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You have time before 
School closes to order 
for presentation to your 
Pupils our popular 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS. 












ADE ESPECIALLY FOR 
EACH SCHOOL, they pos- 
sess an individual character, 
and have a value in the eyes of 
the pupils which cannot be had by any 
ordinary giftcard. Pupils like them 
because ‘‘they contain our names,” 
and they are kept and treasured when 
other cards are frequently thrown 
away. We have ‘furnished these 
Souvenirs to over one hundred thous- 
and schools, and teachers once using 
them are apt to order from some of our 
various styles year after year. 


Elegant Yet Inexpensive. 


Elegant as the Souvenirs are, they are com- 
paratively inexpensive, and we do not know of 
any gift or remembrance which a teacher can 
procure at so little cost which will be so satisfac- 
tory to the giver orso fully appreciated by the 
recipient. 


Many Styles to Choose From. 

In these Souvenirs we give a choice of many 
Styles and varied prices, but in them all we have 
kept the “individual” feature in view, and the 
names of the School, Teacher and Pupils are 
printed on them. Our schedule of prices is so 
arranged that a teacher can tell exactly what a 
given number of Souvenirs will cost. 


The Photograph of the Teacher 
or of the school building is placed on the 
Souvenirs when desired. This is a very 
popular feature, and enables the teacher to 
combine the gift of a photograph with a 
Souvenir at much less than the ordinary cost 
of a photograph alone. We copy the photograph 
sent by you. In our photographic department 
only the best materials are used, and thus these 
copies are of a high order—in most cases really 
clearer and better than the original. Of course, 
the better the original the better the copy. 
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Harvard, This style may behad Photograph, Flag 
or Plain, and should be so designated’ Size, 6x374 
inches, Covers, ripple white flexible board neatly em- 
bossed, with or without photograph, or with U. 8. 
Flag printed in colors. Price, With photograph, one 
dozen of less, $1,185 ; each additional Souveuir, 6 cents. 
Without photograph, one dozen or less, 90 cents ; cach 
additional Souvenir 4 cents. With Flag, one dozen or 
less $1.00; each additional Souvenir, § cents. 


For Close 
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Water Color Souvenir 


This is a new style of Souvenir which we have 
added to our line this year, which we believe is the 
handsomest ever offered toschools. It is made up of 
two or more cards,according to the number of pupils’ 
names, each 5 x 8% inches insize. The outsideor 
cover, card bears handsome designs, painted especial- 
ly for us, and beautifully printed in colors by the three- 
color process, a new method by which the effect of 
water-color painting is best reproduced, This ex- 
pensive and artistic process has never been presented 
before in school cards. We make this Souvenir in the 
following styles : 

Water Color No. 1. With names.—The second card 
contains the name and location of the school, names of 
school officers, teacher and all of the pupils—the special 
features which have served to make all of our Souvenirs so 
popular. Price. One dozen or less, $1.15; each additional 
Souvenir, 5 cents. 

The Photograph of the teacher or school house is placed 
on second card if desired. Price. For one dozen or less 30 


—_ and 1 cent for each additional Souvenir, added to price 
of No. 1. 

Water Color No. 2. Without names.—The first card is 
the samein No.1. The second card, instead of any names, 
has some inspiring Qu“tations printed thereon, No names, 
either of teacher or pupils, are printed on this. Price. One 
dozen or less 70 cents; each additional Souvenir 4 cents. 

Water Color No. 3. Names and quotations.—The 
Quotation card and that with names are both used. Price. 
Add to price of No, 1, 14g cents for each Souvenir. 


~~ 


Elite. This Souvenir in photograph style only. Size 
6 x 37% inches. Covers of brown, flexible board, printed 
with dark ink of blending color. Price: One dozen or 
less, $1.08; each additional Souvenir, 4', cents, 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 








School 


The Special Features. 
On all of these Souvenirs, separate 
pages are provided for name of school, 
place, names of teachers and _ school 
officers, together. with names of all the 
pupils. (This does not apply to the 
Water Color Souvenir No. 2.) 


Send For Samples. 


We illustrate some of these Sou- 
venits, though no illustration can do 
them justice. We will senda line of 
samples for 2c in stamps, and if there 
is time to do soand permit you to 
order and receive Souvenirs by the 
date you want to use them, we would 
advise you to send for these. If not, 
read carefully this advertisement, se- 
lect style you wish and mail order at 
once. 


Read Before Ordering. 
1. Decide which souvenir you 
wish and state it plainly in your order. 

2. For all styles you should send, p/ainly 
written the name or number of your school 
date desired on souvenir, place, your own 
name, and the names of such of the school offi- 
cers, if any, as you wish to appear on the sou- 
venir, and the names of lhe pupils. \t is im- 
portant that great care should be exercised in 
giving this information as the accuracy of our 
work depends entirely on this. Remember that 
we are not as familiar with these names as you 
are and that they should be very plainly 
written. 

3. Number to order. Our prices are 
based on the assumption that each order will be 
for at leastas many souvenirs as there are 
names to be printed on them. 

4- Cash should accompany all orders. Re- 
mit by postal or express money order if possible. 

5. We guarantee accuracy, and send every- 
thing in this department by mail or express pre- 
paid. 

6. If photograph style is ordered, either the 
picture of school building, photograph of teacher 
or that of some prominent person will be placed 
on the front cover, as may be desired. We 
make the reproductions from any good photo- 
on sent us, and guarantee them to be as good 
as the one from which we reproduce. Photographs 
should be sent securely wrapped and have name 
of sender on back. We will return them uninjured 

7. Order early and state just when you 
must have them. 














Yale. Size 6% x 6% inches. Covers of fine quality, buff 
color, tastily embossed, printed in colors, deckled edges. We 
furnish this Souvenir plain, or with Photograph or U.S. 
Flag in Colors, as may be desired. Price. Plain, one dozen 
or less, $1.05; each additional Souvenir 44g cents. With 
Photograph, one dozen or less, $1.35; each additional Souve- 
nir,7 cents, With Flag, one dozen or less, $1.10; each addit- 
ional Souvenir 5 cents. 
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Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 





Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 
10c a copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00, 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A. OWEN, President. W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres, 
D. C, KREIDLER, Secretary. R. C, PERKINS, Treasurer. 
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All contributions for publication should be addressed to the Editor as above. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansvilie, New York, postoffice 
Copyright, 1906, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


SUBSCRIPTION—75C a@ year; loc a copy; two years $1.00, Foreign 
postage 4oc. per year extra. 

THE NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the month 
Bg me to the date it bears, and should reach subscribers before 

e first of the month. It is published only during the school year, 
numbers for July and August being omitted. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish his address changed 
he should give both the old and the new address, otherwise his name 
cannot be found. 

SEND Money in any safe way but do not send stamps unless ab- 
solutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post office money 
orders. They can be procured at any express office and we prefer them. 
we orders payable to F. A. Owen Publishing Co. not send 
chee! 


AGENTs are wanted to represent this encom in each locality, also at 
Institutes, Associations, etc. mple copies and all necessary material 
for doing successful work furnished free on application. 

RENEWALS should be sent promptly as we can not undertake to 
carry subscriptions indefinitely. It is greatly to the subscriber’s advan- 
tage to keep paid in advance, thereby getting the benefit of the special 

aid-in-advance rate of 5oc a year, $1.00 for three years. Arrearages are 
illed at rate of ten cents a thonth. 


GUARANTEE AS TO ADVERTISERS. We do not knowingly admit to 
the columns of Normal Instructor any advertising not entirely reliable. 
If in spite of all our care some advertisement is admitted through 
which i Somer seek el is defrauded or dishonestly dealt with, we guar- 
antee such subscriber against the actual loss sustained. 

Our only conditions are that subscribers shall mention, when writ- 
ing to our advertisers, that the advertisement was seen in Normal 
Instructor, and that complaint is made within the month of the number 
containing the advertisement. 
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Our New Innity 
The F. A. Owen Publishing Company, by the addition of a new magazine to its list 
this month, now publishes the following ninco magazines : 


Teachers World 


—a trinity which enables it to cover more fully than ever before the educational field. 
With this trinity we believe we will be able to serve our broad constituency—the school 
teachers of the United States—better than ever. 


Normal Instructor Primary Plans 


Normal Instructor 
Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers of All Grades 


On May 15th, according to repeated announcements, the price of Norma Instructor 
became 75 cents a year ; two years for $1.00. Even at the new rates Normat Instructor 
remains the lowest in price of any of the educational journals of its class; if the two- 
year rate is taken advantage of, it is just half the price of any teachers’ magazine at all 
worthy of comparison with it. 

It is not because of any advantage in price that we ask any consideration for Normat 
Insrructor. If, however, with that advantage, teachers can secure a journal which gives 
them more value than any other, there is a double benefit. This is what we claim for 
Normat Instructor. _I[t is read now by more than one-third of the public school teachers 
of the country. No other school journal approaches anywhere near it in circulation. This 
is a proud pre-eminence to occupy, and it means that we have been making a magazine 
that the teachers want. 

It wet pee a good deal to say that Norma Insrrucror is to be even a better and 
more useful magazine in the future than in the past. That is what we are undertaking, 
however. You who have been among its readers realize how useful it has always been, 
and can have confidence that it will fulfill every promise. Those who are strangers to it, 
or comparatively so, are asked to look through this number and see what a fine array of 
useful material is furnished. Read particularly the article showing a partial list of the 
features promised for the coming year on page 26. 

Normat Instructor will, as in the past, es adapted to teachers in All the Grades. It 
will be an all-round educational magazine. It will be found especially useful to that 
teacher—whose name is legion—who has pupils of all grades. But it will, by the same 
token, have material which even the grade teacher will find equally applicable and useful. 


The price of Normal instructor is now 75 cents a year; $1.00 for two years. (To Primary Plans subseri- 


bers, 6O cents for one year; 80 cents for two years.) 


Teachers World 
A Professional Journal for Teachers in the Higher Grades of the Elementary Schools. 


This is the name of our new teacher’s magazine. It will be noted that this is not a 
new name, however,. For years it was the name of a publication issued by the Bemis 
Publishing Co., of New York City, which five years ago was purchased by our Company 
and merged with the Normal Instructor. Since then the name has been the sub-title of 
Normal Instructor. In reviving the name on our new publication we are merely making 
use of one which has long been familiar and honored in the educational field. 

The magazine itself, however, is entirely new, and is different from any other in 
character and scope. It is intended particularly for teachers of the Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades. It thus begins where Primary Plans leaves off. |The great success of 
that journal leads us to believe that one upon the same general lines, but adapted to the 
teachers of the grades above the primary, will be in great demand. Tracuers Wortp will 
be under the editorial charge of Mrs. Bemis, the editor of our other journals, which is 
sufficient guarantee of its quality. 

Teacuers Worn will have fifty-six, or more, pages, will be printed on fine paper, 
and will be in every respect a teacher’s magazine of a high class. Confining itself partic- 
ularly to a certain field, Teacuers Woxcp will be able to cover that field thoroughly, and 
will prove of inestimable value to every teacher having work in the grades represented, 
It will contain Plans, Methods, Aids, Devices, Pedagogical Articles, Exercises, Recita- 
tions, Drawings, Pictures, etc., prepared especially for it by the best writers and artists in 
the educational field. | Noted specialists in various lines of teaching will contribute regu- 
larly to their respective departments. Altogether, Teacnrrs Woxtp will present such a 
wealth of material, directed so clearly to the work of the intermediate and grammar grades, 
that every teacher cannot fail to be greatly helped by it regardless of qualifications. 

The subscription price of Teachers World is $1.00 a year. (To subscribers to Primary Plans or Nor- 
mal Instructor, 8O0c a year.) 


Primary Plans 
A Journal of Methods, Aids and Devices for the Teachers of Primary Grades. 


Has just finished its third year. It has more than fulfilled the promises of its infancy. 
The circulation has reached in this time larger figures than we had any reason to hope for, 
and we know from this fact and from the host of assurances which reach us that it has 
struck the right chord in the hearts of the primary teachers of the country. We believed 
at the outset that a magazine edited along thoroughly practical lines and made useful and 
attractive throughout, would be welvimed and appreciated by teachers having work with 
primary pupils. This has been the policy honrtvet Tins Primary Pians. How successfully 
it has been carried out, our more than 40,000 readers amply testify. 

The value of Primary Pvans is not, by any means, confined to those who are strictly 
and exclusively primary teachers. It is just as valuable, perhaps more so, to that large 
number of teachers who, with other grades, have still to provide for the youngest pile 
Thousands of Normal Instructor subscribers also take Primary PLans. They bees pupils, 
pone of all grades, and possibly find the Primary the most difficult to provide for. 

rimary Plans fills in exactly. It presents each month a mine of useful material, 
selected and classified, ready to use just when needed. 

The illustrations in Primary Pians have been and will continue to be a prominent and 
attractive feature. Blackboard work, Drawings, Nature Study pictures, Busy Work 
Devices, Illustrated Problems and Stories, make up the variety each month. 


The subscription price of Primary Plans is $1,00 a year. (To subscribers to Normal Instructor or to 
Teachers World, 80 cents a year.) 
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+ KeepYout Light: 
ningRod Up. 
No Position—No Pay 


I. . General Teachers’ Bureau. 
Il. Business Employment Bureau. 
Ill. Commercial Teachers’ Bureau. 


e 2 In any one or 

ree Registration sic: 
departments, 

- —_— to men and women com t to fill high- 

rade teaching, business and technical positions— 
providing their records will bear investigation. 

ar Triple Alllancs covers the best fields and one 
registration enrolls in all—if you’re competent. It 

to register and ston bla field. Don’t 

delay. Send for our registration — and say 
which you want, Teachers or Business forms, 

or both. You fill the blanks; we'll do the rest. 


The Kinsley Bureau 


245 Broadway, New York 


ae nothing 
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TheTexasTeachers’ Bureau 
can secure you a good position in the South or West 
for next session. Good openings now in our hands, 
many school boards ask us to recommend teachers to 
them. ister now. For particulars address 

J. L. RUSSELL, 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

We want teachers at the present time for tions 
which weareaskedto fill. FRED DICK, Mer. 
N 1543 GlenarmSt., - -~ 


HOME STUDY = REVIEWS, DRILLS, 


.00 per course by mail. Espec- 
W bat subjects do 


fity arranged for teachers. 
THE MASON PEACHI ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Southern Office, Grovette, Arkansas. 216 Michigan St., Toledo, Okie. 


Bonham, Texas. 





Denver, Cole. 








CHAUTAUQUA! 


| counties have voted to supplement the 
| state school fund by Jocal taxation. This 


PORTFOLIO 


A MENTAL SAVINGS BANK 
FOR EVERYBODY'S USE 
The results of daily 
reading instantly a- 
vailable. Endorsed by | 
leading educators. 
Used by U. 8. Government, | 


A postal will _ bring 
circulars and full in- 
formatioz. 





A Labor-saver for Teachers 
Any Number of Sections Powers, Higley & Co, 
Three Styles of Binding VALPARAISO, IND. 








YOUNG MEN 


who desire to prepare for Vivil Service 
Examinations 


For Government Positions 


should write at once for catalogue and terms. 
Remember we make a specialty of the Postal 
Service — Railway Mail Clerks, Post Office 
Clerks and Letter-Carriers thoroughly pre- 

red. Highest grades made by our students 
n past examipations., 


Early Appointments Secured 


Thousands appointed each year — Begin early 
and make success certain. Our Course revised 
and kept up-to-date. For particulars address 


Central Correspondence College, 
Law Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 














International Speed Contest 
Held April 14th, 1906 at Baltimore, under the auspices 
of the Eastern Teachers’ Association, 

The E. x, Miner Championship Gold Medal 

For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won S Sidney H. Godfrey 


AN ISAAC PITMAN WRITER 


For full partioulars see PITMAN's JOURNAL for May. Specimen copy free 
TSAAC PITMAN & SONS, 1 Union Square, New York. 








AKE the work in your 
school room a delight 


* and pleasure te your pupils 
« and to yourself by using 
Dixon’s American 

et gh) Graphite Pencils 


in all branches of school work. 


Mention this Publication and send 16c in stamps for 
samples that will surprise and please you. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Progress. 
Kentucky will have a new - Normal 
School. 


Of thirty-seven county superintendents 
in the state of Washington, ten are 
women. 


The schools of Bloomington, Ill., take 
great pride in their flower culture. 


In Sweden the school children, led by 
their teachers, plant 600,000 trees 
annually. 


The New York City schools use yearly 
4,000,000 pounds of pads, blank-books 
and paper. 

The teachers of New York City will 
give a per cent of their salaries in aid of 
those in San Francisco. 


A fully equipped Teacher’s College of 
high professional grade will be opened at 
the Ohio State University, probably in 
1907. 

Iowa county superintendents must here- 
after hold certificates to teach. Their 
salary has been raised $240 a year and 
they are required to visit all the schools 
of their counties. 


During the past seven years Missouri 
has increased the amount paid in teachers 
salaries by forty-one per cent. During 
the same time the increase in the number 
of teachers has been only fourteen per 
cent. 

The reports of the Republic of Cuba 
show for the month of December last, 
3,660 teachers, of whom 2,256 were 
women and 1,404 men; 3,452 were white 
and 208 colored. 


Many Georgia school districts and 


is done under the local taxation law 
passed last year. 


There is a straight fourteen-years age 
limit for the employment of children as 





wage earners in Connecticut, Ilinois, 
| Maryland, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Ten- 
| nessee, Wisconsin. 


There are in Missouri 465 school dis- 


| tricts having less than twenty children of 


school age. The districts having twenty 
and less than thirty pupils number 1132, 
| Total number of districts in the state hav- 


| ing fewer than thirty pupils each 1597. 


In Hoboken, N. J., one of the features 


| of each morning’s exercises is a short 


| interval of absolute silence. 








Beginning 
at the stroke of a bell and for five min- 
utes, every teacher and pupil, and even 
the chance visitor are held in perfect 
stillness. The teachers like the plan. 


Weehawken, N. J., a town of 5,000 
people, po its teachers of ail grades a 
salary of $550 to $700 at the beginning of 
service. After five years they receive 
$780, after eight years, $840 and after 
eleven years $900. Graduation from a 
normal school and two years experience 
is required. 


For five years school corn raising cam- 
paigns in Illinois have been quite 
general, and for the past two or three 
years Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Missouri, and Kansas have been doing 
something along this line, but this year 
there will be twice as much interest as 
ever before unless all signs fail. 


State Supt. W. T. Carrington, of Mis- 
souri, recommends the formation of 
industrial clubs among school children. 
In states having county supervision, like 
Illinois and Nebraska, these clubs have: 
been pushed, and attract national atten- 
tion. Two Missouri counties having 
county supervision have done on 
along this line. 


The New York Court of Appeals, the 
highest court in the state, has affirmed 
the judgment of the courts below and 
cnstaleand the position of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in the famous Lima 
school case, affecting the power of the 
State Department of Education to forbid 
the wearing of nun’s or other religious 
garb by a teacher in any public school. 


The Supreme Court of Iowa has held 
that a rule made by a school board for- 
bidding boys playing football is reason- 
able, and closes its decision with, ‘‘ we 
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free Siok thew pesitique in pa Pub 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AG AGENCY § 
Siiicyanen ar Octo Bsc a nee 2 itt 


Ph. D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y, 


ers Pratt _Teachers’ "_ Agency a 


ps New York 
Recommends coll ists, and other teachers to coll schools, families. 
Receives. A. Bead ss vacgk eye pecs nae ae grammar gradeteachers. WM.0O. PR ATT. Mer. 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Bidg., Rochester, N. Y.. 
esstisiliamiaiiaanuae wae hondreds Tudharene. If you are not located for next year, write us now. 
T, H, ARMSTRONG, President H, D. BARTLETT, Seeretary 
Offices: Warrensburg, Mo; Shenandoah, Iowa; Winne 
bago, Minn; Aberdeen, So. Dak; Valley City, No. Dak; 


MIDLAND TEACHER'S AGENCIE Mt. Vernon, Wash; Pendleton, Oregon; Vinita, Ind. Ter; 


Jonesboro, Ark; Sherman,Texas; DuBois,Pa. We need a few more first-class teachers. Write for blank and book|et, 


SCHERMERHORN —stastrsth st., New York. — sonw mitts we, 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Wensed shout 0 teachers NOW. by us. Now is the time to register for a Summer or Fall position. 


MaRS. RS., 277-9 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Golorado-Territorial Teacher's Agency, cncrace* Zouch’ wate fn, Gi. ead‘: 
Teachers Wanted 222 oe aa 
; ee 8 eS ee = 1 = oe 0 

WE NEED COMPETENT TEACHERS ii: BR Waste. 


come to us from various sections for kindergarten, primary and gram- 
(Formerly DIXON EDUCATIONAL BUREAU.) 1420 Chestn ~ St. Philadelphia. 



































mar grade teachers, THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ston am vt. 
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For Teachers’ Cer- 


How To Apply For A Position, 37; Lesa! Re 


. W. States. 20 booklets, 
each 10 cents. AGENCY YEAR BOOK FREE. Established be “lh ag ~~ MAZARG TEACHERS” A NCY, 4 
Minneapolis, Minn., Gunnison, Col., nd Spokane, Wash. 





Miss Mary D. Rowe, Supervisor of Musi>, Lansdale, Pa., writes: Jan. 9, 1 Th: 
P E N N been a member of several Educational Bureaus, both th of p58. own cite neal rs i 
gente ae I — Ry Ss nose more once : stony o Be hig! Lnave "Serene 
teac ilson ne’ 
ED. BUREAU Feb. 2, 1906, * “T am well pleased with the wor of the purees, eye 
(EB) Allentown, Pa. Cometes 


e co-operation { 
caring 8 1 position, and tne y nova st all all simnes were all that could be be desired. he 


” 
We can piace 1 for Free Manual 


THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


939-941 Uv ane. BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N.Y 
" eee BE. RED. 90 per cont ren eorly Sa perintendent ol schools, Little Falls, N. Y. 
reliab| las 
rect recommendation. Wri year by this agency were placed by 


FISHER == AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST, BOSTON 
WESTERN 
JOBS 














EASIEST 


TO 








DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


f you do not en this send stamp for circulars and learn what we can do for you. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY,N. Y. 
@ 
| O S e fl JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
93 Chambers Street, New York 
Let 


~ ee School Music Books 


The [lost Popular Now Published, the Cheapest and the Best. 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses. —Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The words 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy.1 armonious and pleasing. 
Price. per dozen, postpaid. 

Haverite Son Songs—52 “selections, words and music. These songs are the best that have 
ever nen written. They are the Ang eet are loved most, and are the delight of 


every home. Price toc. pe wec- per 7. oo 
“ae of the [Millions—i25 BEST S NGS: v Metionat Songs, Home Son 
SacredSongs, Christmas Songs, N y Songs. For Lovers of Melody an 
where. Morty Melotics 6. per dozen. 
64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
Stivery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 
Joiden Giees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 
—_ of Tho 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 
ne Paes leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
a aoeed Page pages, board covers,5o0 cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 
New Rony dennk Sens Sie ages, manilla covers,!25 cents per co fies $2.75 per dozen. 
Inc wding t the fhe Novel Key or Guide to the Art o Reading and Singing writ 
ten cape Fong oF 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c. per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 
Steele's Rote s—Seventy-two 2 teny songs for the little ones, among them 
“ Coasting Songs,’”’ “‘ Cradle Songs,” “* Ho e Flowers Grow,” “ How to Make a Shoe,’ 
“The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jac and jill. ti Little Bo Peep,” “‘ Marching Song,’, “ Seven 
Times One, ’* Snow Song,” “‘ Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” ‘“‘ The Way 
to School,” “‘ There Was a Little Man,” “‘ Tom, The Piper’s Son,” “‘ Two and One, "“ When 
you Drive a Nail.” Just the book you want to enliven your school work. 15 cents per copy 


or $1.50 per dozen. 
The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to all other makes. 
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Supplementary Reading 


Ginn & Company’s list of supplementary 
readers and books for school libraries (in- 
cluding more than 300 titles ieee complete 
that it hie pe 4 well serve as a ibliography to 
the best reading for children. 


SOME RECENT ADDITIONS 
TO THE LIST 
Cyr’s GRADED ART READERS—Books III. 


CoLLopi’s PrnoccHIo The Adventures of 
a Marionette. 


Lone’s A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR. 
CHANCE’S LITTLE FoLKS OF Many LANDS. 
CHANDLER’S IN THE REIGN OF COYTE. 


LANE AND HILL’Ss AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
LITERATURE. 

SPYRI’S gg THE GoaT Boy, and other 
stories. 
An illustrated catalogue contain- 
ing descriptions of these books 
and of many others of similar 
character will be sent, oo 
to any address on request. 


GINN. & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Boston New York Chieago London 














University of 
’ Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Term from July 5 to August 16, 1996. 


Instructionwill be given in Architecture, rman, 
Chemistry, English. French, German, Greek, 
History, Latin Mathematics, Music, Pedagogy, 
Phys:cs and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open oa men and women, 
without entrance examination: 

For information. = for ‘Dade A, to the 
Director, College hall 


University of Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The Illinois Medical College. 
THE 12th Annual Session Began Sopt.s,1905, 
Academic Course continues throughout 


TEACHERS’ the a, 
MEDICAL COURSE: Three Terms — 
SCHOOL OF : months each. May eed May t r to “sd 
jan to r. 
MEDICINE sommnk vasa =—May to eptember Dur- 
ing this term hundreds of teachers yearly 
AND avail themselves of the 


ity to attend a 
regular Medical full credit is given 
PHARMACY | for ll work he same 06 a vinter sare. 

All laboratories modernly = a 
During the clinics open all day, with an of mater- 
iat "Honpital and fralning Shoo! for Nurses in 


SUMMER at JEHARMACY COURSE: Two years ofsix monthe 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
182-190 Washington Bivd., Chieago, Tl. 














Authors .. 


Having Ms. of novels, plays, essays or poems 
will hear of something to their advantage by 
addressing 


PROMINENT PUBLISHER 
Suite 4 & 5, 835 Broadway, N. Y. 














Summer Session 
University of Michigan 


Aadrese = JOHN K. on ta paeeabers ot Fes 
90 E. University Ave., Ann ny oe lich. 


ate TYPEWRITERS wikis 


All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD o E a 
RENTED AN 


lowing ng rental to aDpUy. 

202 Ls Salle RITER 
A HELP TO TEACHERS ! 
The Choicest Hundred Acs2'sxnce! *mecram 


tainments sent for theasking. Appropriate Plays and 
Cantatas for school room use. Send-for it it now and 
keep iton your desk next te —. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, ">.;." 














Shorthand Serie Saree 
writers fuenished. NCsteation on F 4 x 
Strayer’s Business ee Itimore, Md. 
SPANISH i= Sranish Ste Stenography taught 

een be oy Large salaries 


Spanish Correspondence School, Cin. Bik., Lima, O. 


MIOESGN™ eter olisger Bsathear 





board to determine that it was detrimental 
to the interests of the school for the 
pupils to indulge in games of football.’’ 


In many counties in the West there are 
organized among the girlsin the schools, 
Home Culture Clubs, the object of which 
is to emphasize the importance of good 
housekeeping, and to teach the practical 
things with which woman has to do. In 
some of the counties prizes are given for 
good bread-making, ‘neatly made gar- 
ments and other articles of handicraft. 
More im ce is attached to these than 
to fancy work, although that may come 
later. —E xchange. 


The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
‘Auxiliary offers, free of expense, pamph- 
lets on civil service reform to grammar 
schools, high schools, normal schools and 
colleges willing to make these pamphlets 
the subject of a lesson in their Civics or 
American History course. During the 
past five years over 125,000 of the pamph- 
lets have been distributed to more than 

1,500 schools and colleges. scattered 
throughout every state and territory of 
the United States. 


Baltimore requires as Part II ‘of the 
Promotional Examination for teachers 
‘*(a) A written report of the working out 
of some problem of teaching, or of the 
study of a particular group o " children ; 
(b) such a defense of the report before a 
board of examiners, consisting of the 
superintendent and two other members 
selected by him, as will evince famili- 
arity with educational literature bearing 
on the problem or study; and when re- 
quired, (c)a class-room demonstration 
before a board similarly composed.’’ 


School Improvement Leagues have been 
organized in more than a thousand Maine 
communities. 
Since their beginning they have 
I. Planted over five thousand trees. 
2. Purchased a hundred thousand books. 
3. Purchased over five hundred casts. 
4. Purchased about seven thousand 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





To get the best results in your color work in school, you 
must have the best materials. 
If you get Devoe School Color boxes, you'll have the best. 


The cut shows our No. 122 New Series. This box 
has four cakes, one each of Black, Carmine, Ultra-mar- 
ine Blue and Perfect Yellow. Wecan furnish it with 
Charcoal Gray in place of Black if desired. Price 30 
cents each. 


Special discounts to schools. Teachers in this branch should 
send for sample box. Address Department 3. 


Devoe & Rayvnotpos Company 


176 Randolph St., Chicago Fulton & William Sts.., 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


New York 














Whittling Tray and Tools 





Pictures. | 
5. Made many miscellaneous improve- | 
meuts impossible to enumerate, for | 
example: Graded grounds, tinted school- | 
room walls, purchased flags, clocks, 
organs, maps, charts, window shades and 
school apparatus. 


The following figures show what the 
country teacher of the South is paid :— 
Average Monthly Timein Average Amt. 





Salary White Each Year They Earn by 
Country Teachers. They Teach. Teaching Dur- 
ing Year. 
Virginia. .......$30.00* 115 days* $172.50 
N. Carolina.... 29.05 85 days 123.46 
S. Carolina...... log days 136.25 
Georgia ........ - days 142.64 . 
Florida ......... 35.00* days* 189.00 
Alabama..... .. 110 days 192.50 | 
Mississippi 110 days 186.18 | 
Louisiana.. 110 days* 192.50 
Texas.....-. 102 days 230.11 
Arkansas ....... 80 days* 140.00 | 
Tennessee...... 103 days 158.40 
Kentucky ...... 102 days 160.30 





*Estimated for country schools. 


Seven hundred small country schools in | 
Indiana have been abandoned since the 
movement toward the consolidation of 
country schools began. These schools 
have given way to 280 larger consoli- 
dated schools. Report shows that of | 
ninety-one counties reporting the people 
forty-three endorse consolidation, in 
nine they are against consolidation, in 
thirty-nine the experiment has not been 
sufficient to enable the people to decide. 
An average of 8,312 children were trans- 
ported to consolidated schools every day 
aie 1905, atan average daily cost of 
$824.85. 


The following contests are announced 
for 1906 in Nebraska :— 

FOR BOYS. 
Corn growing. 
. Wheat growing. 
. Sugar beet growing. 
. Potato growing. 
Manual training.—Making of arti 
cles, useful or ornamental for the home. 

FOR GIRLS. 

1. Cooking of corn products. 
2. Cooking of white and brown bread. 
3. Preserving of fruits and vegetables. 
4. Needle work—including plain sew- 
ing, embroidery, crocheting and fancy 
work. 
5. House ornaments. 
6. Sugar beet growing. 


Yew ne 





7. Potato = 





Prizes will be awarded in December. 





For Elementary Manual Training 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR NO. 1908 


We are in position to supply complete outfits of Tools and Benches for Manual Training. 
Have equipped,schools, colleges and institutions in almost every state inthe Uuion. Corres- 
pondence invited. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, 


New York, Since 1848 4th Ave. and 13th St. 
HARDWARE ; TOOLS 











SUPPLIES 

















1906-Teachers’ Catalog Free-1907 


ner“ | Souvenirs 


For CLOSING DAY 
THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG ANB SAMPLES 


The Ohio Printing Company, New Philadelphia, Ghio. 
Box N 


Merit Cards 


Memorial Cards 








Library Labels 

















GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, BLACKBOARDS, ETC., WITHOUT COST. 


Explanation: I sell everything in or about a school building direct to school people at Whole- 
sale Prices, 

By purchasing school necessities such as crayons, erasers, Ink, pens, pencils, etc., of me, the saving in 
cost at wholesale prices as compared with the retail prices you ordinarily pay, will in’ the course of a short 
time amount to enough to equip your schoo! with new maps, new globes, good blackbourds—in fact all 
such apparatus as every school needs and unfortunately so few possess, 

This catalog is a veritable encyclopedia of schoolthings, It ON REQU illustrates the most complete 
line of school goods handled by any one house, furthermore it shows the wholesale prices. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, N 233-235 Market St., Chicago. 














ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
>, drawing, or any writ- 
can be made on a Lawton 

Printer. No wash- 
No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted, 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Fee St Now Yorks 


Teachers Wanted 


To visit School Boards During Summer 
months in our interests. 

Good Meney, Enjoyable Work 
Write for particulars to the 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
141 Wisconsin St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ask your Stationer for.... 


Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers. 


THE ESTE “er STEEL PEN CO. 
Nos. 55 350, C21, 444, R John St,, New York 
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PP RN OBE BESS IT ae 
NvuTTALL’s Birps of the U. 8, 


904 Pages. 
110 colored illustrations. 
IRD 272 black and white illustrations 
The ideal desk-book. 





8 introduction 
OK eprint mcanction pee 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
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and all fabrics used in Sewing Classes. 
CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
ING thstcan’ tbe had elsewhere. stamps for maillist. Est, 1860. 
PETER BENDER, 2) 





IMPORTER, 111 . 9th ST., N, Y. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
home study coursesin Eng- 


THE ART OF 
WRITING and SPEAKING “tou cu, St). 
The ENGLISH == 
LANGUAGE See 
YEAR, in puch business houses as those of Marshall Field & Co., Lyon & 
Healy, eto., ete. Send for circu'ar of private instruction service. 
THOS, MAC TAGGART, President 


UNIVERSITY OF ENGLISH 
709 North 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


' Ideal Classics 


Hundreds of the World’s Best, at 1c 
to 15c. List free. 
“Bargains in Worth While Books;” big catalogue free. 
Any book supplied—lowest prices anywhere. 


The Ideal Cyclopedia: one of the jJargest and latest 
made, best for use of any at any price, 4th the cost of 


others. 


ALDEN BROTHERS, Publishers, 408 Bible House, New York. 
Do You Teach English? 








Contains seven complete 











If so, send 15 cents for sample of Miss Kingsley’s 
OUTLINE STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
Thousands used. Teachers all praise them enthusias- 

tically. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 
Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
to sup the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. Ne ch for tuition 
Until position is secured, Write today for particulars. 
’ MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
506 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich 


VACATION WORK 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS Ssi2 °2%s" 











able em- 
oy hone with, The Scarborough Company. 

epublish and sell through a force of trained 
Representatives high grade State Maps, 
School Maps, U.S. Maps, World Maps, etc. 
Many teachers make more money handling 
our goods June, July and August than they 
do teaching the remainder of the year. Good 
fields in all parts of the country. Apply at 
once for exclusive territory. 

Mention the Normal Instructor, 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


















Read the whole 
list carefully. 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
——Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries And Hachet, Flags, Roses, each 5 cts. 
Color: Ik ig ng ee best, doz., 14 cts. 


Calendars and Large raits—Name any 
wanted, each 5 cts. Large fancy alphabet for 2oc. 
Ww ngton on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each toc. 
Santa—Driving cight deer toc., Going Down 
Chimney loc., Filling Stockings 10c. Tree 10 cts. 
Busywork St 4x5 inches—set of 50 for 
25cts, Another set 5 x 8 inches—so for 35 cts. 
Birds—Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—'{ pound for 10 cts. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each roc. 
Animais—Dirds, Fowis, name them, each 5 cts. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Kskimo, 
Mayflower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Kye, each 5c. 
U.S. and continents, 844 x 11, each 3ec., 
17 X 22, 5 cts. sf X 44, 20 cts, 4 x 6 feet 40 cts. 
Sent'prepaid by John Latta, Cedar Falls, lowa, 
Order some and ask for a full list. No stamps. 





| cast. 








Complaint has come to Gov. Folk to 
the effect that many children under four- 
teen years of age are working in factories 
in St. Louis. He spent Friday, March 
23rd, in the city making a personal in- 
vestigation of the matter. He founda 
large number of children in the factories, 
but in every ‘case found that the truant 
officer in St. Lonis had excused them on 
the ground that their work was necessary 
to the support of the family. Mr. John 
B. Quinn, the truant officer of the St. 
Louis school board, has doubtless con- 
strued the law liberally and has given 
these excuses to boys who have been 
heretofore the main support of widowed 
mothers. Gov. Folk has been quoted as 
saying that he believes that persons who 
are dependent upon the support of a 
child under fourteen years of age should 
be cared for by the public. 


California has a new method for the 
a [eet ge ei of school money. By the 
old law this money was apportioned 
among the counties of the State in pro- 
portion to the number of census children. 
Under the present law the census of each 
school district is divided by seventy. 
For each seventy census children and for 
each fraction of seventy not less than 
twenty a teacher is allowed. A district 
is allowed a teacher for any fraction of 
seventy, no matter how’ small that frac- 
tion. The number of teachers allowed 
to the several districts in a county is re- 
ported to the State Superintendent by 
the County Superintendent at the time 
of reporting the census. In cities in 
which schools for the deaf have been es- 
tablished an additional teacher is allowed 
such cities for every nine children in 
attendance in such deaf schools. By the 
new law the county of San Francisco 
loses $153,000, Los Angeles $51,000. 


A new law in Ohio requires the names 
of all candidates for member of board of 
education, however nominated, to be 
placed on ballot without any designation 
whatever, except ‘‘For Board of Educa- 
tion.’? The whole number of ballots to 
be printed for each school district is to 
be divided by the number of candidates, 
and the quotient so obtained is the num- 
ber of ballots to be printed in series of 
ballots. The names are’ then alphabeti- 
cally arranged, and the first series printed. 
Then the first name is placed last and the 
same number printed, and so on until 
each name has stood first on the list. 
These ballots are then arranged in tablets 
with no two ballots with same order of 
names consecutive. The vote is indi- 
cated by placing a cross at the left of the 
name of the person for whom the vote is 
The one having the highest num- 


| ber of, votes is elected, and the second 
| highest and so on, until the required 
| number has been elected. 


This is Ohio’s new law to provide a 
minimum salary for teachers and state 


| aid for weak school districts. 





SEcTION I. That no person shall be 
employed to teach in any public school 
in Ohio for less than forty dollars a 
month; and that, when any school dis- 
trict in Ohio has not sufficient money to 

ay its teachers forty dollars per month 
or eight months of the year, after the 
board of education of said district has 
made the maximum school levy author- 
ized by law, three-fourths of which shall 
be for the tuition fund, then said school 
district is hereby authorized to receive 
from the state treasury sufficient money 
to make up this deficiency. Any board of 
education having such a deficit shall 
make affidavits to the county anditor, 
who shall send a certified statement of 
the facts to the state auditor. The state 
auditor shall issue a voucher on the state 
treasurer in favor of the treasurer of said 
school district for the full amount of the 
deficit in the tuition found. 

SrecTION 2. No district ‘shall be en- 
titled to state aid, as provided in section 
one of this act, unless the number of 
persons of school age in said district 
shall be at least twenty times the num- 
ber of teachers employed in said district. 


Last month the News and Notes de- 
partment of the Normal /nsiructor noted 
tests made by Principal Riley of Spring- 
field, Mass., using identical questions 
with those used in the Springfield High 
School in 1846. The results of this test 
were as follows:— 

















- Teachers Quarterly 
PLAN BOOK 


For All Grades © 


Edited by NELLIE G. PETTICREW and NELLIE McCABE . 
of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 
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EACHERS QUARTER- 
LY PLAN BOOK is a 
new publication,written and 
arranged by teachers for 
teachers. Not to take the 
place of the regular educa- 


tional journals, but to supply 
such material as these papers 
do not find it possible to fur- 
nish becauseof the varied field 
which they must cover. 

It contains such matter as 
the teacher needs in her every 
day work to make her lessons 
bright; fresh and interesting. It brings to hand the 
things which require much time and research to find 
and which the teacher is often unable to procure be- 
cause of lack of the necessary books. It sorts out from 
the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kin- 
dred subjects the things which are suited to the 
season and fitted to pupils of all ages. It tells how 
to do and what to do and supplies the materials 
with which to work. It contains no theory —it is 
all practical up-to-date work. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince 
that it is just the publication for which thousands 
of teachers have been asking : 
Music — Art — Nature Study — Language and Litera- 
ture — Stories of Industry and History — Biographies 
— Geography — Special Day Programs — Poems and 
Memory Gems — Stories — Helps in Drawing — Cal- 
endars and Blackboard Drawings. 

The publication is replete with lists of songs, 
poems, stories, books on various subjects, sugges- 
tions and references. It contains drills, new games, 
and many, many things which the busy teacher 
will appreciate and use every day. It will be to 
her an inspiration and a great saver of time. 

Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed 
m excellent paper, convenient size — every page 
attractive and helpful. 

Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Princi- 
pal and Superintendent. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy, $1.25 a Year. 
Autumn Number Ready About June 15. 


. 





PLAN BOOK CLUBBING OFFERS— You can get 


The Quarterly Pian Book and Primary Plans one year for $1.80 
The Quarterly Plan Book and Normal Instructor one year for 1.60 
The Quarterly Pian Book and Teachers World one year for 1.80 
The Quarterly Pian Book and World’s Events one year for 1.50 
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Send all orders direct to 


WORLD'S. EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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June 1906 . 
Latest and Best 


SOUVENIR 





We believe this latest production of ours to be by far 
the most attractive Souvenir ever offered to teachers. 
lt is entirely different from anything made heretofore 
and those teachers who are looking for something new 
to present to their pupils the last day of school will find 
it iu this ** Latest and Best Souvenir.” 

Description.—They consist of two cards, 5x8}¢, cut 
out edge, tied tegether with ribbon. The first card is 
elegantly lithographed, embossed, and enameled. 
There are four center designs—two of kittens and 
flowers and two of landscapes—whbich are sent assort- 
ed. On the second card are printed‘‘Gems of Thought,” 
carefully selected with special reference to their ap. 
propriateness. 

The Price is 6c each, 200r more at 5c each, post- 
paid. No farther discount, 


PRICE REDUCED 


Ss ial Printing.—On the second card, in place 
of the “Gems of Thought.°? we can print the name 
of the school or number of the school district, the place, 
date, names of teacher and school officers, and names 
of pupils. The extra cost of this to be added to 
the price quoted above,is 50c. We cancopy the 
photo of teacher and place it on this specially print- 

second card at an extra cost of 25c for the first 10 
and Ic for each additional one. Wecanadd the “Gems 
of Thought” card if desired, making three cards tied 
together, for 2c each additional. 

A Sample will be sent free to those who intend to 
order Souvenirs. Others must send the regular price. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 


LAST DAY of SCHOOL 





ASSORTMENT R. 


This is one of the prettiest and most desirable cards 
ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. There 
are two designs 7x9 inches elegantly lithographted, em- 
bossed, and cut out edge. The backgro is a solid 
mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. The 
illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. The 
prints on the panel at the top of card reads, “With 

st of your teacher, Rose E. Nelson, Hard- 
wick, Vt., Jan. 24, 1906,’’ This will be changed as or- 
dered, or it will be left blank if desired. 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1. Add 25c extra on each or- 
der for the printing on the panel. 


OTHER GIFT CARDS. 


3x4\, 50c per 100 or pro rata; 33;x5%4, embossed, 
80c per 100 or pro rata; 4!4x 6, embossed, 1}¢c each ; 
5x7, embossed, 2c each ; 54¢x7/¢,cut out edge, 24gc each ; 
5% x8, embossed, cut out edge, 4c each ; fancy shaped 
with pansy border, embossed and cut out, 9x9, 5c each ; 
7x11, embossed and cut out, 6c each; 9xil, embossed 
and cut out, 8c each; small ‘‘Merit,” ‘Prefect,’ 
“Good” or “Present” cards printed on colored card 
board, 4c per 100 

Postpaid—All goods sent postpaid at the prices 
quoted. Cash must accompany every order. Cata- 
logue free. 


JOHN WILCOX, 
TILFORD, NEW YORK. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


1846 1905 
Number of pupils, Springfield............85 245 
Spelling, cent correct ........ 40.6 1.2 
Arithmetic, per cent correct 5.5 





These results, together with an elabor- 
ate analysis of the results of the examin- 
ation of 1846, and with questions and 
data establishing that the pupils of 1846 
were older and had more hours of school- 
ing per year than the present ninth-year 
pupils of Springfield, were published by 
Mr. Riley inthe Springfield Republican. 
This article, or a reprint, fell into the 
hands of Frederick S. Mills, principal of 
Public school No. 75, Evergreen Avenue 
and Ralph Street, Brooklyn. Mr. Mills 
gave the questions to ninety-four pupils, 
fifty-four girls and forty boys, in the 


.| eighth year of the elementary schools. 


These pupils, it must be understood, are 
much younger than were the high school 
‘pupils of Springfield in 1846. The re- 
sults of this examination of Brooklyn pu- 
pils as compared with that of 1846 were 
as follows:— 
Spri id, 1846 _ Brooklyn, 
Boye. Girls, Total. Boys. Gitis, Total. 
No. ofpupils. 56 29 85 40 «54 94 
Examination Returns, Arithmetic 





The Inland Empire Teachers’ Associ- 


Spokane, Wash., April 5 and 6. About 
300 teachers were in attendance, repre- 
senting Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
British Columbia. The president, Sup- 
erintendent J. A. Tormey, of Spokane, 
had arranged an excellent program, and 
this he carried out in almost every par- 
ticnlar. Possibly the most significant 
action taken by the association was a 
resolution endorsing the merit system of 
paying teachers. The resolution was 
prepared by State Superintendent of 
Montana, Principal Shaffer of the Cheney 
Normal, and Superintendent Traver of 
Pendleton, Idaho. It received a unan- 
jimous vote upon its passage. The reso- 
lution was as follows: ‘‘Believing that 
attendance at educational meetings, the 
reading and study of professional liter- 
ature, and the encouragement of educa- 
tional activities result in an increase of 
efficiency and enhancement of value of 
the teacher to the school and the com- 
munity, therefore be it resolved, that we 
do hereby recommend to those who have 
in charge the recommendation and em- 
ployment of teachers that by an increase 
in salary beyond the ordinary salary, 
they do recognize such increased effi- 
ciency and enhanced valne.’’ Lewiston, 
Idaho, was chosen as the next place of 
meeting. The following officers were 
elected for next year: President, O. J. 
Craig, Missoula, Mont.; first vice-presi- 
dent, G. F. Bond, Walla Walla, Wash. ; 
second vice-president, L. R. Traver, 
Pendleton, Ore.; third vice-president, 
Miss May E. Scott, Boise, Idaho; secre- 
tary, H. C. Calhoun, Lewiston, Idaho; 
treasurer, H. C. Sampson, Pullman, 
Wash.; executive committee, R. U. 
Wright, Lewiston, Idaho; H: M. Shaffer, 
Cheney, Wash. ; James A. McLean, Mos- 


Springfield, Brooklyn. 
1846. 1905 
Per cent COrrect .........sccceeceee «2046 71.27 
Spelling List, of 1846 and 1905 
Springfield. Brooklyn. | 
1846 1905 
Number of pupils.................. 85 94 
Per cout of pupils whe 
received 70 per cent or more..17.64 5-10 
Per cent who missed every 
Per cent who spelled MOe Gf ck te 
Wiattirdenmetbessce ee. Rawal 
Per cent who missed 17 or 
MOTE WOTKHS........0.000-ceeeee 2 1.06 


ation held its eighth annual session at | 
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Everyman’s 


Library 


Is a library composed of FICTION, 
POETRY, SCIENCE, HISTORY, 
ROMANCE, BIOGRAPHY, etc. 

It is composed of books that 
have stood the test of time and 
are recognized as of permanent 
value. 

It is under the general editor- 
ship of Ernest Rhys, who has 
secured an array of editors never 
before seen in a library of the 
sort. 

It is published at 50 cents a 
volume in cloth, gilt back, post- 
paid. Each volume is a really 
attractive example of bookmaking 
without being a cheap appearing 
book. 

Booklet ‘Old Books and New,’ and 
descriptive circulars on application. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 


33 West 23d St., New York 














How to Teach, How to Study 


How to interpret Literature. 
Our Splendid Study Plan 
shows just how to understand 
how to get the most from your 
Study and Reading of Poetry, 
Fiction, Drama, ete. Gives 
also = Outlines of Eng- 
lish and American. Litera- 
ture, with authors and all best 
selections. Prepares for ex- 
aminations;shows how to mem- 

— orize, etc. Scholarly and in- 
spiring. By L. L.Garber, A. M., professor of Literature 
and P y, Ashland Normal College. Nothing like 
this Hand- k elsewhere at ten times the price. Pleases 
everybody, Leatheret binding, 48 pages. Sample to teach- 
ers. 10 cents. Order now. Address, The Garber Vo. Ashland, 0. 


STENOGRAPHY in six lessons; hook, lic. Write 
Wm. A. Marr, Teacher, Sta. M., Chicago. 


EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres, 
Cc. J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
























ATTENTION HISTORY TEACHERS: 
Study Historical Series’’, just published, over 4100 pages, 
complete in 7 volumes. Complimentary sets for introduc- 
tion, Write for particulars, circulars. etc. 

THE BUFTON BOOK COMPANY. Kansas City. U. 8. A, 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

_ can earn a large salary. Write for our new Cata- 

ogue today. ST.LOUIS WATCH/IAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, M0. 


“The Home 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


We willteach you by correspondence to write 
the kind of sturies and articles in demand by 
editors of today and thoroughly acquaint you 
with the manuscript market. Constant help on 
your own work. Your critic is a successful editor 
and writer. Send for our practical plan, it’s free, 

ddress: 
Page-Davis School of Short-Story Writing 


Dept. 62,90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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STUDY Largest Law School In 
Instruction 
LAW in the World, mosnusws 


Pre for the bar of any state. Im- 
proves method of instruction, combin- 
ng the Text-Book, Lecture and Case 
Book methods. Approved by the bench 
and bar. Three Courses: Coll: P 
Graduate and Business Law. 

rate of tuition. 

marked features of this Sch 
are the socongnnes of its Course, = 
cellent line of Text-Books and Practice 
ott. By = = Moot Coart ur 

n partment of Practice we give the st t th 
pravtical training of the young lawyer. — 

One student writes, ‘I have leerned more law in 
three mon under your instruction than I learnud 
in two years in a law office.” . 

Write today for our catalogae, in which we give an 
estimate of the cost of the Course and also a ayno': is 
of the rales for admission to the bar of the several 
States and Territories. 


Chicago Correspondence Schoo! of Law 
Reaper Block Chicago 



















How to Pass Examinations. 
(10,000 Questions) STUDY THE 
New York State Examinations. 


14 Years Questions with Ans. in Arithmetic. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Grammar.* 
14 Years Questions with Ans, in Geography.* 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physiology.* 

| 14 Years Questions with Ans, in Methods.* 

| 14 Years Questions with Ans. in Civil Gov’ment.* 

| 14 Years Questions with Ans. in U. S. History.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in English Comp. 
| 14 Years Questions with Ans, in Bookkeeping. 
| 14 Years Questions with Ans, in School Law.* 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Algebra. 
14 Years Questions with Ans, in Gen. Literature.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen, History.* 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Rhetoric. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Astronomy.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Botany. 

| 14 Years Questions with Ans, in Physics.* 

| 14 Years Questions with Ans. in Chemistry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry. 

| 14 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Geology. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Latin. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy 
Price :—Any Subject, 25c.; any 14 Subjects, $1.50. 
The 23 subjects complete, postpaid, for $2.00, 
*Starred are new editions questions to 1905. 


BALL PUB, CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


(10,000 Answers) 





**1 Have Used The 


Birdsall Helps 


in my Normal classes and 
find them admirable. Es- 
pecially are they useful in 
Public School Work.” 
CATHERINE REYNOLDS 
Director of Music 
Edinboro Normal School, 
Edinboro, Pa, 


Iinclose Stamp for 
Particuiars 
8S. H. Birdsall, Ault, Colorado, 








PRACTICAL CRIBOERATEY FOR 10 CENTS. Send at 


once to . M. STOKE, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 








ARGUMENTS for Debates and Outlines for Essays, 
onagiven subject. $1.00in advance. 
P.S.HALLOCK, Box157, Wilmington, Del. 


| 





THIRTY LESSONS in Graham's Standard Sten- 
ography, presenting every principle for $5.00, First 
month’s tuition $1.00, This offer good for May only, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ed H. Bailey, Spencer, lowa 





| By mail, Pitman system, new method. Best, shortest, 

| Shorthand cheapest course. Great demand for stenographers. Don't 
fall to write to SPENCER'S Business School, Kingston, N. Y 

TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Short 

9 hand Course by mall while 

teaching. Write > M. WOLF, MGR.,, 

OSW EGO, N.Y. 











nected and your position. 


E. W. A. Rewles, 





cow, Idaho, 





Webster’s Unabridged Dictienary Free 
TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Refer to this advertisement—state the school with which you are con- 


N 233 Market St., 


Chicago 








exactly | 





souvenirs. 


Style No. 4. 





A 12 page booklet, 3 
fine ms gt cardboa 


tations, and a poem entit 
booklet, alsothe name of School, Dist, No., Township, County, State, 
Teacher, Scholars and School Board, which matter you must/send us when you order. 
Thesesouvenirs are furnished with or without photo of teacher orschool house on the 
cover if desired. If photo souvenirs are wan you mustsend usa photograph to copy 
which wil] be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed the best that can be producec 
and will not fade, These souvenirs are undoubtedly the prettiest ever published. 
them to be exactly as represented and you n 
However we will senda free sample to any teacher who is in- 
iated.) Price: Postpaid 50 or less without photo, 
5c, each, with photo 6c. each; additional ones 8c. each without photo and ic, with 
photo, Good heavy aa to match at 7c, per doz. No less than 12sold and in no 
here are scholars names, We also have two other styles of 
are one of the oldest souvenir firms in the U. 8. Send plainly written 
copy and we guarantee our work to be correct. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, 


out seeing a sample, 
terested. (Astamp will be ap: 


case do we sp less than 
e 


School Teachers 


Do you want to present your scholars at the close of school the most appropriate, 
yet inexpensive souvenirs ever designed? If so send for our 


New School Souvenirs No. 3 and 4 


Four Styles to Select From 


ed “Close of School” which was wr 


The above firm is entirely reliable. [Editor] 


5in., deckle edge, tied with an elegant silk tassel. Coveris 
printed in five colors and embossed in rich gold and the design is 
ke the engraving herewith, The inside contains sqpacecte etchings, quo- 
tten expressly for this 


have no fear of sending with- 


‘erm, Names of 





We 


kaiwinboe 16 Tin ONLY Jewett, 
THAT TLL NOT OECAE 








Style No. 3 


BOX 407, CANAL DOVER, OHIO. 





























































The 
190 


WING 
PIANO 


Contains a dozen improvements upon the beautiful toned instruments hither- 
to made. Since 1868, when our firm was established, the WING PIANO has 
been admired for the sweet, pure tone produced even when played vigorously. 
THE 1906 WING has so far surpassed even the fine 1905 WING that it 
would not be recognized by an expert musician as being from the same factory. 
We are willing to risk more dollars to prove this to you than it would cost you to 
come to our factory and listen for yourself, even if you live in California. Can we 
better show our faith and confidence? 





Anywhere on Trial—Free ‘ 


We pay the freight and other charges in advance—our funds—no money of our customers 
in advance. We ove itin the smallest town in the United States just as freely as we would in 
New York City. There is absolutely no risk, expense or annoyance. You can try at your home 
for 20 days, get the opinion of your real and disinterested friends, can compare it with others, 
Then if you do not wish to keepit we will take it back, entirely atourexpense. In this way you 
will not be “talked into buying ” as you may have been sometime to your lasting regret. 
Moreover, your friends and nei bors will not know on what terms or at what price you pur- 
chased. Agents disclose your business to make othersales. (You know how fast nts talk.) 
This, however, is of smallimportance compared to the beautiful sweet tone you getin THE 1906 
WING PIANO. Even the saving of many dollars is of less importance. Any American home 
wants and DESERVES the best and sweetest. You have it only in THE 1906 WING PIANO, 


Sold Direct from the Factory and in No Other Way 


For this reason YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO $200. The WING PIANO you 
buy at wholesale—at the cost of making—with only our wholesale profit ed. 
THERE'S THESAVING. Agents would have to be paid, ifwehadthem. Salesrooms 
would have to be rented ifwehadthem. Local advertising would have to be done and 
paid for, All this would increase the cost of the Piano, ifwe didit. By selling the Piano 
direct to you, we save you from $75 to $200. THE 1906 WING PIANO is in a class 
of its own and needs no agent to talk for it. Its own sweet tone sells it. 


IN 38 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 


have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by thousands of satisfied pur- 
chasers in a State, and every one of the United States, by seven governors of States; 
musical colleges and schools, prominent orchestra leaders, music teachers and musicians. 
Our book contains names and addresses, arranged by States. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


enables any ordinary player to imitate perfectly the tones of the MANDOLIN,GUITAR, HARP, 
ZITHER and BANJO. This upeeensens is patented and can be had only in the Wing Piano. 
WING PIANOS are made in our own large factory—of choice materials throughout by 
very experienced workman. This explains their great durability. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect is given with every WING PIANO. We take 
old Pianos and Organs in fairexchange. Easy monthly payments if desired. 


The We are one of the very few firms that have been in continuous 
business well toward a half century. We have been studying and 

1906 learning every year of the full thirty-eight. 

Wing But the-very recent discoveries of our Mr. Wing, Senior, give THE 

ite 1906 WING PIANO such greatly inceased vibration that the slightest 


touch brings forth a surprising quantity of round-musical sound. Even 
a young child—and before the first lesson—can this. They therefore 
practice easily without fatigue and become players! THE 1906 WING PIANO 
does not require vigor or strength to make it respond. It is BUILT to be played 
upon by hands as delicate as those of CHILDREN, but has such a reserve of 
power and vibration that it charms the adult pianist also. Many pianos you 
see advertised are now built to be played upon by foot power. Children do 

not become musicians on such pianos, but are worn out in the vain attempt. You 
and yours expect to live with your piano for a life-time. You want its refining 

influence upon your home. If it is heavy touched and dull of speech no one 
will learn to play it. THE 1906 WING PIANO will be sent free 
to prove that it has more real life than any you have ever heard.’ 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


iF YOU INTEND TO BUY ANY PIANO, a book which gives you the 

information possessed by experts. It tells all about the different ma- 
terials used, the way these parts are put together; what causes pianos 

to get out of repair. It makes the selection of a piano easy. Itis 
absolutely the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 
many large pages and illustrations. If read carefully, it will 
make you a judge of piano quality. We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buy a piano. 


Send to-day while you think of it,a postal just giving 
your name and address, or send us thé attached coupon 
and the book of information, also full particulars about 
the Wing Piano, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 

— be sent to you promptly by mail, if you think of 

uying. : 








Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the book of Complete In- 
ormation about Pianos, 












also prices and terms of 
payment on Wing Pianos. 
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| Summer School 
At Home 


HIGH GRADE QUALIFICATIONS 


Are demanded in every occupation, trade and profession. _ Advancement means 
ability to fill a position better than the person at your side. Many desire to 
re for better and more lucrative positions who cannot afford to stop earning 
and devote from one to four years to preparation. This is not necessary, use 
we can prepare you during the Spring and Summer by means of our Courses by 
Mail so that you can secure a better certificate and a er school this autumn. 








| 

| 

| Names of Courses. 

| _ Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks), Scien- 

| tific Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), Drawing Courses (12 

weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 

26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 weeks), Commercial Arithmetic Course 
(13 weeks), Commercial Law Course £73 weeks), Letter Writing Course (13 
weeks), Spelling Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks). 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, phy, History, 
Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometry, Physical 
Geography, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice of Teaching, and 
Psychology. 

The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Botany, Physics, Zoology, and History of Education. 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, Physiology. 


RATES OF TUITION 


Not Good After July 1, 1906. 


COURSE CASH Pi 
Normal—26 weeks $ 10.00 $ 12.00 
Advanced Norma!l—26 weeks 10.00 12.00 
Scientific—a6 weeks 10.00 12.00 
Either of the Above—13 weeks 6,00 7 00 
Students—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 
Drawing—12 weeks 6.00 7.00 
Penmanship—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 
Bookkeeping—Initiatory (13 weeks) 10,00 12.00 
Bookkeeping—Complete (26 weeks) 18.00 20.09 
Shorthand—Complete 12.00 14.00 
Commercial Arithmetic 6.00 7.00 
Commercial. Law 6.00 7.00 
Letter Writing 6.00 7.00 

_ Spelling 5.00 6.00 


Rates Will be Advanced 504, July 1, 1906 
Better Than School 


After completing the Nor- 


Better Than Represented 


During the past year Ihave 











completed the Normal and mal and Drawing Courses 
Advanced Normal Courses, I succeeded in obtaining 
and foundthemhighlysat- 4 Second Grade Certificate 


isfactory. In preparing for 
examination these Courses 
have no equal as they en- 
able one to continue teach- 
ing and at the same time 
have a systematic course 
ofinstruction. Ihave found 
the courses to beeven more 
beneficial than represent- 


with ease. In my opinion 
anyone can obtain a more 
thorough and comprehen 
sive idea of a subject b 
correspondence an is 
possible by actual attend- 
ance at a resident school 
or college. 

WILLIAM BE. Dorson, 







ed, ee A ton Gale. Gowanda, N. Y. 
- Better Than High School Increase of $25 a Month. 


I found the Normal Course 
betterthanthe same time 
at school although the 
cost was not one-fifth as 
much. Since completin 
Course I have been aske . 
to accept the Posciees. re 
ship of four different 
schools, each of which 
pays from $15 to $25 more 


It is with the greatest ~ 
pleasure I recommend the 
A.C.N, to ae en oat 
a better education. By 
taking the Norma! Course 
I feel better qualified to 
take the examination for 
a second grade certificate. 

I have received more in- 
struction from the 26 





weeks’ Course by Mail, per month than [I am 
than I did in the same getting. 

time spent at the High F,. H. MCGHEE, 
School, Anyone cannot Oculus, Ga. 


make a better investment than by taking a 
Course from the A. C. N. 
CARRIE Estss, Farmington, Mo. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE TODAY AND ARRANGE FOR A 
SUMMER COURSE 


: American Correspondence Normal, 


111 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Thinking and Earning books, Mazazines turnis 


By Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Y GRANDFATHER thought he had 
the best trade in all the world. He had 
learned the art of making sickles— 

sickles whose quality was famous in the best 
farming sections of Pennsylvania. So long as 
grain would grow and bread was baked, it was 
thought -that he was sure of a livelihood. A 
man endowed with the power of original 
thought invented the grain-cradle, and the 
sickle-maker’s occupation was gone. Thus has 
it ever been in the industrial life of our peo- 
ple. Skill in any handicraft has never been a 
sure guarantee of a livelihood: A machine 
enshrining the thought of some inventive gen- 
ius may w hundreds of artisans out of em- 
ployment. If the mechanic has not learned to 
think and to put thought-into his toil, so that 
he can turn his hands to new kinds of work, 
the next invention may throw him out of em- 
ployment and bring him and his family to the 
verge of starvation. 

Much of the work at school is mechanical. 
Machines have been invented that perform the 


ci of addition with infallible accuracy. 
hese machines are used in every bank, in 
every counting house, in every department of 
the state and national government. Neverthe- 


less, the pupil must learn to add. Excessive 
drill upon the four fundamental rules may 
degrade him to the level of a machine. 

here are other school exercises equally nec- 
essary and equally mechanical. Calling words 
as they stand on the written or printed page 
is certainly a mechanical process, but the pupil 
who fails to learn this art is illiterate and 
lacks adjustment to our modern civilization. 
Pupils may be taught the language arts very 
much as boys were taught the trades—the aim 
being the acquisition of skill rather than the 
development of power to think. 

Writing is a mechanical process from which 
all the higher types of thought may be ex- 
cluded, the mind being riveted upon hair 
lines, shadings, curves, angles, slants and de- 
tails of form that take the attention away 
from the meaning which the script is designed 
to express. The same is true of the columns 
of words in our spelling books, of the isolated 
names and facts in our graphies, of the 
dates and facts in our histories, and of the im- 
itative exercises in drawing and painting. 
The hand and the eye must acquire skill in 
these arts, but while the pupil is learning to 
go through the motions, he should be taught 
to think by daily appeals to his intelligence. 

The tax upon the understanding may, of 
course, be so great as to retard the acquisition 
of skill on the mechanical side of three 
R’s, and this extreme in teaching may inflict 
life-long injury upon the pupil. The golden 
mean should be sought between the two ex- 
tremes of too little emphasis upon the mechan- 
ics of the school exercises and much atten- 


tion to the development of skill at the expense . 


of the understan ing. The teacher who is an 
extremist in either direction fails in his duty 
to the nation as well as to the pupil. ‘*Nations 


commit suicide,’’ says Emerson, *‘and the sign 
of decay is the want of thought.’’ Ability to 
think lies.at the basis of national greatness as 
well as at the foundation of the individual’s 
power to earn money. 

There is one law which the labor unions can 
not eliminate from the industrial life of the 
American people. It is the law that grades 
men’s wages according to the grade or type of 
thinking which ‘underlies their work. The 
more difficult the type of thought upon which 
their employment is based, the greater is the 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, Ph, D., LL. D. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 


President of the National Educational Associotion. 


compensation which they can reasonably ex- 
pect. For instance, take the wages paid by 
a railway. Yonder, you see men putting 
thought into things by laying sills, spiking 
down rails and repairing tracks. Let no one 
undervalue the work that these men are doing. 
If it is not well done, the next train may dl 
wrecked, involving loss of human life and 
valuable property. And yet they +t the low- 
est wages among the employees of the railway, 
because their work is based upon the simplest 
and easiest t of thinking, that of puttin 
thought into things which they can see ps 
handle and manipulate with ordinary tools. } 
In the central office, I notice a class of men 
who are better paid. They are making drafts 
of locomotives to be constructed, of bridges to 
be built. They get better pay because their 
work is based upon a more difficult type of 
thinking. They must think in mental pictures 
of things that are not yet inexistence. Think- 
ing is essentially comparison. It is easy to 
compare two chairs when they are before your 
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eyes. Compare them in their absence and the 
process is far more ditficult,-and for some peo- 
ple impossible. Work that is based upon 
thinking in images of absent things is better 
paid for than work that involves merely the 

rocess of thinking in things visible and tang- 
ible, because the former is the more difficult 
form of thought. Hence, when teachers keep 
their pupils perpetually at work upon handling 
objects, they beget cases of arrested develop- 
ment and fail to fit their pupils for any kind 
of employment except that of the simplest 
handicrafts. 

In the central office, we see another class of 
men who are still better paid. -The paper be- 
fore them is filled with mathematical figures and 
formulas. They are calculating the strength of 
a bridge with a given span and constructed of 
given materials. They are reckoning the 
drawing power of locomotives to be built, and 
solving other problems of a similar nature. 
They are thinking in the smybols that are the 
labor-saving devices in the domain of the in- 
tellect. The increase of power which the 
symbols of science and mathematics give to 
the upil has been fully treated elsewhere* and 
need not be elaborated at this point. Suffice 
it to say that thinking in atin that repre- 
sent things and their relations, is a higher type 
of thought than thinking in things neither vis- 
ible or tangible, or in things imaged and con- 
cieved in their absence. 

When thinking penetrates beneath surface 
relations, it becomes scientific, and this: marks 
a big step in advance. What is science? It 
is the knowledge of things in their causes and 
essential relations. The relations of cause and 
effect, of reason and consequence, of law and 
its application, of means to end, of the gen- 
eral to the particular—these make thought 
scientific and lie at the foundation of genuine 
high school work and technical training, The 
skill which the hand acquires in manual train- 
ing is not of itself sufficient to fita youth for 
the more lucrative forms of wage earning. 

A man of thirty who had a good trade en- 
tered one of our land-grant colleges. On 
being asked the reason for taking such a step 
so late in life, he explained by saying, Hf 
have been watching the career of the graduates 
in mechanical engineering. ‘They start below 
me. Ina short time they overtake me. Soon 
they pass beyond me, and their promotion 
must be due to what they have learned at col- 
lege. I mean to familiarize myself with the 
instruments of thought by which they achieve 
what is now beoynd my reach.”” Thus it will 
be seen that the school of technology is needed 
to supplement the skill acquired in the indus- 
trial or manual training school, if the pupil is 
ever to earn the salaries that are paid to the 
experts in chemistry, enigneering and similar 
vocations. 

The power to put things into new relations 

. See “Thinking and Learning to Think,” pages 87-110, pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
(Continued on page 5\) 
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[The teachers of the public schools of Elmira, N. 
Y., a city of nearly 40,000, have recently conducted 
a campaign to obtain a law giving pension to super- 
annuated teachers. They met with so much en- 
couragement, that we think it will be helpful to 
teachers in other places to learn the methods of the 
Elmira teachers. A committee of five teachers was 
appointed by the teachers’ association. This com- 
mittee appeared before the Board of Education, 
stated their case, and asked the Board to appoint a 
committee to co-operate with the teachers’ com- 
mittee in drafting a bill to be presented to the 
Common Council of Elmira, and, if approved by 
them, to be sent to the Legislature. The Board 


appointed such committee and the joint committee’ 


purposed a bill. This bill provided for the retire- 
ment fund by taking five per cent of the ex¢ise 
moneysof the city and one per cent of the teachérs’ 
salaries. Committees of teachers interviewed 
aldermen, articles favorable to teachers’ pen- 
sions were printed in the daily papers, and 
many of the clergymen advocated the measure 
from their pulpits. A hearing was granted by 

the Council to the teachers ata special meeting, 

and Prof. R. J. Round, principal of School No. 

5, was chosen to make the argument in~ behalf 

of the teachers. It was said that the Council 
had determined to kill the bill, but as a matter 

of courtesy they were willing to hear what the 
teachers had tosay. Mr. Round spoke for an 
hour so earnestly and effectively, that a motion 

was made to pass the bill and send it to 
Albany at once by the city attorney, with in- 
struction to use every effort to expedite its 
passage by the legislature. The aldermen who 
were opposed to the bill did not dare risk a 
vote on the bill itself, and an amendment was 
offered to refer the matter to the finance com- 
mittee with instruction that the committee 
report at a special*meeting of the Council to 

be held in two days. Every alderman who 
spoke in favor of the amendment stated that he 

was in favor of the bill, but that the mattter 
was of too much importance to be rushed through 
without more deliberation.» The amendment 
was carried by a vote of ten to eight. The 
teachers’ committee was allowed a hearing at 

the meeting of the finance committee. After 
considerable discussion, the finance committee 
voted to recommend that instead of five per 
cent of the excise moneys a fixed sum, not to 
exceed $2,000 a year, be placed in the Board of 
Education’s budget, but that no principal be 
allowed to participate in the pension who has not 
been a teacher in the grades of the Elmira schools 
for at least ten years. The Council passed 
unanimously the recommendations of the finance 
committee, with the understanding that they would 
favor a bill approved by the Board of Education 
which embodied their amendment. As there were 
only two days left in which it was possible to intro- 
duce the bill into the legislature the’ Board of 
Education did not act. 

The principle of granting a pension was unani- 
mously agreed to by the Council. The teachers and 
their friends can not understand why the Council 
should see fit to specify how the fund should be 
apportioned, nor why the seven male principals 
should be discriminated against! Neither the grade 
teachers nor the Board of Education approve of such 
discrimination and it is not believed thata majority 
of the Council will insist on so narrow a view. 


While the bill can not become a law this year, it is 
the purpose of the teachers and the Board of Educa- 
tion to perfect the bill next fall and introduce it 
into the legislature at its opening next winter. 
They are confident that the people of the city and 
a majority of the Council are in favor of the biil, 
We give below some portions of the address of 





By R. J. Rounds 


Prof. Round before the Common Council.—Eprror] 


Patriotic motives have long oe a pension 
to the soldiers who have defended their coun- 


try. It is quitecommon for cities to retire its 
firemen and policemen on an annuity after 


long years of service. Certain large corpora- 
tions such as the Pennsylvania R. R., and the 
Boston and Maine R. R., retire their employ- 
ees ona pension after years of service. in 
his last message to Co President Roose- 
velt recommended that members of the United 
States Life Saving Service be pensioned. A bill 
is now pending in the legislature of Massachu- 
setts aks ages, Ps pension all worthy indigent 
old people. ile the principle of pensions for 
people in certain occupations is well establish- 
ed in the United States, the pensioning of teach- 
ers has hardly made a beginning. According to 





PROF. R. J. ROUND 
Principal of School No. 5. Elmira, N. Y. 


the report of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, nearly all European 
governments make some provision for the sup- 
port of their teachers after a long term of ser- 
vice. In fact, Spain is the only European state 
that enjoys with the United States the undesir- 
able reputation of turning its old teachers out 
to die in want after they eve given their lives 
to the service of the State. In some of these 
states the general government bears the ex- 
pense and in some the city or town, while in 
others the expense is shared equally by state 
and local governments. Most of these Euro- 
pean states reserve a per cent of the teacher’s 
salary as a small part of the retirement fund, 
but Belgium takes nothing from the wages of 
its teachers and provides a generous pension. 
Germany and Austria have pensioned their 
teachers for a hundred years. It has been said 
that the whole system of pension is un-Ameri- 
can. I will ask, if it is a good'thing for Ger- 
many will it not be a good thing for the 
United States. It was universally conceded 
that it was the schoolmaster behind the gun 
that gave Germany the victory in the Franco- 
Prussian war. We have much to be proud of 


‘Teachers’ Pensions 





in the United States but educational experts 


agree that the schools of Germany are unsur- 
paved in the world, and we have yet much to 
earn from them. 

Are the educators of the United States un- 
American? The National Educational Associ- 
ation has again and again put itself on record 
in this matter. Listen to the resolution 
unanimously adopted in 1891: 


‘* Justice, as well as the best service, requires the 
retirement and pensioning of teachers after a service 
of thirty years, and upon carefully devised condi- 
tions. We recommend the enactment of laws in the 
several States to permit and to regulate the retire- 
ment and pensioning of professional teachers. ’’ 


Howard J. Rogers, First Assistant Com- 

pron a2 of Education of New York State, in 
is report on the educational progress of - 

the year, read at the National Educational 

Association at Asbury Park last July said: 


‘*The question of pensioning teachers, on the 
theory that they are members in long and 
honorable standing of the civil service of the | 
state and should receive grateful recognition 
upon retirement, has been greatly strengthened 
in principle by the almost universal satisfaction 

, over the recent gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie of 
ten million dollars for the pensioning of college 
professors who have retired from work on ac- 
count of old age or disability. If this principle 
is sound in its application to colleges, it is 
equally sound as applied to elementary and 
secondary schools.’’ 


This bequest of Carnegie was univer- 
sally approved by our leading college pres- 
idents and professors. President Harper 
of Chicago University said it was the 
wisest and most far-reaching aid that had 
ever been extended by one man to the cause 
of education in the world. If it was a wise 
act to give this aid to the old college _pro- 
fessor who has received a salary of $2,500 
during his term of service, it 1s certainly 
no less wise to pension a teacher in the 
common schools who has worn out her 
life in training the children of the common 
people on a salary of $300 or $400 a year. 

ew Jersey and Maryland have enacted 
laws by which public moneys may be used 
for paying annuities to retired teachers. 
A few cities of the United States, notably 
Detroit, San Francisco, and Charleston, S. C., 
have established a retirement fund from public 
moneys, but most of the retirement systems are 
in nosense pensions, but are in the nature of 
schemes for mutual aid organized and main-* 
tained by the teachers themselves, and at their 
own expense. It is in the great, cosmopolitan, 
Democratic city of New York that the teachers 
have achieved their most magnificent triumph. 
For six years the city has granted to the public 
school teachers’ retirement fund five per cent 
of the excise moneys. This sum, with one per 
cent of teachers’ salaries and a few minor 
sources of revenue, is sufficient to maintain a 
nsion of not less than $600 nor more than 
bo 000 to all teachers who have taught thirty 
cen or more. This law is generally approved 
y the taxpayers of the city and there has never 
been any agitation for its repeal. 


Jacob Riis, that typical American, says: 


‘*Rach generation sees the rush away from the 
land grow, sees the cities swell, sees character and 
individuality struggling with heavier odds. When 
I watch the seas rising and the clouds threatening I 
think of the school ma’am at the helm and am glad. 
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Laugh if you will; I am content. While she is 
thére we are safe. . 

‘In a very real way the teacher is, must be, both 
mother and home to too many of herchildren. Could 
any pay reward the weary lives I have seen literally 
worn out in the service of stricken humanity in the 
slums of my own city—worn tothe raw, day by 
day, with never a word betraying the toil and suffer- 
ing; with the brave patient smile ever there to cheer 
and help? I am thinking now of one Christmas 
festival in a ragged school, and of the sweet-faced 
teacher at the piano, with thé children clustering 
around her singing their glad songs. None of them 
knew that she had come from the death bed of her 
only sister, who was breathing her life out while 
she played and sang with breaking heart, hiding 
her pain with a smile lest she sadden the children’s 
joy. Pay? I would have every teacher who is 
worthy the name of teacher—and there should never 
be any other—paid enough to put her ever and for 
good beyond need of care; and when her years of 
service were over, I would have her rank as pen- 
sioner upon the community !—nay, not bounty, but 
undying gratitude—ranking at least with those who 
guard it against peril from fire and from 
violence. ’’ 


Dr. J. G. Holland once wrote as follows: 


‘*I hold the teacher’s position second to none. 
The Christian teacher of a band of children com- 
bines the office of the preacher and the parent, and 
has more to do in shaping the mind and the morals 
ot the community than preacher and parent united. 
The teacher who spends six hours a day with- my 
child spends three times as many hours as I do, 
and twenty-fold more time than my pastor does. I 
have no words to express my sense of the impor- 
tance of your office. Still less have I words to ex- 
press my sense of the importance of having that 
office filled by men and women of the purest mo- 
tives, the noblest enthusiasm, the finest culture, the 
broadest charity, and the most devoted Christian 
purpose. Why, sir, a teacher should be the strong- 
est and most angelic man that breathes. No man 
living is intrusted with such precious material. No 
man living can do so much to set human life to 
such a noble tune. No man living needs higher 
qualifications for his work.’’ 


President Roosevelt in his address to the 
National Teacher’s Association at Ocean Grove 
last July, paid the following splendid tribute to 
the teachers. 


‘*T am particularly pleased to have the opportun- 
ity of addressing you because in all this democratic 
land there is no more genuinely democratic body than 
this. It is not too much to say that the most char- 
acteristic work of the republic is that done by the 
teachers. You teachers—and it isa mere truism to 
say this—you teachers make the whole world your 
debtors, and if you teachers did not do your work 
well, this republic would not out last the span of a 
generation, You render some well nigh unbelieva- 
ble services to the country. You render to this re- 
public the prime, the vital service of amalgamating 
into one homogeneous body the children alike of 
those who are born here and of those who come 
here from so many lands abroad. You furnish a 
common training and common ideals for the child- 
ren of all the mixed peoples who are here being 
fused into one nationality. Itis inno small degree 
due to you and to your efforts, that we of this 
great American republic form one people instead of 
a group of jarring peoples. There are few move- 
ments in which I more thoroughly believe than the 
movement to secure better pay, better remuneration 
for the teachers.’’ 


And now, gentlemen, let us see how these 
principles apply to the situation in our own 
city. A short time agol stepped into the 
grade of youngest children in School No. 5. I 
saw before mea group of eight or ten little 
Italians standing about the chair of an at- 
tractive young teacher. These children were 


from the humblest homes of our city. The 
were poorly clad, and their home surround- 
ings were not such as to insure cleanliness of 
person. They could not speak many English 
words and some of them nota word. They 
were certainly not an attractive group. And 
yet that refined, cultivated young lady sat 
there and with infinite patience se sweetness 
taxed her soul to kindle some light and hope 
in their stolid faces. She did not shrink from 
contact with them, but bravely gave them her 
best efforts. As I saw how such kind and 
motherly care would inevitably develop these 
little foreigners into typical American citizens, 
I could not refrain from patting her approv- 
ingly on the shoulder and saying to her, “I 
am sure if the common council could see how 
you are toiling to manufacture a good citizen 
out of such very raw material, they would 
vote to grant you a pension atfer thirty 
years of such nerve racking toil.’’ She re- 
plied that she could never survive thirty years 
of such strain. In thirty years of teaching 
with forty pupils in her class, she will have 
had the molding of the characters of 1200 im- 
mortal souls. Do you not believe, gentlemen, 
that her work is as important as that of our 
licemen and firemen? We have one teacher 
in our city who has done forty-four years of 
effective teaching. She has helped to make 
citizens of more than 1700 children. Do you 
not feel that it would bea privilege for the 
city to make life as pleasant for her as_possi- 
ble during the remainder of her days? ‘There 
is a teacher in this city whom I have known 
well for all the years that I have lived in the 
city. She is-of the type pictured by Jacob 
Riis. For many years she was the sole sup- 
rt of an invalid father, mother and sister. 
ickness was never absent from the home. She 
had the care of the invalid at night and had 
to be bright and cheerful with her pupils in 
school by day. One by one she nursed them 
through their last sickness and then laid them 
in their graves. She could save nothing from 
her small salary and now, after thirty-two 
years of teaching while suffering for others 
She is hoping for some rest. Some time ago I 
met her and noticing the sad look on her face, 
I asked her why she looked so serious. She 
said. ‘*I want to know what is the prospect for 
a teacher’s pension, for unless we get that I see 
nothing for me but the old ladies’ home or the 
r house.”’ 

There are others in the city who are looking 
longingly to the city hall to-night. Gentle- 
men, I plead with you to send them to school 
on Mortday with this burden taken from their 
minds. Their joy will be reflected into the 
lives of the children under their care. There 
will be a jubilee among the one hundred and 
sixty teachers and the contagious joy will 
spread to the five thousand children, and they 
in turn will carry the gladness into the homes 
of their parents. 

Gentlemen, to accomplish all this great good 
what do we ask of the city? All that we ask 
is for you to give to your one hundred and 
sixty teachers the same amount of money which 
you give to your policemen and firemen, viz., 
five per cent of the excise moneys yearly. It 
is a well known fact that the salaries of Elmira 
teachers is much below the average of other 
cities-of the same size in the State. The min- 
imum salary in the grades is eighty-two cents 
a day-for the 365 days of the year, while the 
maximum is only $1.42 a day. We ask you 
to give to each retired teacher one-fourth as 
much as you give to each retired fireman and 
policeman, although the salary of the firemen 
and policemen is much greater than that of 
the grade teacher. We are asking you to add 
to the taxes of the people the enormous sum of 
one tenth of a mill on the dollar or ten cents 
on a thousand dollars of valuation. Is there 


a single taxpayer in our city so small as to 
object to this trifling sum ? 

A few days ago a clerk in a store asked me 
why the teachers should have a pension and 
not the clerks ‘in the stores. I replied that 
there is no reason why a firm which has the 
service of a faithful ‘clerk for thirty years 
should not make provision for his retirement, 
that it would be an eminently wise move on 
the part of the firm to secure efficient service. 

It is for this reason that the Pennsylvania R. 
R. pensions its employees. The teachers ask the 
city to pension them because they are the em- 
ployees of the city. We would not expect the 
proprietor of a store to pension us, neither can 
the clerks in the store reasonably expect the 
city to pension them. An additional reason 
why teachers should be pensioned is, as has 
been shown, because of the greater importance 
to the public of the teacher’s work. 

We Sie heard much in recent years of 
50,000 people in Elmira by 1910. What actiof 
the city would more widely advertise its good 
name than the establishment of a retirement 
fund for those old teachers who are poor be- 
cause they have laid up so much treasure in 
Heaven? Every educational paper in the 
land would herald the news that Elmira is in 
the van of educational progress. People of 
the best type would select Elmira for ‘their 
home because of their knowledge that the best 
schools for their children must result from the 
most protected condition of the teacher. Assist 
the Chamber of Commerce not merely to in- 
crease the quantity of our population, but, 
what is more important, its quality. 





She Quit 
But It Was a Hard Pull 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put a 
person in such a condition as it did a woman 
of Apple Creek, O., She tells her own story: 

“2 dia not believe coffee caused my trouble, 
and frequently said I liked it so well I would 
not quit drinking it, even if it took my life, 
but I was a miserable sufferer from heart 
trouble and nervous prostration for four years. 

“I was scarcely able to be around at all. 
Had no energy and did not care for any- 
thing. Was emaciated and had a constant 
pain around my heart until I thought I could 
not endure it. For months I never went to 
bed expecting to get upin the morning. I 
felt as though I was liable to die any time 
during the night. 

**Frequently I had nervous chills and the 
least excitement would drive sleep away, and 
any little noise would upset me terribly. I 
was gradually getting worse until finally one 
day it came over me, and I asked myself what 
is the use of being sick all the time and buy- 
ing medicine so that I could indulge myself in 
coffee ? 

“So I thought I would see if I could quit 
drinking coffee, and got some Postum Food 
Coffee to help me quit. I made it strictly 
according to ibeitions and I want to teli you 
that change was the greatest step in my life. 
It was easy to quit coffee because I had the 
Postum which I like better than I liked the 
old coffee. One by one the old troubles left, 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right and the pain all gone. 
Never have any more nervous chills, don’t 
take any medicine, can do all my housework 
and have done a great deal besides. 

**My sister-in-law, who visited me this sum- 
mer, had been an invalid for some time, much 
as I was. I got her to quit coffee and drink 
Postum. She gained five pounds in three 
weeks, and I never saw such a change in any- 
one’s health.”’ 

**There’s a reason.” 
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HERE is _ no passion in the heart of man 
+e. stronger than that born of contest, strug- 
gie, conquest. This passion has passed 
into our commonest phraseology,—victory, 
achieve, win, conquer having significant mean- 
ing to the American boy pi man. The mar- 
tial spirit of childhood makes him long for the 
time when he can be a soldier or a policeman. 
Such books as those of Henty are devoured by 
him. This may rightfully be termed the rem- 
nant of the savage left in the race, but to some 
observers the sentiment would not appear to be 
a remnant. It is an all but controlling 
passion. 

The desire upon the part of the writer to 
arouse has led the text-bbok maker to devote 
undue attention to this drum and trumpet ele- 
ment. However, the drift is away from it in 
recent years, 

Our conviction against the prominence given 
to war should not blind us to the results of 
these great national conflicts. It will appear 
in our own history that some decided advant- 
ages have proceeded from our clash of arms. 

There have been at least five great wars in 
our history,—the French and Indian war, 
1754-1763; the Revolutionary war, 1775- 
1783; the War of 1812; the Civil War, 1860- 
1865; and the Spanish-American War, 1898: 
The greatness of a war is not measured by the 
loss of life or gain of treasure, but by the re- 
sults that flow from it. 

With this standard of measurement, the first 
war mentioned is important. The contending 
powers were England and France, but the real 
struggle was between two contending ideas, 
which always guarantees a severe contest. At 
the time, this new continent was the prepared 
ground for the planting of political and re- 
ligious ideas. In its soil had already been 
dropped the seeds of a French ecclesiasticism 
and the seeds of an Anglo-Saxon representa- 
tive system. With the former, the union of 
Church and State was assured; with the latter, 
a free church, free state, and in time, a free 
school were assured, The monarchical form 
of government was thus a foregone conclusion, 
while some form of the Representative Democ- 
racy was also in prospect. This war contrib- 
uted the first measures toward establishing 
America as the chief home of an Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, with its form of government, its 
religious freedom, its popular education, its 
laws, its customs, and its regulations of trade. 

Hardly had the seed taken root well, when 
the colonists were in a war with the Mother 
for whom and with whom they had fought for 
their supremacy on this continent. We cite 
the arbitrary claims of England and her sys- 
tem of taxation without representation, as 
the real causes 6f the Revolutionary war. 
And the real result was the recognition of our 
independence. This is true, but it is not the 
wish truth. These were the conscious griev- 
ances, ‘There were other grievances so deeply 
laid in the English system that little hope was 
entertained for relief. For example, the sys- 
tem of land tenure was not to the taste of the 
liberty-loving American. While it is true 
that the Feudal system was not in vogue, as in 
an early day, there were still semblances of it 
in the home government. That system never 
could have been established here. It was once 
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Wars’ Contribution to’ 


Our History 


By S. D. Fess* 


attempted, in a way, by the Locke regime in 
the Carolinas, only to show its futility in this 
expansive wilderness. 

he system of Entails found growth in 
man of. the colonies prior to the Revolution. 
By this system the great estates would be pre- 
served. "The law forbade their alienation from 
the hands of the descendant. The estate de- 
scended by law from father to son. Virginia 
had her great landed aristocracy, and her great 
families. Other colonies also had them. 
These laws were English and could not be ab- 
rogated without the consent of the home 
government. 

The system of Primogeniture in the law of 
descent ruled in many colonies, another system 
transplanted from across the water under the 
domination of the colonizing country. By 
this system, the estate could not only not pass 
out of the hands of the family, but it was 
confined to one member of the family, the eld- 
est son. This custom was borrowed from the 
English law which controlled the inheritance 
of the throne. There were frequent murmurs 
against this injustice to the remainder of the 
family, but not until after the Revolutionary 
war had resulted in our independence, was the 
unfair system abolished. 

Another element of European methods was 
the hereditary system of government. To the 
present observer of English Parliamentary gov- 
ernment, with the Cabinet system so strong- 
ly entrenched, the i:portance of this system 
will not appear. It must be remembered 
that the limitations of both the Crown and 
the Lords is comparatively recent. The peo- 
ple have come into the possession of their own 
within the last three-quarters of a century. 
While it is not disputed that England heeds 
the voice of the people today and ‘is more 
democratic in many ways than the United 
States, this condition did not obtain in the 
time of George III. It was against the hered- 
itary system of government, which frequently 
put into authority the most ‘coral per- 
sons, that the the people of the new world 
demurred. 

The Life-Tenure in office was a corollary of 
the hereditary government. The conviction 
had been steadily growing upon the American 
people that the best ruler was he who is most 
responsible to his people. Hence, when he 
roes into the business of constitution-making, 
i will provide for short terms in office, cen- 
tered responsibility, and quick returns. 

These conditions under England were at 
once relieved when independence came. Pri- 
vate ownership of property, freedom of con- 
veyance to whom you desire, equal distribu- 
tion of inseritance by law to .both sons and 
daughters, elective offices filled by the suffrage 
of the people, short terms and quick responsi- 
bility, and the people as the court of last re- 
sort in all matters pertaining to the public 
weal; these are the substantial results of the 
American Revolution. 

The War of 1812 is frequently mentioned 
as the Second War for Independence. The 
shabby treatment of our government at the 
European Courts in the first quarter of the 
century stirs the martial element in the aver- 
age American even thus far removed in line. 
Our ministers were slighted, our claims were 
not only ignored, but the claimant was often 
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insulted. To be announced as an American 
was not infrequently the occasion for petty in- 
sult. The , mane made upon us by the 
foreign ministers were of the Bossbastio sort. 
Our treaties with foreign countries were fre- 

uently at great expense to our little prestige. 
We even suffered from the pirates the coasts 
of Africa, while the European govenrments 
looked on. 

At the close of the administration of Jeffer- 
son, an English vessel fired upon an American 
vessel without sufficient provocaton. The in- 
cident called out the martial spirit of our peo- 
ple, but happily, after a long and tedious cor- 
respondence, the matter was adjusted, not 
however, until the American mind had become 
inflamed against the offending country. The 
exasperating manner in which the British gov- 
ernment treated the affair, aroused the people 
little less than the assault. 

In the war between England and France, 
our commerce was almost destroyed. Eng- 
land’s orders in Council were aimed at France 
but they comprehended our trade. Also, 
France’s Berlin and Milan Decrees rested 
heavily upon us. All the reply we could 
make was the Embargo Act, which showed the 
remedy more hurtful than the disease. An- 
other menace to the Republic was the claim of 
England of the right to enter any American 
vessel and make a search for British seamen. 
It was the escape of seamen from a British 
vessel which led the commander of the Leopard 
to fire upon the American vessel, Chesapeake. 
Another claim the British government made 
was the right to take from a vessel an English- 
man and impress him into service in the Brit- 
ish navy. dhe further claimed that the bur- 
den of proof rested upon the sailor to prove 
himself other-than an Englishman. The fact 
that the American and the Briton both speak 
the same language made it difficult for the 
English speaking sailor to prove that he was 
not an Englishman. Under such a regime, 
thousand of American sailors were impressed 
into the British service. After exasperation 
beyond limit, this government declared war in 
June, 1812. The Treaty of Ghent was signed 
in December, 1814. While its terms were 
silent about the Right of Search, it was never 
attempted after the close of the war. The 
arresting of our imports led the country to 
undertake the establishment to manufacturing 
which was now begun upon an extensive scale. 
During the war, the American displayed 
remarkable skill in many ways and won great 
respect from the nations that had hitherto 
treated us with contempt. Our navy had won 
brilliant victories upon the sea and upon the 
lakes, and the prestige advanced accordingly. 
From this time on, our ministers abroad re- 
ceived attention, our claims were granted care- 
ful and respectful hearing, and we were per- 
mitted to proceed to the development of a 
policy without embarrassment. 

What shall be said regarding the results of 
the Civil War? Here was the unparalleled 
struggle between members of our own family. 
It might have been avoided, but it is too late 
to discuss that phase of it. When Beecher was 
in England, he was tauntingly asked why the 
North did not put down the Rebellion in three 
months. His significant reply was that we 
were not fighting Englishmen, we were fighting 
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Americans. This was a struggle over. the 
meaning of the National Compact, the Federal 
Constitution. It is not unfair to say that at 
the bottom of this difference in interpretation 
was the institution of slavery. The presence 
of the agitators, on both sides, whose existence 
is justified by the larger results which ulti- 
mately flow from their activity, stimulated 
adherence to the respective views. At last, 
the relations became so strained that the sword 
was resorted to, It is less than exaggeration 
to say the enormity of this war is withuot 
comparison in ‘the annals of. civil strife. 
However, the abiding results to flow from it 
are beyond computation. The abolition of 
slavery will be admitted a great stain erased 
from the national escutcheon. But, above and 
beyond this, was the preservation of the Union. 
The former would have been accomplished in 
the course of time. It was already where the 
public believed it was in the course of ultimate 
extinction. But the experiment of self-govern- 
ment was being put to the final test. Had it 
proved futile whose pen could record the dire 
results to follow such a calamity? Familiarity 
with an event blunts the sense of appreciation, 
if it does not actually breed contempt. The 
period of the war is too near for a proper esti- 
mate of its value. Perhaps the future his- 
torian, when estimating the issue of the con- 
flict, with his eye fixed upon the struggle for 
the realization of effective government, recon- 
ciled to the necessary local liberty of the 
individual, will be able to roperly estimate 
the issue. He will note that the great problem 
before the makers of constitutions was the nice 
reconciliation between the apparent contra- 
dictory conditions; viz., a strong central 
authority to insure effective administration by 
the necessary prerogative, and a full retention 
of local self- overnment, to insure a healthful 
exercise of liberty necessary for the highest 
development of the individual. He will ob- 
serve that if the scales are balanced in favor of 
the central authority, like Rome, the govern- 
ment is destined to fall by its own weight, 
because it strengthened the head without a 
corresponding development of the parts; it 
sank when it stood before the world as the re- 
nowned monarchy of ancient or modern times. 

On the other hand, he will observe that the 
experiment in Greece had swung to the opposite 
extreme. The footing obtained by the free 
cities became so strong that they grew at the 
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expense of the general government. He will 
note the emphasis placed upon local self-govern- 
ment, and the gradual decadence of the central 
authority, and the rapid trend toward such 
decentralization that anarchy inevitably 
followed. It-mattered little on which side the 
sin was committed; the final effect was the 
same. When the observer shall take his mea- 
surements from general history, and survey the 
results of the great Civil War by such stand- 
ards; when he shall note that the real dispute 
was the same as those that had distribured the 
ancient Greek and Roman; when he shall note 
that too much central authority would lead to 
monarchy, which was feared by the States 
Rights advocates, and that too great exercise 
of States Rights would ultimately lead to 
anarchy, which was feared by the advocates of 
Constitutional Supremacy; he will then record 
this struggle as a legitimate conflict between 
two theories that have taxed the best brain 
of the nations, and remained unsettled up to 
the Civil War. 

It is no exaggeration to assert that the solu- 
tion has been worked out upon this continent. 
The prerogative of the nation is jealously 
guarded, and it is not conceivable that the 
monster of anarchy will again stalk across the 
ane stage. The rights of the states and the 

iberties of the citizens are as carefully 

guarded, and it is not rational to believe that 
the weal of the people will ever be disturbed 
by the appearance of the nightmare of the 
ancient world, monarchy. This is the great 
result of the Civil War. It is a pity that the 
lesson could not be learned without the strife, 
but it becomes the greater because of the price 
which was paid. 

At least two results of importance have 
followed the Spanish-American war. The 
first is the reuniting of the two parts of the 
country divided in feeling, if not in law, by 
the civil strife. To the one who has been 
within the stricken district upon which fell the 
horrors of war, the divided sentiment is not 
strange. Whose pen shall record the suffering 
of that devastated region! When the war 
was closed, people who had lived in luxury 
were reduced to penury. Everything was gone. 
Everything changed. To charge that it was 
the price paid for rebellion, offered no relief. 
This stricken land did penance for years, and 
has at last emerged from her ashes and given 
the richest promise for the future. 
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When conditions in Cuba under the Weyler 
regime became known in the United States, the 
common heart of the nation with one cry de- 
manded a discontinuance. Friendly negotiation 
was instituted. The people grew impatient and 
the inactivity of the President was severely 
criticised. ‘The demands for discontinuance 
grew into commands for redress. United States 
Senators went upon the scene, and stirred the 
people still more with their reports. No 
section of the country furrished greater 
enthusiasm for what they called national duty 
than the states that had composed the Con- 
federate States of America. 

When the war cloud burst upon us for the 
first time in forty years, the nation stood as a 
unit. Every member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted in favor of granting the Pres- 
ident the necessary funds to compel observance 
of the laws of humanity. When the call for 
troops was sent out, the clamor was general, 
both North and South, to go to the front for 
the honor of the nation and the good of the 
cause. The powerful national sentiment was 
as evident in the Gulf States as in the Lake 
States. Lee at Havana, Wheeler at El Caney, 
and Hobson at Santiago, are eloquent evidences 
of the glow of patriotism that welded all sec- 
tions into one common purpose. It was the 
first concrete example since the terrible inter- 
necine strife to demonstarate the existence of 
patriotism, devotion to the institutions of the 
and, and respect for the honor of the country, 
all of which were equally powerful in every 
yart of the country. Whatever had been our 
Tidiasaes among ourselves, however threaten- 
ing these had become, and however wide the 
breach had been left by war, when a foreign 
foe threatened our national integrity and 
honor, the nation knew no section,—no North, 
no South, no East, no West. This event had 
cost us much money and many lives, and for a 
time the friendship of a friendly nation, but its 
reward was the reunion of all factions in this 
Republic upon the broad platform of humanity 
a national honor. 

The second great result was the displacement 
of a sixteenth century regime in Cuba by the 
substitution of a form of local self-government. 
This experiment will have a wide reach. If 
Cuban independence shall secure to the Island 
a healthful condition of public affairs, as it is 
now believed it will, the impetus that it will 
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By James Hall* 
General Considerations 


artists the most difficult of all subjects to draw. 
Hence, when fi sketching was introduced into 
the elementary shocks Seer people felt that something 
reposterous had been attempted. Experience has shown, 
Loner, that when properly presented, a few lessons in 
figure sketching are most valuable as well as most inter- 
esting. The teacher who judges of her success by the 
number of uniformly successful papers will doubtless 
be disappointed, for failures in a figure sketch show 
more glaringly than failures in a drawing of a spray of 
leaves. But the teacher who considers all drawin 
primarily as a means of teaching observation, will find 
that figure sketching isa great eye-opener, even when 
mursued so short a time as is possible in the grades. 
ft opens the children’s eyes to large proportions and it 
may lead to an understanding of the power and beauty 
of long lines of action as master artists have drawn them. 

The fundamentals of good figure wert | are ‘‘ac- 
tion”? and“*proportion.”” The accomplished artist, as 
well as the beginner, must first get the long lines and 
large masses right before he proceeds further. This 
seems a simple statement, but the temptation is always 
strong with the pupil to spend time in drawing little 
things long before he has tried to place his drawing 
in a general way. School drawings are apt to be a 
yvatchwork of parts. If, for example, the model is a 
bow: the hair, face, and neck appear above a coat, with 
hands attached to the sleeves, while below, the trousers, 
stockings, and shoes are all clearly delineated. The 
result is not so much one picture of a boy as it isa col- 
lection of pictures of things loosely joined together. 
(Fig. 1.) In such an effort there has been little thought 
of action. The pupil has drawn each detail in turn, 
trying to make it come in the right place. He has 
worked literally and conscientiously but the result is 
not a live drawing. 

Figure II. illustrates a sketch of a boy in its early 
stages, if the lines of action are being sought. The 
thought wth this drawing is to picture a boy 
walking. The light lines show that the first effort was 
to put down the general directions of the outline of 
ney, legs and arms. The details of clothing, such as 
collar and tie, coat collar and buttons, or shoe lacings, 
are of no consequence in giving the idea of movement, 
or in giving a solid appearance to the drawing. ° Hence, 
all such details are omitted, while the greatest care has 
been taken to draw rightly the lines of action. Figure 
II. 1s an intelligent drawing, one in which the import- 
ant lines have been selected, while Fig. I. is merely the 
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Life Drawing 


result of thoughtless care. From making a host of 
drawings like Fi I. little is learned. From aiming to 
select the living Fines as in Fig. II., something of the 
point of view of the artist may be gained. 

By lines of action we mean the lines that give the 
right impression of the position that the figure is sup- 

to be in. Even a figure in repose has action in 
this sense of the word. If the action is right in the 
drawing of a standing figure, the figure will seem to 
stand firmly and naturally. It will have the right 
**swing’’ and will not look “‘stiff’’ or awkward. The 
first two or three lines are the key to the whole drawing. 
If these are wrong, no amount of. elaboration will ever 
set them right. 

Many rules of proportion for the construction of a 
figure have been formulated from Greek times to the 
present. Nevetheless, those who learn to draw the figure 

robably seldomthink much about these rules. A ver 
Pow measurements will help the beginner. More will 
hamper him and prevent his working freely. The best 
unit to take in measurement is the lentgh of the head. 
We speak of a figure as being so many heads high. That 
the size of the head in relation to the height of the 
drawing is most important is illustrated in Figure III. 
While the child is about five heads high, the man is seven 
Notice that the size of the two heads is not very different. 


Materials. 


Assuming that the lessons in figure sketching do not 
come before the seventh grade, the materials may 
be either gray paper and white blackboard crayon, or 
manila paper and a rather soft pencil. The advantage 
of working with the chalk is that it can be easily dusted 
off with a cloth if it is not put on too heavily. When 
the right lines have been found, they may be drawn in 
pencil over the light chalk lines. An ideal toward which 
to aim, however, 1s to get on with few or no erasures. 
This is quite possible when pencil alone is used, if all 
work is done in exveidliiy) y light lines from the very 
first and heavier strokes are added only at the end 
to bring out the right lines. The light tentative lines 
may then remain just as in the illustrations of this arti- 
cle. A small amount of erasing, however, is allowable 
with beginners, and, for this reason, the chalk and gray 
paper make excellent materials for first lessons. A good 
size of paper is the nine by twelve, and a drawing of a 
standing figure should be made at least ten inches high 
so that it will comfortably fill the paper. 


Choosing and Posing a Model. 


In an ordinary schoolroom, the best place to pose a 
child is on a table at the extreme front of the room, so 
that the pupils, even in the front seats, will be a reason- 
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able distance from the model. If the schoolroom 
is large and two tables are available, it may be 
found desirable to have two children pose at 
the same time in similar attitudes. A pupil from 
a lower class is frequently available and the plan 
of ** borrowing”’ a child allows every one in the 
drawing class to work. Besides, younger chil- 
dren are not apt to be so self-conscious as the 
older ones, and thus make better models, In 
determining a pose, if one that is natural and 
simple is chosen, it will not only be easier for 
the child to hold the pose but it will insure 
better results than a strained position. Later 
lessons may include positions taken in games 
and plays in which the action is more violent, 
but the first lessons should deal with the 
quieter poses until the pupils have had some 

ractice in putting down the proportions of a 

gure. In any case, rests should be given to 
the model every ten or fifteen minutes. If the 
positions of the feet are marked in chalk upon 
the table, it will be easy for the child to re- 
take the pose after the rests. 


Some Typical Lessons. 


We®will now consider more definitely two or 
three typical lessons. Perhaps the side view of 
a girl reading is as good a subject as we can 
find to begin with. It is well to choose a child 
whose hair does not obscure the shape of the 
head and whose dress is simple. When she is 
satisfactorily posed, the class should decide 
how many heads high she is. This may be 
done by measuring with the pencil held at 
arm’s length. Having found that she is, say, 
six heads tall, (as in the illustrations Figures 
IV., V., VI.), the first step is to mark off on 
the amg six equal parts which shall occupy 
nearly the entire length of the sheet. Then 
(always with light lines), the general shape of 
the head (an. oval) should be indicated, 
followed by the lines of the front and of the 
back of the body, the position of the elbow 
and of the forearm, the bottom of the dress 
and the soles of the feet. The positions of 
these lines can be reckoned in sixths in a rough 
way. The best way, however, to see the mis- 
takes of these first lines (Fig. IV.), is to hold 
the a out and make comparisons with the 
model. 

Such questions from the teacher as these will 
help the pupils to judge what corrections should 
be made: 

Does the head look the right size? (It should 
if the first measuring and planning were 
correct. ) 

Is the position of the waist right? 
If not, is it too high or too low? 


Does the distance from the soles of the 
feet to the bottom of the dress look right? 

Is the body, as indicated, too thick or 
two thin? . 

If the pupils, each for himself, try to 
answer these questions and then to correct 
their first lines accordingly, most of them 
can make a reasonable beginning. ‘The 
work should not proceed until a beginning 
similar to that shown in Fig. IV. has been ac 
complished. 

Figure V. indicates the next stage. 
general outlines are drawn. Notice that in the 
face only the position of the nose and the out- 
line of the hair have been added. ‘The posi- 
tions of the hands have been indicated, and 
legs and feet are partly defined. All the lines 
should still be kept very light. 

In Figure VI., the final stage of the sketch, 
there is yet but little detail, but the drawing is 
complete asa sketch. It tells its story. It is 
true in proportion and action, From this 
stage, it might be carried on to a point of the 
utmost finish, but for a grammar school pupil 
no more than this should be attempted. Notice 
that only the general shape of the hands has 
been drawn. Fingers, folds, buttons, 
shoe strings, ete., have been omitted. 


And how much stronger and more in- 


teresting is the sketch without them! 

The , et is always a difficult problem. _ Its 
general shape is, as was said, that of an egg, 
the ‘point’ of the oval being at the chin. 
(Fig. VII.) Having drawn the line of the 
hair, the profile of the face is divided into 
approximate thirds. ‘The forehead occupies 
the uppermost third, the nose the middle one, 
and the distance rfom the nose to the chin 
makes up the remaining third. ‘The indication 
of the eye by a triangular spot-of dark is all 
that should be attempted. The pupils are 
much inclined to overdo the sesaill making 
the lips too prominent. ‘The ear, when it 
shows, should be but indicated. ‘The placing 
of this indication, however, should be done 
with great care. In general, the ear is on a 
level with the nose, and about its length. 
Beginners are apt to think that the face con- 
stitutes all of the head that is of any im- 
yortance, and that they should begin by 
drawing the features. In other words, they 
begin where they should end. 

Figures VIII. and LX., show a simple seated 
pose. The new difficulties which this presents 
over the standing pose are conisderable but the 
method of procedure is the same. The pupils 
may have to make several efforts to place the 
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geography or history to direct the’study on 

the basis of lesson units. The idea has 
already been well set forth in McMurry’s 
books on special method. In the present ap- 
plication the lesson unit is, precisely, a topic 
embellished with a predicate, and so phrased 
as to set forth, in a potential way, an essential 

hase of the region being studied. In teach- 
ing geography according to this plan the es- 
sential description of the region is gathered 
up and expressed in a group of these lesson 
units, as a first step; and the second is to ex- 
pand each unit, in turn, to the fullness of its 
content. Ideally, this development of the unit 
will introduce all descriptive matter that is 
essential and exclude all that is not. Indeed 
it is here that the lesson unit proves its value 
as a device, in facilitating this segregation of 
essential and unessential matter in the study 
of geography. j ’ 

The main source of material for the enrich- 
ment of text-book geography is the supple- 
mentary reader. Fortunately the various pub- 
lishing houses have during late years placed at 
the teacher’s disposal an excellent fund of this 
supplemental geographical reading. And it 
has been the aim, in the present writing, to 
analyze and dissect, with great particularity, 
this entire field of suitable reading matter, so 
far as it has to do with the 
continent of North America. 
Thus an arduous and valuable 
labor is performed for the 
grade teacher which she ordi- 
narily lacks time, facility and 
training to do systematically 
for herself. In the studies 
which follow, every topic will 
be accompanied by an in- 
tlusive list of definitely 
named readings; and from 
these the teacher is at liberty 
to choose, according to the 
contents of her school 
library. 

At the end of the present 
article will be found a list of 
those books which have been 
utilized in these studies. 


fy IS a great help in the teaching of either 


Physical North America. 


For these physical studies 
there is no material suitable 
for use as supplementary 
reading by the _ pupils. 
Therefore, while the device of 
lesson units is made use of 
here, as in the descriptive 
work, the reading cited are 
all intended for the teacher 
herself. 

Structure, 

Lesson Units. 

1. North America has four 
great parts—three plateaus 
and a central lowland. The 
central lowland projects an 
arm to the east iol forms the 
Atlantic coastal plain. 2. 
North America has a broken 
coast-line, with many good 
harbors, and her rivers open 
navigation into the heart of 
the continent. 3%. The north- 
ern half of North America 
was lang ago invaded by a 
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North America draw on the 
map of the continent. This map is to be pre- 
served for reference throughout the teaching of 
Beside the map 
draw three profiles on parallels 60, 40, and 20 
north. 


North America. 
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Brigham, 70-87, 173-82. 


Shaler, Story of our Continent, 90-102. 


Shaler, First book in Geology, 107-12. 
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great ice sheet, and most of the lakes are a 
product of this glacial period. 


1. North America has four great 
three plateaus and a central lowland. 
pret an arm to the east and 
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Davis, 117-26, 129-36, 161-74, 188-95, 292-5, 350-4, 


Dryer, 68-80, 178-89, 229-38. 


Gilbert & Brigham, 57-60, 151-4, 155-8, 160-7, 168-79, 


179-85. 


Redway, New basis, 96-7. 


Redway’s Advanced geography, 45-6, 49-53, 10. 


Frye’s Advanced Geography, 8, 17-18, 64-71. 


Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 5-10. 


Tarr & McMurry, Pennsylvania Supplement, 3-12. 


Tarr & McMurry, Texas Supplement, 3-13. 


Herbertson, North America, xiv-xxi. 
Dodge, 19-23, 76-80, 89-96, 137-53. 
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MASS MAP OF NORTH AMERICA 








The lessons will utilize this text-book map, the 
blackboard map, and the profiles, in con- 
junction. 

Have the pupils discover what the colors of 
the map mean, by reading the explanation in 
the lower corner. Let them locate and name 
the four great features—the Rocky Mountain 
highland, the Appalachian highland, the 
Laurentian highland, and the central lowland 
(with its extension, the Atlantic plain). 

Let individual pupils now step to the black- 
board map and locate the same features, while 
the class watch critically. Repeat this with 
various pupils until the text-book om and 
the blackboard map become mutually in- 
terpretative. 

xplain the meaning of ups blackboard 

profiles and have individuals come up and 

int out in them the Rocky Mountain high- 
and (or plateau: use the terms interchange- 
ably), the Appalachian plateau, the central 
lowland, and the Atlantic plain. 

Regard the lowlands as being less than 
1,000 feet in elevation and the highlands, or 
plateaus, as being 1,000 feet or over. Elicit 
that if the continent should sink 1,000 feet 
into the sea the three plateaus would become 
islands. On the blackboard draw a rough 
outline of North America and have individual 
pupils come up and draw, within it, the coast- 

lines of these three islands as 

they would then appear. 

(Fig. 3.) 

Elicit the difference be- 
tween a plateau and a moun- 
tain and have each form 
pointed out in the profiles. 

Elicit that the Rocky 
Mountain plateau is greatly 
longer, broader, and higher 
than either of the eastern 
plateaus. Denver is about a 
mile in elevation (5,200), 

‘and this may be taken 
roughly as the average for 
the plateau. In'Mexico it is 
higher; the City of Mexico is 

in a plateau valley 7,500 

feet in elevation. The Appa- 

lachian and Laurentian <a 

teaus are, roughly, only 2,000 

feet in altitude. 

Compare some of the high ‘ 
peaks of the Rockies with 
those of the Applachians (in 
round figures) : Pike's Peak, 
Colorado, 14,000 ft; Popo- - 
catepetl, Mexico, 17,000; 
Mek inle , Alaska, 20,000. 
Mt. Washington, New Hamp- 

shire, 6,300; Mitchell, North 
Carolina, 6,700. Note that 
the City of Mexico, on the 
plateau fovr, has a greater 
elevation than any peak of 
the Appalachians. 


How do the plateau and 
peak elevations of the Rockies 
compare with those of the 
Andes? Only the highlands 
of central Asia exceed the 
Andean plateau in altitude. 
Tell the class of Lake Titi- 
caca, nearly 13,000 feet 
above the sea (how much 
higher than your nearest big 
mountain ?), where steamboats 
ride **above the clouds.’’ Lo- 
cate the plateau of Bolivia, 
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and Lake Titicaca init. Locate Lake Titicaca 
in the blackboard profile (Fig 3.). Some of 
the mountains around it are over 20,000 feet 
high. Locate Sorata, or have a pupil do it, 
on your mass map. Locate the volcano 
Aconcagua (23,000 ft.), in middle Chile—the 
highest mountain in the world outside of 
Asia. ‘Tell the class of Quito, over 9,000 feet 
above the sea, a city almost on the equator, 
yet so high as to be ever cool. Have it located 
on the political map. Mention and _ locate 
other high Andean cities—Bogota (8,800 ft. ), 
Pa Paz (12,000 ft.), Cuzeo (11,000 ft.), 
Lotosi (13,000 ft.). 

On the text-book map let the pupils trace 
the central plain from the Gulf to the 


ah is NT ite 


harbor? A sheltered bay or inlet where ves- 
sels may load and unload, or ride at anchor 
without fear of storms. Elicit that without 
suitable harbors a country cannot partake in 
ocean trade. 

Show that the Atlantic coast of the United 
States has many fine harbors, from Maine to 
Chesapeake Bay; while the Pacific Coast has 
only two harbors of the finest type—San Fran- 
cisco Bay and Puget Sound. he Columbia 


race is of my dimensions, but is fronted 


bya angerous bar. ‘Teach about ‘*drowned 
rivers,’’ or fiords, of which most of these har- 


bors are types. 


Pitt 





Arctic coasts. Where is it ‘narrowest? 
What four great rivers lie in this plain? 
(Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Nelson, Mac- 
kenize.) Locate and describe each (source, 
direction of flow, and receiving body of 
water). Trace the Atlantic plain and de- 
scribe its location. Let in dividual pupils 
indicate these features on the blackboard 
map. 

t the class trace the divide of the St. 
Lawrence basin, separating it from other 
basins. Note that nearly everywhere this 
divide is less than 2,000 feet in elevation, re- 
markably low for a great river basin. Com- 
oer with western divide of the Mississippi 
asin. 

Written Work. 

1. Name the four great features of North 
America. 

2. If the continent sank a thousand feet into 
the sea how would its coast lines change ? 

3. By means of a diagram show the differ- 
ence between a plateau and a mountain. 

4, Compare the Rocky Mountain plateau 
with the Appalachian plateau. 

5. Rloak how high is the Rocky Mountain 
plateau? Where is it highest ? 

6. Compare the Rockies with the Andes in 
elevation. 


2. North America has a broken coast-line, 
with many good harbors, and her rivers open 
navigation into the heart of the continent. 


Teacuer’s Reapine: 

Dryer, 95, 227-9. 

Brigham, 53-6, 72-4, 105-6, 127-41. 

Gilbert & Brigham, 10-11, 302-16, 

Davis, 95-7, 195-7, 296. 

Shaler, Aspects, 7-9. 

Shaler, Story of our Continent, 84-8, 102-12, 247-9, 

Chisholm, 382-3. 

Adams, 17, 18, 19, 22-6, 38, 45, 149-59, 157-61. 

Redway, New basis, 96-7, 83-8. 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 10-11, 21. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 19-21, 124-6. 

Tarr & McMurry, Texas Supplement, 3-5. 

Tarr & McMurry, California Supplement, 10-14, 

Frye’s Advanced Geography, 12-12, 59. 

Herbertson, North America, xvii, xx-xxi. 

Ralph, 1-43. 

Channing, (Students’ history United States), 11-15. 

Dodge, 11-13, 105-8, 89-96, 165-70. 

Oxley, 190-96 (the possibilities of Hudson's Bay). 

With the blackboard map and the text-book 
political map before the agen teach that 
river steamers operate as far up as St. Paul, 
on the Mississippi;* Fort Benton, Montana, 
on the Missouri; and Pittsburg, on the Ohio; 
and that steamers of the largest type traverse 
every part of the Great Lakes. The falls and 
rapids in the St. Lawrence are remedied by 
canals, and cargoes are sent from the Great 
Lakes to the sea. Note Duluth and Chicago 
as the heads of navigation in the Lake basin. 
The Atlantic and Gulf rivers are navigable to 
the beginning of the highlands. 

In teaching about the coast-line and harbors, 
use the detailed maps of sections in the text- 
book (New England section, Gulf section, etc. ) 
Talk a little with the class about the signifi- 
cance of good harbors. Specifically, what is a 


*Its navigable waters extend to seventeen states. 
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Teacuer’s Reaprnas: 

Davis, 330-46. 

Dryer, 108-22, 122-48. 

Gilbert & Brigham, 10, 119-32, 132-50, 

Brigham, 41-5, 115-24-— 151-2. 

Redway’s Advanced Geography, 19-20. 

Frye’s Advanced Geography, 10, 88. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 12-18. 

Tarr & McMurry, New England Supplement, 7-12. 
Tarr & McMurry, Pennsylvania Supplement, 153-19. 
Tarr & McMurry, Ohio Supplement, 2-7. 

Tarr & McMurry, Utah Supplement, 16-19. 

Tarr & McMurry, California Supplement, 49-50, 
Herbertson, North America, xiv, 29. 

Shaler, Aspects, 179-81. 

Shaler, First Book, geology, 125-9. 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 65-75, 79-80, 84, 
Dodge, !21-32, 132-6. 

‘The map on page 48 of Redway’s Ad- 
vanced Geography shows the limits of the 
glacial drift. Other maps of the glacial 
area are given in Tarr & McMurry, second 
book, p. 14; Dryer, 125; Davis, 332; 
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Fig. 2. Profiles of North America 

Show that our Southern States have no 
really good harbors south of Norfolk; the 
reason being that the Atlantic plain continues 
out under the sea, making shallow coast 
waters, with sandbars across the river mouths. 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds look like great 
harbors on the map, but they are shallow in- 
lets behind sandbars, and usef'th only in the 
coasting trade, where small vessels are used. 
New Orleans has a good harbor, but it is not, 
strictly speaking, a coast harbor, being a 
hundred miles up the river. Galveston’s busy 
harbor is lar why artificial, being a shallow 
lagoon behind a sandbar which the Govern- 
ment has dredged deep enough to admit ocean- 
going vessels, 

Written Work. 

1. Tell how our rivers help our commerce. 

2. Name three heads of navigation in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

3. Name two in the Great Lake system. 

4. What is a harbor? 5 

5. Where are the good harbors of the 
United States ? 





If North America should subside 
a thousand feet. 


Fig. 3. 


6. Why are the harbors of the Southern 
States comparatively poor ? 

3. The northern half of North America was 
long ago covered by a great we sheet; and 
most of the lakes are a product of this glacial 


period, . 


Gilbert & Brigham, 145. Note that nearly 
all of the lakes of our continent are within 
this glaciated area. 

Give the class an idea of the immensity 
of this ancient ice sheet. It is estimated 
to have been over 5,000 feet thick (nearly 

amile). ‘Tell how the slow-moving glaciers 
ground. out new valleys and filled old ones. 
It utterly changed the face of the land over 
which it advanced and receded. Now, owing 
to a change of climate, the ice sheet has re 
treated northward until the great ice cap of 
Greenland is its only remnant. 

Tell about the moraines deposited by the re- 
treating glaciers, and how these moraines form 
lake basins. 

Written Work. 

1. ‘Tell what you have learned of the great 
ice sheet. } 

2. Describe the movement of a glacier. 

3. What are moraines ? 

4. How did the glacier make our lakes ? 

5. Where may glaciers be found today ? 

Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material in the text-book is 
now to be used as a summary and review. 

Redway’s Advanced Geography, 10-11, 19-20, 21, 45- 
6, 49-53, 88. 

Frye’s Advanced Geography, 8, 17-18, 64-81, 12-13, 
59, $8. 

Tarr & MeMurry, Introductory Geography, 17-27, 28- 
98, 39-52, 62-7, 139. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 5-10, 
12-18, 


19-21, 124-6, 





War’s Contribution to Our History 3 


(Continued from page i!) 


afford to the millions who are still denied the 
privileges of self-government, is immeasure- 
able. Porto Rico already has demonstrated 
her ability in self-government. 

It will appear that the conflict in 1754-1763 
planted the seed of an Anglo-Saxon Demo- 
cracy; the conflict in 1776-1783 pruned the 
growing tree; the conflict in 1812-1814 
watered it anew; the conflict in 1860-1865 
corrected the distortion by training its growth 
from the two main roots, the national, and the 
federal; and the conflict in 1898 welded the 
mighty branches (which by the rigid correction 
were growing apart), to the main body, per- 
mitting the tree to extend its shade to the 
islands of the sea, and promising by its in- 
fluence the awakening into life of the people 
of the earth who have not yet enjoyed the 
blessings of selfgovernment. 


Questions. 

1. What were the substantial results of the 
French and Indian War? 

2. Of the war for Independence ? 

3. Of the War of 1812? 

4. Of the Civil war? 

5. Of the Spanish-American war ? 

6. Why are the fruits of peace greater than 
those of war? 
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teacher in whose soul *‘there is a filling 

joy” that June and vacation days are 

here. She will be just as glad when it is 
school time again. 

It has been wisely said that ‘*Rest is the 
fitting of self for one’s sphere,’’ and the teacher 
who can rest and yet keep her school leisurely 
in mind with all schoolroom strain eliminated 
during vacation time, is laying the foundation 
for the success of the coming year which shall 
eclipse all previous records. 

How many times during the school year when 
presenting a new me when striving to add 
zest to an old one, did this thought come—**I 
saw an article on this last summer; there was a 
ao of that in such and such a magazine. 

ow I wish I had saved them.”’ Here isa 
suggestion which has been tried in the balance 
and found not wanting. Expend twenty-five 
or thirty cents for a large letter and invoice 
file. ‘The pockets are all labeled alphabeti- 
cally. You label them above the Raced 
Nature Study,—reserving several pockets for 
this; one for birds, one for plants, one for 
seeds, and one miscellaneous—and the others 
Language. Number, Picture Study, Seat 
Work, Games, Memory Gems, Poems, Stories, 
Songs and Color Work. While reading you 
will often come across something which will be 
of value next year, cut it out, or copy it and 
~~ it into its proper pocket. While rambling 
in the woods, many an interesting specimen 
will be found that will be the basis of many 
a nature lesson during the winter months. It 
will provide material for the most practical 
language lessons you ever had. Drop it into 
the pocket for future use, or, if easily 
destroyed, place in a box and drop a note with 
the name of the material on it into the ket. 
It is mag the work of a moment to do this 
and one day’s work of sorting, mounting and 
arranging the collection means material for 
many a class which otherwise would have to be 
gga when, oh so tired after a day’s work. 

y will be 
tools as valu- 
able to teach- 
er and pupils 
as the hammer 
and saw are to 
the carpenter. 
Close inspec- 
tion of the 
happy, busy 
schoolroom 
will divulge 
its secret—an 
abundance of 
tools, many of 
them crude, 
but all valu- 
able in a high 
degree. Very 
often through 
the use of ma- 
terial differ- 
ent from the 
text-book, in- 
terest and zeal 
are created in 
the mind of 
the boy who 
hitherto has 
heartily dis- 
liked school; 
discipline be- 
comes easier, 
and last, but 


not least, good 


é Pie June again,”’ and no disgrace to the 


Vacation Plans 
By Laura Loehle Thornburg 


tools mean much saving of the teacher’s time 
and strength. : 

While doing even desultory reading, muc 
material asserts itself to the alert teacher’s eye. 
How many stories are read which would be 
excellent supplementary work. Cut them out, 
drop them into the story pocket and mount 
them later. We all wish we could remember 
the beautiful memory gems we read but we 
cannot, so cut them out, one by one, dro 
them into the gem pocket and later you wi 
have a memory gem booklet which you would 
not exchange for two of the very latest novels. 
How many pictures of authors we see. What 
splendid biography, splendid language drill 
they hold in their faces. For sense training 
these pictures are also fine. 

During the winter months only those who 
have had work with **Children of, other Coun- 
tries’? know how interesting the lessons are. 
Last Sunday’s paper had a little Jap girl, last 
month’s magazine a German lass, and the Sun- 
day School paper a stout Dutch lad with a 
background of Dutch sky and windmills; cut 
them out—when mounted with others found, 
they become a little mine of priceless nuggets. 

You remember the day you gave the little 
ones a lesson on cotton and thought you were 
so fortunate to have some cotton seeds to show 
them. Next year the lessons will be thrice 
more interesting, for you saved the pictures of 
cotton fields, cotton gins, planters, and negroes 
at work, and you also dropped into the pocket 
little specimens of things made of cotton, such 
as cotton cloth, thread, lace, etc., and mounted 
them with the pictures. 

You have always had specimens of various 
trees, twigs labeled, hick aaa scetions of the 
trunk labeled; now save the pictures you see 
of lumber camps, rafts, saws and machinery, 
pictures of all things made of wood. Fasten 
your specimens on a large card, paste your 
pictures below and see if the lessons when 
given are not ‘‘full to the brim.” 

We all try to teach children at various times 
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how our clothes are made—wools, silks and 
cottons—and do not have to read many maga- 
zines to find pictures of the various industries. 
The silk worm series of one of our late maga- 
zines have been used by many teachers with 
wonderful success. 

It would be hard to compute how many 
pictures you and I see in newspapers and 
magazines which would be so helpful for 
language lessons but which we consign to the 
furnace. Small pictures of horses, cows, 
flowers, tools, anything along the child vocab- 
ulary desired, need but a moment of the vaca- 
tion time for clipping. They may be used for 
seat work advantageously. Mount the pictures 
and place in a box. In another box write 
sentences using these words, such as ‘*See the 
prey flower,’’ etc., and tell the children to 
sort them, placing the sentence with its picture. 
Vary this by giving the picture alone and 
“— the writing of original sentences. 

henever the passing of the month means 
the tearing off sp calendar page, slip it into 
the number pocket. During the seat work 
period let the little ones cut out the squares of 
numbers. This is good training in accuracy. 
Then mount them, and for a change in the 
number lesson pass these calendar numbers. A 
child rises and says **My number is ten. Is it 
larger or smaller than yours?”’ **How much 
larger?”’ ‘*Please give all combinations of 
ten.”? Older pupils may write problems, such 
as **My number is sixteen cents. Sixteen cents 
equals one dime, one nickel and one cent. Six- 
teen equals ten plus five plus one.”’ 

At another seat work period, one class may 
mount three of these numbers in a row, five, 
six, four. ‘These are held up an instant for 
their sum. Vary this by saying ** Add one to 
each, etc.”’ 

Still another use for these calendar numbers 
is to pass to half of the class cards that have 
two numbers mounted, as five, four, and dis- 
tribute to the other half the numbers which are 
the answers. The child having the first card 

oes to the 

oard and 
writes, **Five 
plus four 
equals what, ”’ 
and the child 
having the 
answer must 
pass quickly 
to the board 
and write the 
answer. 

It is real 
sport during 
vacation to 
fill little bot- 
tles with spec- 
imens of nat- 
ive soil and to 
make a _ col- 
lection of 


metals and 
minerals. Nor 
does it take 


much time to 
make a fine 
collection of 


seeds—one of 
edible seeds 
such as wheat, 
corn, rye, 
barley, buck- 
wheat, nuts, 


(Continued on 
Page 50) 
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EXICO is a 

land of con- 

‘tradiction s. 
The easiest country 
to. reach from the 
United States, it is 
also the most for- 
eign in race and 
customs, and_ its 
ruins and _ barbar- 
ism together with 
its advanced civil- 
ization, 








contrast. 
the City of Mexico, 


you would at once be interested in the dark- 
skinned people that throng the streets. You 
would see that, in general, two distinct races 
are represented, the characteristics of each 
It would not be diffi- 
cult to distinguish the Indian traits, as it is 
the Indian blood that dominates the masses of 
The native Mexican is either a 
full blooded Indian or he is of Spanish de- 


He is rarely a pure Spaniard, as nearly 


being strongly marked. 


the people. 


scent, 
all families, even among the upper classes, 
have mingled more or , with the Indians, 
but he is a distinct type and numbers amon 
his class the. more intelligent inhabitants o 
Mexico. From his ranks, comes the Mexican 
gentleman, up-to-date in manners, dress, 
speech, and business methods, as well as the 
caballero, in buckskin trousers and gold-em- 
broidered. sombrero. ‘There are, also, women 
in smartest frocks, who have adopted many of 
the American customs, and_pictur- 
esque senoritas, bare-headed or hood- 
ed in rebozos. But distinct social 
caste exists among them. The line 
of separation is sharply drawn. 

It is evident that the Indian stands 
at the bottom of the social scale. 
Scantily wrapped in his zarape, he 
lolls about the streets in idleness and 
apathy, his squaw carrying her - 
pouek Gn her back. He deen thinks 
of saving money. The present is his 
only concern. and he sees no comfort 
in anything higher than the position 
and circumstances in which he was 
born. Able to live on little, he earns little, 
,and gambles until his small possessions are 

ne. 

Above the Aztec, is the Mexican of a more 
or less romantic type. He is dressed in buck- 
skin or cloth trousers, sometimes trimmed with 
rows of coins, and a flannel shirt. His som- 
brero constitutes his chief delight, and he will 
foe from twenty to thirty dollars for it, 

enying himself other and more necessary 
things for this luxury. His occupation is 
often that of a cowboy, and he teatle’ a free 
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make it 
a marvelof cosmo- 
politanism and 


If you were to visit 


A Glimpse of the People of Mexico 


By Lena E. Patten 


life on a ranche, where he is supplied by his 
master with horses and saddles and is paid 


about ten dollars a month, with food and lodg- 


ee 


ing. In the city, you may see him ‘playing 


bear, ”’*—as it is called,—which means courting 
his sweetheart outside her barred window. 






























The upper classes of Mexicans resemble the 
upper classes in New York or any other center 
of higher civilization, and it is only in certain 
customs that they differ. Well dressed men 
and handsomely gowned women are seen in 
Mexico as elsewhere, but it is only in this 
quaint country that hats are removed in offices, 
that men embrace each other when they meet, 
that all sorts of endearing words are exchanged 
without meaning, and that courtesy is carried 
to an extreme Fetied seems to us an absurd- 

ity. The fact that your host says, 


when you enter his 
house, ““Ya tomo v 

sion de sucase.”’ 
(** You have now taken 

session of your 
ah means noth- 
ing except, ‘*You are 
welcome,’’ but it is 
a formality of ex- 
ression that no well- 
red Mexican would 


neglect. 
Among the _ best 
families of Mexico 


there is a great ten- 
dency toward the ad- 
option of English 
ways. The sons are 
often educated in England, while the young 
children are supplied with English governesses. 
Men are beginning to use English saddles, to 
adopt corduroy breeches and high boots, and 
already the death knell of the native saddle 
and dress is sounded. English is spoken by 
all well educated people as well as in the shops. 

The street scenes of the City of Mexico are 
strange and often grotesque. The shop win- 
dows are full of coliaieaibiok articles, the shops 
themselves are fanciful in coloring and decora- 
tion, while the cosmopolitan people, in all 
manner of costumes, make the street gay with 
color and variety. , 

The cab service is one of the most unique 
systems known, the color and general character 
of the cab you engage being somewhat of an 
indication of the class of society to which you 
belong. For example, the cabs bearing yellow 
flags are the cheapest and by riding in them 

you indicate at least your unwill- 
ingness to spend money; those dec- 
orated with red are of medium price 
and are consequently most largely 
yatronized; while others, with dark 
dlue bands painted on the body, 
demand the largest fees and are used 
only by the better-to-do people. One 
does not call a coach or a servant in 





— Mexico by speaking but by hissing 
' or clapping the hands. 

Another unusual custom of the 

Wethgen= streets 1s the watering system. In- 

dians, with cans in hand, are seen 


sprinkling the streets, inch by inch. 
This is, indeed, a laborious way of laying the 
dust, especially as the warm air dries the street 
in a quarter of an hour after it is watered. 
There are many quaint and_ interesting 
things about a Mexican home. The house is 
usually built around an open square, thus en- 
closing a court which is often a scene of tropic 
beauty, with 
its palms and 
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Use of the Dictionary in the School 


¢¢]T WAS at an evening reception that I 
stood chatting with a gentleman, to 
whom I had just been .introduced. He 

spoke in a most cultivated,. musical tone of 

voice; but the more remarkable thing that I 

noticed, and that fascinated me, in its mar- 

velous beauty, was the exquisite English that 
flowed so fluently from his lips,”’ said a very 
able woman to me not long ago. 

She continued, ‘*I could not refrain from 
the persistent question that rose to my lips, 
‘Pray tell me in what university, and in what 
country you were educated that you have be- 
come the ssor of so rich and beautiful a 
power in language.’”’—- : 

He answered, “*I never went even to High 
School, for I was early forced to earn a liveli- 
hood, but from a mere lad, the dictionary was 
alwaysa charmed book. I took delig t in 
learning new words, and in framing them into 
sentences that to me seemed reg: This de- 
light grew upon me as I grew older. After 
business ‘hours, I read for a time daily in the 
dictionary. And now it seems the dictionary 
is my most heplful friend, for it has — 
me carefulness and exactness in speech, dis- 
crimination in choice of words, and a degree 
of fluency I never dreamed possible, for I was 
a bashful, silent boy. And I am an Amer- 
ican, too, in answer to your sceond question.” 

The Course of Study of the Chicago Public 
Schools offers a most —— outline from 
the first grade on, in word study. If carefully 
followed for eight years, we, too, could roduce 
just such cultivated people, provided English 
speech daily joined hands with word study, 
and they worked in friendliness fs. eres But 
alas! In our continual cry of an ‘‘over 
crowded curriculum’’ we fall back into our 
shiftless thought ‘‘of doing the best we can” 
and we teach a few unrelated words or a few 
stems or prefixes, and we let it go at that. 

I have seen more dead spelling lessons (word- 
study) than any dead language could possibly 
produce, simply because we are not alert as to 
the power of a word, and of our ability as 
teachers to help the children to appreciate that 

wer. And I have seen, too, most live spell- 
ing lessons in which every child was prepared 
to discuss stem, prefix and suffix because he 
felt this eagerness to add more and more to his 

English vocabulary. Nor was he content 

merely with the fundamental lesson, but he 

would use in every possible way the words 

he had gathered peal a certain stems, and try 

them on the teacher, much to her delight, sur- 
rise, and amusement. 

One day the stem “‘alt,”? meaning “high” 
was given to a class, *‘*Exalt’’ means to *'lift 
up,”’ as came out ovis the lesson. A little 
German girl announced: 

**They exalted the house.”’ 

**Why?”’ asked the teacher, wonderingly. 

“They lifted it up.” 

When it was explained that “‘exalt’’ had a 
mental and spiritual meaning, rather than a 
physical one, she was silent. The next day 
she came early to the teacher. 

**T have a beautiful sentence,’’? she said. 

‘T+ A1l the nations of the earth shall be ex- 
alted when peace and love reign here!’ ”” 

**How did you get it?” aaed the teacher. 
“It is most beautiful.” 

“I thought it out this morning before I 
arose.”’ and her face was beaming. Later 
this same little girl became very able in her 
power to use new words. Her vocabulary was 
greatly enriched. 


*principal of Warreh School, Chicago, Ill. 





By Harriette Taylor Treadwell* 


. To cover the work quickly and effectually, 


the followi rn are offered: 
First Grade: Elementary sounds are taught | 


by the slow pronunciation of words in the 
child’s vocabulary. New words are built from 
familiar sounds. Last half of . short 
exercises in oral and written spelling of easy 
words. Use blackboard. 

Second Grade: Continue same work. Chil- 
dren keep a list of new words learned. 

Third Grade: Continue work of first and 
second grades. Building of new words by 
familiar sounds and syllables. Oral and writ- 
ten spelling of words, dictated in sentences. 

Fourth and Fifth Grades: Beginning of use 
of the dictionary. Class exercises with dic- 
tionaries in the hands to secure quick finding 
of words; correct spelling (when in doubt), 
correct pronunciation, marks and choice of 
definitions for words in sentences. Study: 
Forms of new words, syllabication, pronuncia- 
tion, accent, and diacritical marks. Composi- 
tion of words: The most common prefixes and 
suffixes (Swinton’s Word Analysis, most help- 
ful), compound words, and synonyms. Dic- 
tation Exercises. 

Sixth Grade: Continue previous work. 
Common abbreviations and contractions, (the 
latter incidental to reading). A study of 
homonymns; synonymns; and composition of 
words; prefixes, suffixes,, and English roots; 
compounds and derivatives. Dictation exer- 
cises and use of dictionary, daily. 

Seventh Grade: Same as Fifth and Sixth 
Grades. Sketch of the history of the English 
language; use of the unabridged dictionary. 

ighth Grade: Review of former grades, 
including a review of words commonly mis- 
spelled; pronunciation; composition of words; 
review of Anglo-Saxon prefixes, suffixes, and 
roots; most common Greek and Latin prefixes 
and suffixes; word-building; compounds; and 
derivatives. 

Use in original sentences: 

The study of words,—of stem-formation,— 
is truly enchanting, unless the teacher is too 
conscientious in requiring meanings of most 
unusual derivatives. This excessive diligence 
will kill enthusiasm quickly. Take, for in- 
stance, a series of words derived from ** Ann,”’ 
meaning ** year’’—annual, annuity, annuitants, 
annals, anniversary, superannuated, biennial, 

rennially, centennial, semi-annual, Anno 
Jomini, annalist. Many of these words the 
children will emplo properly in sentences for 
the next day after the **stem’’ study has been 
Many mistakes will be made. But 


Let the chil- 

r. 
Discuss them in class. Write on the Sned 
and have class corrections. . 

The stem ‘‘tract,’’ meaning *‘draw,”’ is most 
‘“attractive’’ to children. Traction, a drawing 
(a most heated word among us today); attract, 
to draw to; retract, to draw back; substract, 
to draw under; tractable, easy to draw; con- 
tract, to draw together or with; protract, to 
draw out; abstract or detract, to draw from; dis- 
tract, to draw in two ways; extract, to draw out 

‘**Anim’’ is another live stem. Indeed, a 
list of two hundred or more stems can be stud- 
ied with unwavering interest, unless the teacher 
permits too obscure words to creep in, words 
that are beyond the child’s scope altogether, 
perhaps beyond hers, too. 

Word origin is deeply interesting. ‘*Puer- 
ile’ from **puer’? means boyish; hence, the 
meaning has come to be ‘*weak,”’ not worth 
while. 


given. 
at growth will also obtain. 
te bring in their original sentences on 


**Virile”’ from “‘vir,’? man, means‘ manly; 
hence, strong, powerful, worth while. 

The boys are never particularly pleased with 
the ultimate meaning of *‘puerile’’ and say, 
*Well, you can’t expect boys to be as een 4 


as men anyway. at word is a mean wo 
puerile, and unfair.” 
‘Sinister’? means “‘Jeft.”? The. ultimate 


meaning, *‘a look to the left,”’ has a thought 
of evil or dark intention, and therefore has 
come to be a word with a sneer in it. * 

When a word has humor in it, or a laugh, 
it carries with it good nature, as the word 
aes: which means to take quickly and 

uietly, but perhaps for fun. The word 
**steal’’ has no laugh in it. It is cold and 
hard. It is the same with the words ‘*rogue”’ 
and **scoundrel.”” The one we may forgive, 
the other must be punished to the full extent 
of the law. 

The birth of a word is equally interesting. 
‘**Trivial’’ means literally **the three ways.” 
In pioneer times, where three roads met the 
tavern. was built. The travelers coming in 
from their long journeys rested-here, chatted 
together, strangers as they were to each other, 
and their conversation was of the adventures 
on the road after the light manner of chance 
acquaintance in wns 4 contact. Their con- 
versation was ‘‘trivial,’’ and so the word was 
born. 

The word **pecuniary”’ is also full of mean- 
ing. Carlyle says, *‘A simple invention it was 
in the old world Grazier, sick of lugging his 
slow Ox about the country till he got it bar- 
tered for corn or oil, to take a piece of leather, 
and thereon scratch or stamp the mere figure 
of an Ox (or Pecus), put it in his pocket and 
call it ‘Pecunia,’ money.”’ 

With this world of words before us it is our 
own fault if we do not make our boys and 
~ cultivated through a directed use of the 

ictionary. 





Reproduction Stories. 
By Jean E. Hanson. 


Legend of Blue-eyed Grass. 


Once upon a.time this grass had no flower, 
or crown. Do ‘you know how it won the bit 
of blue? Watch and you will see how Blue- 
eyes loves the Sun. For if the Sun does not 
shine she goes to sleep till he wakens her with 
his kisses, 

‘**I wish I had a flower to wear, like the 
Daisy,” —_ little Blue-eyes one day. 

** Please help me, I’m hurt,”’ cried a wounded 
Cricket, just then. And the kind little grass 
held him up on her stem, in the sunshine till 
he felt quite well. And the Sun smiled warmly 
on the little grass. And the next morning she 
wore a blue crown, with a bit of gold in the 
center, at the end of one of. her Blades. She 
has worn it ever since, and becaue of the crown 
she can see the Sun, now, and they smile at 
one another. So when the Sun sinks behind 
the western hills Blue-eyes folds her crown, 
and nodding awaits the dawn. She wears it 
only for the great King of Day. 


Bird’s Nests. 


**Why, how different birds’ nests are, in the 
North and South,”’ said Dixie, when she was 
visiting her little northern cousin. ‘*Now, 
down South, at my house, the Orioles all hang 
their nests on the north side of trees, and here 
in the north I see they hang them on the seuth 
side. And the nests here are lined with down 
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and horse-hair. Down South, where it’s so 
much warmer, they are unlined.” 
**Suppose you two find out more nest secrets, 
this summer, ce Uncle Jack. “Tl 
ive a prize of $5.00 for the best set of Nest 
ries you can gather. Only,—remember— 
don’t rob or disturb a nest. Take only aban- 
doned nests. But, of course,’’ he laughed, **I 
needn’t worry about that, as you’re not boys!”’ 


Fire-crackers. 


The greater part of the almost two million 
dollar’s worth of fire-crackers annually ex- 
ported by China comes to New York. And 
the United States stands next to China in its 
use of them. 

Thousands of Chinese men, women, and chil- 
dren work at the making of fire-crackers, for 
there are no manufactories there, the work 
being done by hand. bing receive only about 
$1.40 for making 10,000 fire-crackers, labor- 
ing from six in the morning until eleven at 
night, seven days a week. 

a Chinese woman or child works like a 
slave for two days to earn what you spend on 
a few bunches of fire-crackers. Aren’t you 
thankful that in our country labor is better 
paid? 

The Peace Flag. 

In the same city where more than a century 
ago Betsy Ross made our first **Star-spangled 
heme gl the first Peace Flag also came into 

ing. 

On the 399th anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus, (Oct. 12, 1891) 
four hundred representatives of the peace 
societies from all over the world met in old 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia. And there, 
in the very room where the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed, the peace emblem was 
born. You have often seen it waving side by 
side with ‘“‘Old Glory.” Perhaps you are in 
one of the New York schools to which the D: 
A. R.’s presented those twio splendid peace 
flags. So you know how it eahive white- 
bordered flag, with the words, ** Peace for all 


Nations.”’ 





A Summer Suggestion. 
By Jean Halifax 


Since the long vacation will be here next 

month, ‘and since 
**All play and no work 
Makes Jack a mere shirk.’’ 

ree we teachers start the children on some 
delightful and helpful summer Nature Study. 

Let the children hunt up all the flower 
fables and stories (like the Blue-eyed Grass 
legend, e. g.,) they can find this summer. 
Write the stories on one page of a composi- 
tion-book, and mount the pressed flower on the 
opposite page: 
r, make a ‘‘Nest Story’? book. Describe 
the little home and its owner, and paste photos 
or cuts, make drawings of them on the page 
opposite. Of course, more than one page can 
be given to story or description. If wished, 
a prize could offered for the best booklet. 
This would encourage the children in botaniz- 
ing, and give them **something to do,”’ which 
is both peasant and instructive. We have 


found this plan a splendid one. And it makes 
such a pleasant ‘‘opening day’? in September. 





You can’t imagine how enthusiastic the chil- 
dren are over their booklets, and how each 
— is eager for the teacher to look at his or 
ers, as the case may be, first. Besides, we 
have found these booklets just the things to 
show to our visitors. ‘They enjoy them, and it 
encourages the children when they see how 
pleased the older people are with their work. 
And, moreover; our booklets furnished abun- 
dance of fresh material for Bird Day and for 
**Friday Exercises. ”’ 
Of course, too, this is a help in the Gram- 
mar, Writing and Nature work, 





A Glimpse of the People of Mexico 


(Continued from page 17 


Mexican food is unlike that to which Amer- 
icans are accustomed, and the manner of pre- 
paring these foreign dishes is interesting and, 
unique. ‘Tortillas constitute one of the chief 
articles of food. They are made of corn, 
which is ground on a flat stone by means of a 
metate, or smaller stone, held in the hands and 
moved upward and downward as one does in 
rubbing clothes on a wash-board. When 
sufficiently fine, the corn is patted into little 
cakes. These are then baked and are ready 
for use. 

A visit to the market places reveals many 
interesting sights. There are lavish displays 
of fruits, vegetables, fowl, game, pottery, and 
other articles. Wagons are backed up along 
the streets, and the selling of goods goes on at 
a lively rate within and without the building. 
Prices vary surprisingly, and the buyers are 
keen to strike bargains. 
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‘Nature 


Note: This article may be read by theclass as an exercise 
in supplementary reading and reproduced, orally or in writ- 
ing. Itisto be given in connection with the double page 
picture of the camels on pages twenty-eight and twenty-nine. 


Home of the Camel, 


There are no wild camels, for this remark- 
able animal is one of the very few of which 
there are now no wild representatives. It has 
been domesticated for hundreds of years. 

The home of the Arabian camel 1s far away 
in the sun-scorched deserts of northern Africa 
and southwestern Asia; where the whistle of 
the steam engine has never been heard and no 
horse could travel through the soft, hot sand. 

No other animal is so enduring as the camel ; 
it is the chief means of transport did well de- 
serves its name, ‘Ship of the Desert.” 


Camel and Dromedary. 


Some people seem to think that the pane is 
the difference between the two. But Mr. Pal- 

rave says:—'*The camel and the dromedary 
in Arabia are the same identical genus and 
creature, excepting that the dromedary is a 
high-bred camel, and the camel a low-bred 
dromedary; exactly the distinction which ex- 
ists between a race horse and a hack; both are 
horses, but the one of blood and the other not. 
But both and each of them have only one 
hump, placed immediately behind their should- 
ers, where it serves as a fixing point for the 
saddle or burden.” 

The Dromedary.is noted for its peg and 
speed. It travels eight to ten miles an hour, 
and can keep this up for several days. 

The Bactrian, or two-humped camel, is a 
native of Central Asia. It is as much the 
‘ship’ of the cold plateau of Asia as the 
lighter species is the **ship’’ of the Arabian 
desert. Bach is adapted in an especial man- 
ner to its locality. The Bactrian camel is 
long-haired, can endure the extreme cold, and 
has been known to eat snow when thirsty. It 
is larger than the Arabian camel, can travel 
rocky roads, will eat almost anything, and in 
the protracted marches, its long neck gives a 
wide range of vision, assisting it to reach far 
to the rough shrubs along each side of the 
path. The pasture of the desert is often hard 
and thorny, but the cartilaginous texture of 
the camel’s mouth enables it to eat this coarse 


food and thrive upon it. 


The Llama 


Belongs to the Camel Family. Is found in 
Peru and Chile. Has no hump; its foot is 
hard, suited for rocky places rather than for 
sand. Isa beautiful animal; has character- 
istics of the camel, deer, and goat. Has a 
long, graceful neck; fine, silky wool, Can 
carry more than a hundred weight for fifteen 
or twenty miles a day. Is used by the Peru- 
vians as a beast of burden. $00,000 llamas 
were used for the Potosi mines alone, in carry- 
ing metal over the mountain passes. 

‘he Alpaca, (llama pacos), is also domesti- 
cated, and is useful for its fleece. 


‘ Description. 


The Arabian Camel is tall, from seven to 
ten feet high, and about eight feet long. _ Its 
color is‘ usuallf a pale brown, but the most 
valuable animals are reddish or light gray. 
There are a few black camels. The hair is 
fine in some places, in others coarse. The 
neck is long and thin, and the head is carried 
high, thus enabling the camel to see for a great 
distance. The eyes are dark, prominent, and 
shaded by large, protecting sind with long, 





ieay ima The Camel = 


By Katherine Wentworth Rothsay 


close lashess, thus giving it the power to see 
clearly in the brightest sunshine. nostrils 
are large for breathing, but essing valve- 
like folds, which close ther, a wonderful 

rotection from the fearful sand storms of the 

esert. The sense of:-smell is so powerful that 
it can detect the presence of water at a very 
great distance. Ase ei 


The Camel’s Storehouse. 


There are still more wonderful , provisions 
for its desert life. There is no curve in the 
spine under the hump. The hump is largely 
composed of fat, which gradually grows 
smaller on a long journey, for the fat in some 
way serves the camel for food. But it grows 
again, though slowly. ; 

And the “Ship of the Desert”? carries its 
water supply as well as food! The stomach 
has rows of cells, about three inches deep, 
which can be closed; here thirty or forty pints 
of water can be stored. With the hump and 
the water cells’ supply of food and drink the 
camel can live for days—often almost two 
weeks—without other food. 

Long, long ago, before cows, camels, and 
such anmials were domesticated by man, they 
were the choice prey of wild beasts like the 
lion and tiger. So, for protection, they needed 
some means by which they could feed upon the 
grassy plains quickly, and then retreat to some 
safe. spot to chew and digest that hasty lunch. 
This special contrivance is in the stomach. 
We do not swallow our food, then later bring 
it back to our mouths to chew it! But that is 
just what the cow and the camel do. Cud- 
chewing animals have four stomachs, one to 
receive the food, two used to prepare it, and 
one in which the changes are made. 

Before setting out on a long journey the 
camel drinks a great quahtity of water, which, 
secreted in these mysterious, membraneous 
cells, will last for many days and relieve its 
thirst in the desert march. 


The Feet. 


Have you ever worn’ the broad, flat snow- 
shoes with which people in the north can walk 
on the surface of the deep snow and yet not 
sink below? Look at the camel’s foot. See 
how large and broad it is—tough, spreading, 
saiboiebaiad, elastically padded; adapted 
especially for traveling over dry sand. Be- 
cause of these pads, t'1e camel’s tread is abso- 
lutely noiseless. 

A horse can never be used in the desert 
ways; his feet are not planned for sand-travel. 


Food. 


The herbage of the desert is scant and coarse, 
but the camel contents himself with what he 
can get by the roadside,—dry herbage, date 
and tamarisk leaves, and even ‘plants like 
spears and daggers”? which other animals will 
not touch, e is fond of the barley-cakes his 
master gives him, of dates, grains, beans, etc., 
—purely vegetable faod. 


The Pads. 

How is a camel loaded? He kneels for this. 
See the leathery .pads on his knees, which keep 
them from being cut by the sharp sand when 
he kneels for loading or for rest. His chest 
has such a pad too. The camel is born with 
these pads. 


Training. 


The camel is taught to kneel and receive the 
burden when very young. (Baby camels are 


me eters a ae 


called . ‘‘calves:’?)’ As it grows’ older, the 
burden’ is ually made heavier, till at last 
the .camel is a strong, fast animal, capable of 
long, hard journeys—from seventy’ to. one 
hundred miles in twenty-four, hours, and'keep- 
in this up for days at ‘a time. 


-»..4 , Camel-riding., © tas 

An exercise to which you need to become ac- 
customed, some one says, if you don’t want to 
be_half-killed in starting! You get into the 
saddle while the camel kneels. He raises on his 
hind legs, and-you are **jounced”’ forwards; 
he gets up on his fore legs, and you are thrown 
teehfen hard that’you are sure your back is 
broken! Then away you. jolt. 


Use to Man. 


The camel is indispensable to the- desert 
ranger of Egypt and Arabia. — It is his onl 
means for travel, and constitutes his wealth for 
trading purposes. In the days of -old-a man’s 
wealth was reckoned by the number of- his 
camels. Job had three thousand. They. were. 
also used in war. I. Sam..17-30.. A camel can 
be purchased in Egypt now for from thirty to 
forty dollars. high-bred dromedary 


brings a much larger sum, as he can travel 
much faster. 
No wonder that the grateful Arabs call. the 


camel the ‘“‘Gift of Heaven,’ for it supplies 
the majority of the needs of its owner. Its 
flesh is his food (though it is usually too val- 
uable to be killed for its flesh); its fat is used 
in place of butter; the milk. of .the female, 
mixed with meal, is the food of the Arab 
family; its skin is used in making sandals 
saddles, buckets and water-bottles. e hair 
is shorn every summer; the coarse hair is 
woven into cloth for garments, shawls, rugs, 
and carpets; the fine hair is made into the 
brushes which artists use. Even the dung is 
useful, as it makes an excellent fuel. The 
camel’s body is a protection to the Arab from 
the terrible sandstorms of the desert, and from 
the attacks of foes. Often camels have saved 
their master’s lives by'guiding them to’ water. 
But, it is as a carrier of merchandise that 
the camel is chiefly valued.. The merchants of 
the East have found it to be the only method 
of transportation and year after year, long 
caravans, with silent tread, have traversed the 
almost pathless desert, carrying to and fro, the 
valuable cargoes of those oriental lands. 


Blackboard Outline. 
1. Classification. 
Class, Mammalia. 
Order, Ungulata, (having hoofs). 
Genus, Camelus, (Lat.,—a camel). 
Species, Dromedarius (Gk., dromas, speedy). 
2. Where found. 
Arabian Camel (one hump) lives in northern 
Africa and southwestern Asia. 
Dromedary (one hump), in same countries. 
Bactrian Camel (two humps) is a native of 
Central Asia. 
3. Description. 
Tall, about eight feet long. 
Color, gray or light brown. 
Hair, part fine, part coarse. 
Long, thin neck; carries head high. 
Eyes, dark, prominent, well protected. 
4. Characteristics. 
Strong, can endure great fatigue. 
Travels about five miles an hour. 
Heavily loaded, can go three miles an hour, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Some Useful Keys. 


HAVE seen. in your columns a great many 

devices for preventing whispering, and 

perhaps you have had quite enough; but, if 
not, here is an original a of mine which I 
tried and found very successful. 

I was teaching an ungraded school of about 
thirty-five scholars ranging from five to fifteen 
years of age, and asa Toke. they were inclined 
to whisper a great deal. 

One morning I gave to each pupil a key, cut 

‘ out of heavy paper, with his name written on 
it. ‘These,’ P told the children, ‘are the 
keys to your lips, and I don’t want you to 
unlock them. When I see you whispering I 
shall know they are unlocked, and I must take 
the key. Let me see who will hold his the 
longest.”’ 

Of course, within the first few days, several 
pupils had to give up their keys; but the ma- 
jority held them a long time—for they were 
trying to see who would be the last to give up 
his key. “ And some, who through forgetful- 


ness had lost their keys, wished to try lover 


again. I allowed them to speak to one 
another with permission, if it was absolutely 
necessary, and soon useless whispreing was 


unknown in the school. 


L. M.D. VE 
A Novel Spelling Game. 


This is a hint for arousing interest in spell- 
ing in the lower grades. 

Ve call the game “A Journey Around the 
World.”’ It is played as follows: The name 
of a large city is written upon each black- 
board about the room. Board number one 
contains the name of our home town; the 
others, such cities as New York, London, Paris, 
Rome, Calcutta, Pekin, Tokio, San Francisco, 
ete., in order. The older pupils are stationed 
at these cities and are called ticket agents. 
Each holds in his hand a card containing five 
words which the little traveler must spell in 
order to pass to the next city. 

‘The game can be varied by having number 
combinations instead of words on the card. I 
find it most valuable both as a rcreation and 
as a drill in oral spelling. 

P. W., Texas. 


“Button, Button, Who'll Get the Button ?”’ 


To secure good attendance and prevent tardi- 
ness, I found the ** Punctuality” button a very 
great help. A 2g. neither absent or tardy 
for five consecutive days is allowed to wear a 
buttton until absent or tardy, then he must 
forfeit the button until he has again attended 
for five days without being absent or tardy. 
**Deportment”’ buttons can be used in much 
the same way. 

What has proved to me a very helpful device 
in spelling is to print pupils’ names on white 
yaper and tack on the wall. Then for every 
iy a pupil has been perfect in spelling a 
colored star is placed on a letter of his name. 





Each pupil is very anxious to have all the 
letters in his name covered with stars. 


L. B., Iowa. 
Busy Work. 
Thinking that perhaps some of the rural 
school sy, Da may find t these devices useful, I 


send some which I have used successfully. 

For number work in the ‘first le, small 
circles cut and pasted to form different combi- 
nations; stars may also be used. 

The little figures of children and toys on the 
pasteboard cracker boxes are pretty, cut out 
and mounted on dark cardboard for use in 
numbers. Have the children cut from cata- 
logues, dolls and various toys, mount and write 
name under each. This will associate the 
name with the object. 

Boxes, cradles, houses, etc., may be con- 
structed by the children and the best ones 
fastened to the blackboard with name of each 
article written underneath. 

Words may be traced on desks with slightly 
moistened chalk, then outlined with shoe pegs, 
colored beads or seeds. 

MarcuerireE Grant, Lakota, N. D. 


More Busy Work Hints. 


For a number of years I taught in a country 
school and on rainy days found it a problem 
to know how to keep the little ones, (who 
usually went out to play after finishing their 
lessons in the morning and afternoon, ) busy 
and interested while I heard the older aiille 
recite. 

So I cut from calendars and advertisements, 
letters and figures, putting them in boxes. 
After their ric were over, these boxes 
were handed to the younger pupils, who 
would, by laying the numbers on their desks, 
count by ones, twos, threes, etc., do short ex- 
amples in addition, subtraction, multiplication 
or division, or using the letters would spell out 
their next spelling or reading lesson. I found 
that this plan of work (which they considered 
play), ve them very much in counting and 
especially in spelling. 

had me nearly discouraged in tryi 

to teach one little boy his letters, He coul 

spell words but seemed not to be able to 
remember the letters when he saw them in other 
words. I commenced with the word apple, 
gave him a box of letters and told him to pick 
me out all the a’s he could find, the first ie. 
Then he picked out the different letters, and 
finally learned to pick them all out to spell the 
whole word. By that time he could recognize 
those four letters any place in his book. 
Then I took the words boy, cat, dog; and 
sooner than I expected he knew all his letters. 

But one of the best things about using these 
letters and figures, was that, whereas this little 
one had been noisy as soon as his lessons were 
over, he would now work with his figures and 
letters, many times an hour at a time, so 
quietly I would not have known he was in the 
room, This was also true of others. L. T. 
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A Patriotic Song. 


(Probably many other teachers besides H. 
C. P. have set to music some new school song, 
and have thus added to the list of good school 
room *‘pieces.”’ ‘Teachers are always glad of 
a new and easy song, so we hope others will 
follow the example of this contributor.— 
Editor. ) 

Here is a copy of a poem I found long ago 
in a ‘*Youth’s Companion”? and set to a famil- 
iar tune. Perhaps some other school would 
like it as well as we do. 

When I strike off hektograph copies of songs 
for the pupils, I find it convenient to have the 
measures numbered, that I may the more readily 
call attention to possible errors in the singing. 

H. C. Park, 
Hubbard School, 25th St., Detroit. 
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A song for the home land, its valleys and hills, 
Its lakes lying blue, and its silvery rills; 
.A song for the fields and their harvests of gold, 


A song for the mines with their wealth all untold. 
God b it, the dear land, the land of the free, 
O beautiful home land, our hearts cling to thee. 


A song for the church with its call unto prayer, 

For the comfort, and healing, and joy we have there; 
A song for the school, with the flag on its roof, 

For the lesson it teaches, for manhood in proof; 

A song for true brotherhood, sturdy and free, 

O home land, dear home land, a chorus for thee. 


And oh, may our home land be cleansed from all stain, 
And, pure as our Fathers, endowed to remain, 

Its banner of stars be flung out to the breeze, 

Its fearless e = sail on the path of the seas. 

God bless it, the dear land, the land of the free, 

O beautiful home land, our hearts cling to thee. 


Margaret E. Sangster. 


A Geography Hint. 


Bs my oo -_ little girl who is 
alone in her geogra class. tried the 
2 ie plan, instead of the regular written 
test. She had just finished the study of 
China. Several outline maps of this country 
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“were eut out of heavy paper, then mounted on 
‘colored paper. The first map, which was used 
‘for the cover, bore the words, ‘*Study of 
‘China.”” This was followed by one painted 
‘yellow. Mountains, rivers, lakes, with the 
‘capital and principal cities, were located on 
‘this. hens et 2a at pa came next; rice and 
on 


‘tea were the paper, and the names of 
‘other uctions writtten in words. A gaily 
‘painted flag had its place. Pictures or short 


‘sketches covering the ey ote dress, customs, 
‘religion, sehool life, etc., filled up the remain- 


‘ing sheets. The little booklet was then tied — 


‘together with ribbon, and laid aside in the 
‘children’s busy-work box. ‘ 

For the benefit of a younger class of pupils 
I took a heavy piece of manila paper, and on 
it drew a large circle. This 1 marked off in 
its respective zones, and tacked it up. 

For the next week, pictures of birds, animals, 
fish and men (of different races) were collected. 
After this, many pleasant moments passed in 
placing these where they gor on our map. 

This seemed to give the children a definite 
idea of what is to be found on this great, 
round world of ours. 

E. F. W. Wisconsin. 


Geography Study. 


After the study of a continent has been 
completed, a very good plan’to fix in the minds 
of the pupils the main elevations, depressions, 
rivers, etc., is to have the children make a 
relief map of the continent. 

First take a piece of cardboard the desired 
size, have the children draw the map and give 
each child a lump of pulp. (‘This can be made 
by cutting newspapers in very small picees 
and put them ina pail of water. Keep them 
well covered with water for about three weeks, 
kneading: and mixing them well every day. 
By that you will have a good pulp to work 
with). Give a lump of this pulp to each child 
and let him fill in the map he hs drawn with the 
pulp about half an inch thick, making eleva- 
tions for the mountains and depressions for the 
lakes. A samll stick may be used to make the 
rivers, making them wide at the mouth and 
narrower at the source. A blue pencil may be 
used to mark the water in the lakes and rivers. 
When completed, put up to dry for two or 
three days. The maps may then be taken 
down and tacked on the wall. 


South America - 


is the best one to begin on, as it is the easiest 
to draw. 
Crara E. Bucnanan, New Jersey. 


Vines for the Schoolhouse. 


(The planting and care of.vines and flowers 
not only add to the appearance of the build- 
ing, but also give the pupils a sense of **part- 
nership,”’ and tend to make the boys less rough 
in their play, for the vines and flowers’ must 
not be torn or crushed.— Editor). 


I improved the looks of my schoolroom by 
pining on the walls the best maps and other 
rawing of my pupils, as well as Perry pic- 
tures and: pictures cut from magazines and 
newspapers. As the pictures were mounted on 
cardboard mats they were inexpensive. In the 
spring my larger girls and I trained morning 
glories and cypress vines over the windows, 
thus adding to the appearance and comfort of 

a plain little country schoolhouse. 

A. G. Barrie, Payson, Okla. 


Envelope Collections. 


Teachers’ magazines accumulate quickly and 
take up a great deal of room, and yet contain 
too much valuable information to be thrown 
away. My plan is this: Have large envelopes, 
one for each school month. Into these put 
stories, pictures, poems, etc., suitable for the 
different months. The collections grow larger 
year by year, and when a new month begins, 
the teacher has material to work with for the 
entire month. 

The Thanksgiving, Christmas, and February 
collection (containing clippings relating to the 
lives of Lincoln, Longfellow, Washington and 
Lowell) are very helpful, containing poems 
and suggestions for entertainments for those 
days and they save a great deal of time that 
might otherwise be spent in looking up mater- 
ial for talks and entertainments. 

Also, have large envelopes for pictures of 
authors and their homes, history pictures, an- 
imal pictures, ete. When the collections grow 
large, mount them. The little children will 
be greatly interested in the animal pictures. 

Have a piece of gray cambric in a conven- 
ient place. On this pin pictures of current 
events. : 

Teach the little. ones motion songs; they 
like the motion as well as the songs. 

Emma Jounson, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Longfellow Day. 
The pupils in my room—Eighth Grade— 


have since their primary days celebrated Feb- 
ruary 22nd by a program in honor of Wash- 
ington. This year, we agreed that it would 
be pleasant to have a onion The plan we 
adopted could be made suitable for an un- 
graded school by simply shortening some of 
the recitations. 

Some time before the date of the program, | 
read Hiawatha, carefully making extracts for 
recitation, and selecting pupils for the various 

rts. Some sections were read by the pupils 
and abstracts of the story give. I enclose a 
copy of the program: 


Program in Honor of H. W. Longfellow. 


Music—America 
At close of concert recitation of “Children’s Hour.” 
Biography of Longfellow. 
“Old Clock on the Stairs’’ 
Chosen because Washington occupied Craigie House in '75 
Music—Mt. Vernon Bells, 
“Slave in the Dismal Swamp.’’ 


HIAWATHA SECTION 
Introduction 
Extract recited. 
Geography of the Poem 
Interesting paper. 
A Unique Invitation 
Sent to Longfellow family by Ojibways. 
The Peace Pipe 
Kxtract—recited, 
Hiawatha’s Childhood 
Given in four sections by four pupils. 
Musie—**An Indian Lullaby” 
Hiawatha's Fasting 
Abstract by one pupil. 
Hiawatha‘’s Hunting 
Extract. 
Hiawatha’s Picture Writing 
Story told, and drawings made at same time. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing 
In three sections. 
Music—‘Stars of the Summer Night” 
Hiawatha’s Canoe 
}jxtracts—in two sections, 


Last part recited by auother. 


il .watha’s Friends 

Extracts—In two sections. 

Music—Hymn (Sung in Omaha by Teacher) 

Hiawatha’'s [amine 

Extracts-In three sections. 
The Coming of the Missionaries 

Abstract of section. 
Farewell to Hiawatha 

Last part of above section. 

Music—**Farewell” 
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Our blackboards were decorated with stencil’ 
and freehand drawings, and we had a small 
Ce of Indian pictures and a on 

isplay. Our seemed to enjoy t 

ak, “and the Scans ese ee OE: I think 
that Longfellow will hereafter be more than 
just a name to the class. 

Rose E. Happen, Smith Center, Kan. 


School Improvement League and a Flower 
Garden. 


{n rural districts, there is a tendency on the 
part of the pupils, especially during the winter 
months, to be tardy. In order to rectify this, 
immediately after the morning’s devotional 
service, I read to them for about five minutes 
from some interesting book, such as: ‘* From 
Cabin to Mansion,” and **Mrs. Wiggs.’ It 
acts likea charm! The pupils are prompt, 
and at thesame time they are receiving instruc- 
tion in good literature and morals. 

We were sadly in need of a library, and b 
consulting the Board of Trustees, I found they 
would contribute as much towards obtaining 
one as the school would. We decided, there- 
fore, todo our part. The pupils, from the 
largest to the smallest, took much interest in 
the plan I’ proposed, and were anxious to as- 
sist. We had dramas, readings, songs, panto- 
mimes, etc. An entertainment of this kind is 
generally largely attended in the country, 
where there are not many diversions anyway. 
With the small entrance fee and the proceeds 
from the refreshments, we realized a consider- 
able sum, $50.00. Some of this, however, was 
expended on curtains and the like for the 
schoolroom. 

We have a School Improvement League— I 
know of no better way to get the patrons inter- 
ested—which meets once or twice a month. 
Occasionally we have a Parents’ Day, inviting 
the parents to come and see how the school is 
conducted, and to hear the exercises prepared 
for them. They have assisted in beautifying 
the school-grounds. We have nice trees set 
out, and also a flower garden. The pupils are 
delighted to bring plants, bulbs, etc., for the 
latter, L. CG. RR. Va. 


To Promote Good Order. 


_ ing that was left after papering a room, with 


narrow oe tacked across the back, under 
which I could slip pieces of pasteboard to fit 
the frame. 


I had three sections of desks in my room 
and the board was divided into~ three 
parts. After dismissal each afternoon, the 
section that had whispered, the section that 
had whispered the least, made least noise, and 
had gone to work promptly at the bell-tap, 
was given a blue circle in the frame. This 
created some rivalry as to who would get 
the most circles, and worked very well for a 
long time,—so well I intend to try it again in 
a few weeks. . 

When I had to try another plan, I wrote out 
the highest averages for the month and plaged 
them in the frame. Each pupil, naturally, 
was anxious to have his name Praia 

Laura R. A. Tuomas, Chestertown, Md. 


“Lining Up.” 

I had not taught long before I exper- 
ienced considerable difficulty in getting my 
pupils in at the end of each intermission so as 
to become quiet and ‘“‘down to business”’ 
without having some who would be out and 
claim not to have “‘heard the bell.’’ So I 
tried the following plan with success. I 
had it understood among the pupils that when 
I rang the bell the first time they would fall 
in line, the boys on one side and the girls on 
the other, in single file, and at the tap of 
second bell start, the re first and the boys 


last. Thus it is ony seen that the desired 
result may be attained. This is good as a 
discipline also. T. B. Tartar. 


For Friday Afternoon. 


I wish to tell you how I spend Friday after- 
noons with the children. 

At recess time I arrange a number of differ- 
ent articles, such as books, pencils, apples, 
etc., on a long board which is used as a counter. 
Each article has the price attached. Picees of 
wrapping paper are cut the size of ordinary 
bills and left on the counter ready for use. 
At the other end of the room, and apart from 
the counter, is the cashier’s desk. For money, 





amount is left in the cashier’s desk with which 
to make change, while the rest is put into a 


**common purse’’ to be used by the hasers. 
When all is in readiness, two clerks and a 
cashier are appointed. The children take 
turns in buying. Only two children are al- 
lowed at the counter at the same time. The 
clerks are required to write their bills in **full 
form.’’ When finished they are taken to the 
cashier who looks them over; if a mistake is 
detected the bill is taken back to the clerk 
from whom it came. He then forfeits his 
right to clerkship. If correct, itis paid, the 
necessary making and counting of change 
being done as rapidly and accurately as pos- 
sible. The amount received and change are 
noted on the other side of the bill. They are 
then receipted and given to one of the older 
pupils who acts as book-keeper. Here, again, 
they ate looked over for mistakes and if any 
are found the cashier suffers the same loss as 
do the clerks. The work is.all carried on in 
a low tone of voice. Each one is busy with 
his or her own work and striving to hold the 
appointed position, so that no confusion or 
disturbance is created. 

I find the work has enabled the children to 
perform accurately and rapidly the simple 
arithmetical operations, and also to write well. 

M. S. E. 





If a man could take his choice of all the” 
lives that are possible on the earth, there is 
none so much to be desired for its joy-pro- 
ducing quality as a truly self-denying, conse- 
crated Christian life.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





Write it on your hearts that every day is 
the best day of the year. —Emerson. 





Grow old along with me! 
* The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made. 
—Robert Browning. 





It was only a glad ‘Good morning ! ”’ 
As she passed along the way, 
But it spread the morning's glory 











we use pieces of pasteboard cut and marked to Ovvek tlw Reshane dav. 
I hati a frame made from some picture mold- represent the different coins. A_ sufficient wore —Carlotta Perry. i 
THE ZU-ZU BAND. 
Arranged by T. B. Weaver. 
Sopranos. . Lae [ Repeat this phrase to accommodate the repeated lines. ] D. C. 
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1, Oh! -we can play onthe big bassdrum,Andthis is the mu-sic i it,— Rig, jig, boom,is the big bassdrum,And that is theway we do it. 

2, Oh! we can playontheold ban-jo, And this is the mu-sic to  it,— ( Pink, pank, pink, on the old ban - jo, And 


Altos, 


Rig, jig, boom,on the 


tenet is theway we do it. 
Fine, 


big bass drum, And 
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8 Oh! we can psy on the tambourine, 
And this is the music to it,— 
Ting, tong, ting, on the tambourine, 
And pink, pank, pink, on the old banjo, 


And rig, jig, boom, on the big bass drum, 


And that is the way we do it. 
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Rig, jig, boom, 
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Rig, jig, boom, 

6 Oh! we can play on the clarinet, 


And this is the music to it,— 
Loo, la, loo, on the clarinet, 


And jing, jang, jing, on the triangle, 
And too, ta, too, on the bugle aoe, 


And ving, tang, ting, on the tambourine, 
. 


4 Oht we can play on the bugle horn. And pink, pank, pink, on the old banjo, 
And this is the music to it,— ‘ And rig, jig, boom, on the big bass drum 
Too, ta, too, on the bugle horn, And that is the way we do it. 
i And ting, tong, ting, on the tambourine, 
And pink, pank, pink, on the old banjo, 
And rig, fig, boom, on the big bees drum, aioe 
* py seadeapeine ss dante Rub-i-dy-dub-de-dub on the small snare drum, 
5 Oh! we can play on the triangle, And loo, la, loo, on the clarinet, 
And this is the music to it,— And jing, jang, jing, on the triangle, 


Jing, jang, jing, on the triangle, 

And too, ta, too, on the bugle horn, 

And ting, tang, ting, on the tambourine, 
And pink, pank, pink, on the old banjo, 


And rig, jig, boom, on the big bass drum, 


And that is the way we do it, 


And too, ta, too, on the bugle horn, 


And tin 
And pi 


on the tambourine, 


tang, tin 
~ 4 pank, pia, on the old banjo, 


And rig, jig, boom, on the big bass drum, 


And that is the way we do it. 
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JUNE BUSY WORK DRAWING CARDS 


Drawn for Normal Instructor by Fred Hamilton Daniels, Director of Drawing, Springfield, Massachusetts 




















Wishing You a Pleasant Vacation. 


NORMAL Instructor wishes all of its read- 
ersa pleasant, restful, profitable vaca- 
‘tion. May you be ready for work in Septem- 

ber with renewed interest. To really enjoy 


teaching or any kind of work, one must learn 
to really love it. 
Phillips Brooks, whose own life bubbled over 


with brightness and joy, wrote the following 
helpful words, which we recommend for the 
consideration of our readers: 

“Try just as far as possible to find the 

leasure of your life in the work to which it 
Gas been settled that your life must be given. 
Study its principles. Let your interest dwell 
on its details. Make it delightful by the 
affections which cluster around it, by the 
help which you are able through it to give to 
other people, by the education which your 
own faculties are getting out of it. In all 
these ways make your business the center and 
fountain of your joy, and then life will be 
healthy and ae Your store, or your office, 
or your work-bench, shall be bright with the 
associations of delight and vocal with your 
thankfulness to God, who has given you in them 
the most radiant revelation of Himself: This 
is the only true transfiguration and success 
of labor and of life.” 


Meeting of Nationa Educational As- 
sociation Postponed. 
‘THE officials of the National Educational 


Association have issued the following an- 
nouncement concerning the July meeting of 
the Association, which was planned for San 
Francisco. 

‘In view of the appalling calamity which 
has visited San Francisco, it is im ible for 
the National Educational Asseciation to hold 
its meeting this year in that city. After a 
considering all the letters and telegrams whic 
have been received from all parts of the United 
States, and after carefully weighing what is 
due the people of San Francisco, the Executive 
Committee, under the authority conferred 
upon them by the Board of Directors at its 
last meeting, the Board of Trustees concurr- 
ing, decide to postpone the National Educa- 
tional Association meeting for one year, toa 
jlace yet to be determined. They join in the 
hogs that the Associxvtion may goto San 
Francisco as soon as feasible.”’ 


Normal Instructor Plans for the New 
School Year. 


N° PAINS will be spared this coming year 
to make Normal Instructor the most prac- 
tical and heplful journal published for 
teachers who have pupils of all grades. 

The handsome new cover design is the first 
of a series of cover designs appropriate for the 
month. 

The new type will be appreciated by the 
many teachers who are accustomed to place the 
paper in the hands of the pupils for supple- 
mentary lessons. 

The paper used in this issue and to be used 
throughout the year is of better quality, and 
has added much to the manufacturing expense. 

con of camels given on pages 


The large 
this issue is the first of a series of 


28 and 290 


animal pictures which will be continued, These 
ictures will be accompanied each month by a 
ar for older pupils and one for younger 
upils, as is given in this issue. This combi- 
nation of Nature study, was menage read- 
ing, oral and written rep 


uction work and 















material for wall decoration will, we feel sure, 
please you. 

The Hiawatha blackboard drawings on page 
15 were prepared by Mr. Walter J. Kenyon, 


who is a series of drawings to il- 
lustrate different subjects, %f 

Mr. Kenyon is also preparing for Normal 
Instructor readers a series of articles upon 
-the subject of “‘How to Teach Drawing.” 
These articles are bei red to aid 
teachers who do not feel proficient in this 
subject and who are in need of practical 
suggestions. They will be pre for schools 
containing pupils of all grades and where the 
time allotted for drawing is very limited. 

Practical up-to-date articles on History, 
Geography, Arithmetic and English will 
furnished by prominent specialists in these 


ae 
first page of Normal Instructor this year 
will be devoted to timely articles of vital 
interest to Bi, sag teachers prepared by 
prominent educators.. 

The department of **Hints from the School- 
room’’ begun in this issue will give each Nor- 





ATURE finishes everything and that 

makes a large part of her charm. 

Every little flower is perfect and 

complete, from root to seed. Every leaf 

* which will open in the next springtime 

will have its little ribs and edges as exactly 

and completely finished as if it were the 

only leaf God intended to make in the whole 
year. 

Let us learn to do everything as well as 
we can, Thatturns life into art. The least 
thing thoroughly well done, becomes artistic, 
It isa fine art to walk perfectly well, not in 
the heavy mechanical way which most of us 
walk. It is a fine art to speak well, to ar- 

ticulate distinctly, to pronounce correctly, 
to use the right word and not the wrong one. 
Anything complete, rounded, full, exact, 
gives pleasure; anything slovenly, slip-shod, 
unfinished is discouraging. 

—/James Freeman Clarke 











mal Instructor reader an opportunity to help 
other teachers. We invite you all to keep a note 
book for this department and to make it a 

int to jot down new methods you have 
Raid helpful in your work. 

The ** Educational Progress’’ department will 
contain interesting items of educational infor- 
mation for teachers who desire to keep in touch 
with the most important current events of the 
educational world. 

The ‘‘Help-One-Another Club’’ has had phe- 
nomenal success from the start. Mrs. Halifax 
will continue to conduct this department in 
her usual bright, helpfal manner. 

Prof. Edson M. Mills will continue his good 
work in the department of ** Problems Solved. ”’ 
We are pleased that his work is so much ap- 

need § : 


The de 


rtment of ‘* Answers to Queries,”’ 


in which interest never seems to lessen, will be 
continued under the same efficient management. 

Mrs. Annie S. Perkins will continue her 
helpful work for teachers in the department of 
+ plawasine Gleanings.”’ 


to our rs. 

It is the aim of Normal Instructor to 
brighten the school life of teachers and pupils. 
We not only want to give you the very latest 
and best methods approved by leading edu- 
cators, but we want to help you to -present 
lessons to your pupils so that they will really 
enjoy going to school. 


Teach Children to Protect the Wild 


Flowers. 


HE threatened extinction of many of our 
wild flowers because of thoughtlessness, 
calls for the co-operation of teachers to do 
all in their power to teach children the im- 
— of care in gathering the wild flowers. 
should be taught that some flowers must 
be left for seed oat that plants must not be 
pulled up by the roots. It is true that much 
of the wild flower devastation which threatens 
the extinction of our wild orchids, ground pine, 
laurel, cardinal flower, rare’ ferns, arbutus, 
azaleias, and fringed gentian is caused by 
older le, but if the children can be 
taught to protect them, much will be ac- 
complished. % 

Whenever practicable, encourage children 
to make wild flower gardens in their school 

ards. The boys may be asked to carry 

skets of the soil from the places where the 
different flowers are found and both boys and 
girls can gare agers the different wild flower 
— to such places in the school yard as 
ave conditions as near as possible like the 
places where they found them. Of course, 
they will easily understand that if a plant is 
found ina damp shady place, it should be 
ipo sage to just such a place, and if found 
ina y sunny spot, it will need to be placed in 
a similar place. 

Such gardens as these will be a wonderful 
incentive to train children to know, love and 
protect wild flowars, and to take a step 
towards that ideal condition of enjoying the 
flowers without feeling the necessity of pick- 
ing every one they see. 


Relaxation. 
you will notice in the Educational Progress 
department the following item: 
**In Hoboken, N. J., one of the features of 


each morning’s exercises is a short interval of 
absolute silence. Beginning at the stroke of 
a bell and for five minutes, every teacher and 
pupil, and even the-chance visitor, are held in 
perfect stillness. The teachers like the plan.” 

We hope this plan will be adopted in every 
school. American people are criticised for 
their waste of nervous energy, and if children 
can be taught the importance of. relaxation 
and silence it will help them wonderfully to 
overcome this bane fault. Impress upon 
them what a wonderful accomplishment it is 
to be able to go to sleep at will by being able 
to completely relax and keep perfectly quiet. 
Show them how perfectly the cat ma Sane 
relaxation, and how she saves her energy for 
use when really needed. Tell them of the 
great men and women who have been able to 
accomplish herculean tasks because of their 
power to relax for a few minutes when weary 
and rest so perfectly that they were able to 
take up their tasks again and go on with them 
with renewed energy. The little rests when 
really needed enabled them to accomplish so 


much more than long rests could sibly do 
after they were bere, Be y tioned. é 

















~The Editor’s Page | ere 
Plans are being made to make the depart- 


ments of ‘‘Entertainment’”’ and ‘Pieces to 
Speak’’ of more interest and value than ever 
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Parents’ Day Program 
By Olive Atherton 


Decorations: Pictures of old homesteads, beauti- 
ful Madonnas, and children should be attractively 
arranged about the room. « We especially recom- 
mend the full-page illustration in Ladies’ Home 
Jourtial, December, 1904, ‘‘Stay, Stay at Home My 
Heart.’’ Asa novel feature, ask the children who 
have little baby brothers and sisters at home to 
borrew their photographs for you to use on this 
océasion. In a prominent place, hang one of the 
_wiré ‘photograph-holders and in this arrange your 
babies... You may be sure it will be a very attrac- 
tive. decoration. If your school is small and babies 
few, fill in the unused spaces wth pretty evergreen 
sprays, feru fronds, or other appropriate framing. 
Other decorations may consist of flowers, evergeen, 

_erepe paper. 

_ Invitations:and Souvenirs: A parent can not fail 
to be pleased with invitations written in the class- 
room. Thése should be suitably worded by the 
teacher and copied from: the board in best hand- 
writing. The teacher should place the invitations, 
as she happens to take them, in envelopes which 
are thén passed to the pupils to be addressed. 
Although fathers can not ofteti attend exercises 
giveit in the daytime, it is well to address the 

~ invitations to botl Mr. and Mrs. Let each 
child address the envelope which the child in front 
of him is to take home, the front seats addressing 
for the back, 

Thé souvenirs should be simple and uniform, An 

oblong piece of gray cardboard with a Madonna 
pasted upon it and a verse written below makes a 
pretty and appropriate bookmark. Selections for 
quotations may be made from verses given in the 
exercise or elsewhere. If more elaborate souvenirs 
are desired, a booklet may be made by tying to- 
gether, with bright ribbon, gray cardboard covers, 
and placing sheets.of white paper between ; or a set 
of envelopes for holding clippings may be similarly 
arranged, or sheets of blotting paper may be sur- 
mounted by the cardboard, the whole cut into odd, 
pretty shapes. A tiny picture should ornament the 
cardboard in each case. 

Social Entertainment: One school entertained 
very prettily recently, on Parents’ Day, by serving 
to the guests at the close of the program lemonade 
and tea-cakes (these come in packages and can be 
procured from any baker or grocer.) The money 
needed—a very small sum—was part of an amount 
earned by an evening entertainment previously 
given. 





1. Opening Song, ‘“Home Sweet Home.”’ 

2. Quotations: 

Leader: A prize was offered recently by the Lon- 
don Tid-Bits for the best answer to the question, 
‘*What is Home?’’ We would like to hear some of 
the definitions sent in. 

First Pupil: ‘Home is the blossom, of which 
heaven is the fruit.’’ 

Second Pupil: ‘‘The centre of our affections, 
around which our heart's best wishes twine.’’ 

Third Pupil: ‘‘The golden setting in which the 
brightest jewel is ‘mother.’ ’’ 

Fourth Pupil: ‘‘Where you are treated best, and 
you grumble most.’’ 

Fifth Pupil: ‘‘The father’s kingdom, the chil- 
dren's paradise, the mother’s world.’’ 

Sixth Pupil: ‘‘A world of life shut out, a world 
of love shut in.’’ 

Seventh Pupil: ‘‘The jewel casket, containing 
the most precious of all jewels—domestic happiness. ’’ 

Eighth Pupil: ‘‘The only spot on earth where 
the faults and failings of fallen humanity are hid- 
den undgs the mantle of charity.’’ 

Ninth Pupil: ‘‘A little hollow scooped out of the 
windy hill of the world, where we can be shielded 
from its cares and Abnoyances.’’ 





Entertainment 


Tenth Pupil: ‘‘Home is the central telegraph 
office of human love, into which run innumerable 
wires of affection, many of which, though extend- 
ing thousands of miles, are never disconnected 
from the one great terminus.’’ 

Leader: There is a poetical definition of Home 
we would like to have given. 

Eleventh Pupil: ‘‘ House and Home.”’ 

‘fA house is built of bricks and stones, of sills and 
posts and piers, 

But a home is built of loving deeds that last a 
thousand years. 

A house, though but a humble cot, within its walls 
may hold 

A home of priceless beauty, rich in Love’s eternal 
gold!’’ 


3. Song: ‘‘Oid Folks at Home.’’ 


4. A Series of Living Pictures, illustrating poems. 

[Note: The illustrating of poems by living pic- 
tures makes an enjoyable feature. So much inex- 
pensive paraphernalia is now accessible that the 
matter is greatly simplified. The picture should be 
given, then the poem should be recited. When 
possible, let the picture remain in evidence during 
the rendering of one verse. Have each title 
announced clearly before the curtain is drawn aside. 
Be sure that title and author are given by each one 
who recites. Pupils and parents should know who 
speaks for them]. 


First Picture: ‘‘ Mother’s Songs.’’ 

An older girl dressed as ‘‘ Mother’’ sits in a rock- 
ing-chair in a simply but prettily-furnished room 
or before the door of the little house, a little child 
in her arms, whose head rests upon her shoulder. 
‘*Mother’’ should look upward (slightly) with lips 
parted as if in song. Tell the girl to think of some 
song she used to love to hear. 


Those songs that I’ve heard oft come back 
With tender and touching refrain, 

But in them is missing one chord 
I listen arid long for in vain. 


That musical chord that I covet 
Of childhood’s sweet songs was a part, 
First heard in the songs of a mother 
That came through her lips, from her heart, 


The song-birds may sing in the bushes, 
The wild waves may sing from the sea; 
But sweeter, far sweeter than either, 
The songs of that mother, to me. 


But never from earth will I hear them, 
Their musical, loving refrain ; 

Those ‘‘lullaby’’ songs of that mother, 
That banished my surrow and pain. 


The stars may all sing in their glee, 
As the universe hurries along, 
Their music will never compare, 
With my mother’s old ‘‘lullaby’’ song. 
And I hear it to-night, 
From the mansions of light— 
My mother’s old ‘‘ Lullaby’’ song. 
—Evelyn Forrest. 
‘On the Stairway,’’ 


Second ‘Picture: Lucy 


Larcom. 
We do not need to quote the poem. It is found 
in the collection of poems by the well-known poet. 
For the picture, a flight of stairs is arranged by 


using boxes, covered with dark cloth. Children 
of different ages are needed. 
Third Picture: ‘‘Child and Mother,’’ Eugene 


Field. 

The writings of this author are nearly always in 
the school library. 

A pretty little child, holding a mother’s hand, 
steps forward as if urging the mother to follow. 
The child looks upward into the mother’s face and 
the mother smiles at the child. 


Fourth Picture: ‘‘When Little Brother’s Sorry.’’ 


When little brother's sorry, 
At first he pouts a while, 

And then abont his dimpled mouth 
There grows a tiny smile. 

He looks at sister sidewise, 

And, creeping very near, 


He offers her his rocking-horse, 
The toy he holds most dear! 


But sister shakes her flaxen head. 
‘*Why, then,’’ he cried, ‘‘my kite? 
My knife? My candy lion? 
(I’ve only had one bite!) 
You won’t have any toys at all? 
Why, then—I’ll give you—this! 
Because, you see, I’m sorry, 
So, sister, take a kiss!'’ 
—Hannah G. Fernald. 
A dear little boy and girl, brother and sister, pre- 
ferably, should present this picture. The rocking- 
horse, etc., should be in evidence. ‘‘Sister’’ 
seen soberly refusing the knife, her head turned 
half away. After the last word is recited, the little 
boy should kiss his sister and the curtain 
speedily drawn. 


Fifth Picture: ‘‘Stay, Stay At Home, My Heart,’’ 
H. W. Longfellow. 

The beautiful song is well known 
ingly appropriate. Father, and two or 
three children are seen ina cosy little room. A 
fireplace with imitation blaze will add greatly to 
the effect. One little boy should have his blocks; 
a little girl, her doll. This little girl, or a third, 
should lean against ‘‘father’’ as he rests in a large 
easy-chair. ‘‘Mother’’ may be engaged with some 
sewing or stand with a hand on the back of the 
chair, smiling down at her family. Every 
sion should be that of happiness and content. 


is 


be 


and exceed- 
mother 


expres- 


Sixth Picture: ‘‘Cradle Song.’’ 

An old fashioned room, as far as possible, with 
braided or hooked-in rugs and old-fashioned 
cradle. Mother, with hand on the cradle; baby 
asleep within. 


an 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father’s watching the sheep, 
Thy mother’s shaking the dreamland tree 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess; 
The bright moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The Saviour loves His sheep; 
He is the Lamb of God on high 
Who for our sakes caine down to die. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
—Elizabeth Prentiss. 
5. A Group of Acceptable Recitations by Standard 
Authors: (These are, of course, accessible in any 
library.) : 
‘*The Flower-Girl,’’ Zitella Cocke: 
‘*She is really a dear heartsease !’’ 
‘*The Average Man,’’ Margaret KE. Sangster: 
‘* And stands at last with the noblest, 
The commonplace, average man,’’ 
‘*The Joy of Coming Home,’’ 
ster: 


’ 


Margaret HE. Sang- 


‘There's nothing half so pleasant 
As coming home again.’’ 


‘*Pictures of Home,’’ Alice Cary; 

‘*My heart made pictures all to-day 
Of the old homstead far away."’ 

‘*Granny’s Come to Our House,’’ James Whit- 
comb Riley. An attractive recitation for a little 
boy, which is sure to be appreciated. 

Selections from ‘‘Children’’ ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,’’ by Henry W. Longfellow, should be 
given in concert. Songs may be interspersed. 
‘*Harmonized Melodies,’’ by Blake, gives many old 
songs especially appropriate,—'‘The Beacon Light 
of Home,”’ ‘‘There’sa Little Candle Burning,’’ 
‘*I Cannot Sing the Old Songs,’’ etc., etc. 


and 


6. A Group of Recitations for Boys: 
For a little boy— 
He lost the game, but what of that? 
He kept his temper, and swung his hat. e 
A better way 
Than to lose his temper and win the day. 
(Continued on puge 30) 
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Entertainment—Parents’ Day 


A King. : 


There isn’t a boy that I know of 
But’s a king of ‘‘unlimited power,’’ 

Who governs a realm undisputed, 
Who can abdicate—not for an hour! 


He says to his hands (his servants) , 
‘*Do this!’’ They obey his will. 

He says to his angry passions, ‘‘ Be gone!’ 
They are straightway still. 


The only words that he utters 
(That is, if he wishes them to,) 

May be brave, frank, manly and honest— 
Words that ring always true. 


His thoughts never disobey him 
(He’s an absolute ruler sure) ; 

Of whatever he thinks he’s master :— 
His thoughts may be foul or pure! 


My boy, you're a king, whose dominions 
Are not like those of fairy or elf; 
Your thoughts, deeds and words are your sudjects, 
And your kingdom, my boy, is se/// 
—Adlebert F. Caldwell, 


The Boy That Can. 


I wonder who will take the time 
To do the extra things, 

The little in-between-ities, 
Which all the big work brings? 


The boy who fills his measure full, 
And works by rule and plan— 
When one must give an extra lift, 

He’s just the boy that can, 


When life’s occasions loudly call 
For effort strange and new, 

Who then will have the courage wise 
The untried things to do? 


The boy who sticks to common tasks, 
Who’s always in the van— 
When one must meet emergencies, 
He’s just the boy that can, 
—/ulia H. Johnston, 


What They Lost. 
(Original) 


‘'{’'m sorry you lost it,’’ said mother, one day, 
As she sat in her corner chair, mending away ; 
And Richard and Percival looked in surprise, 

But mother, still busy, did not raise her eyes. 


**Have you lost anything, Richard, to-day?’’ 

‘*No, Percival. Haven't you, either?—I say!’’ 

Two little faces,grew rosy with shame. 

And mother said, ‘‘Yes, my dears! /emper’s its 
hame.’’ 


7. Poems of Inspiration for Homely Living: 
(From recently published clippings.) 


Keep Sweet! 


Keep sweet! O yes, there is baseness 
Enough to be found, I know; 
You will meet the bad, and the sour and sad, 
Wherever you choose to go. 
’Tis not a heaven we live in; 
'Tis a land of falling tears; 
And pain and sin must be reckoned in, 
To the end of the weary years. 


Keep sweet! Are the Fates against you,— 
Hemmed in on every side? 

Are friends untrue? Is the world askew? 
Does its jostling hurt your pride? 

Why, then, all the better reason, 
When everything else is wrong, 

For the sake of some who are crusned and dumb, 
That you should be brave and strong! 


The ‘‘ whole creation’’ suffers ; 
There are sorrows you’ve never known ; 
There is many a heart that lives apart 
And carries its load alone. 
Discouragement's ways are crowded ; 
There’s bitterness far and near; 
But room and scope for the souls that hope,— 
For courage and strength and cheer. 


To smile when cares are heavy, 
To sing, though the shadows fall, 
To turn Sets doubt and put fears to rout, 
Are the hardest tasks of all. 
But Love and Peace and Goodness,— 
Rare gems from a precious mine,— 
Thongh the vein lies deep, may be yours to keep, 
Free gift from the Love Divine. 


Would you know the joy of living? 
Be part of that mystic leaven 
Which shall be to earth in its want and dearth 


A orgy and taste of heaven. 
Think not of your own vexations ; 


Be gentle and warm and true. . 
ai sweet’’ as long as there’s grief or wrong, 
And life will be sweet to food 
—Mary E.-Allbright. . 


Think Beautiful Thoughts. 


Think beautiful thoughts and set them adrift 

On eternity’s boundless sea! 
Let their burdens be pure, let their white sails lift, 
And bear away from ‘you the comforting gift 

Of your heartfelt sympathy. 


For a beautiful thought is a beautiful thing, 
And out on the infinite tide 
May meet, and touch, and tenderly bring 
To the sick and the weary and sorrowing 
A solace so long denied. 


And a soul that hath buffeted every wave 
Adversity’s sea hath known, . 

So weak, so worn, so despairing, grows brave 

With that beautiful thought to succor and save— 
The thought it has made its own. 


And the dull earth-senses shall hear its cry, 
And the dull eyes see its gleam, 

And the shipwrecked hearts, as they wander by, 

Shall catch at its promise and straightway try 
To wake from their dismal dream. 


And radiant now as a heavenly star 
It grows with its added fo § 
Till over the waters the light gleams far 
To where the desolate places are, 
And its lessons are understood. 


And glad are the eyes that beheld the ray, 
And glad are the ears that hear 

The message your sweet thought has to say 

To the sorrowing souls along the way, 
Who needed its word ot cheer. 


So think good thoughts and set them adrift 
On eternity’s boundless sea; 
Let their burdens be pure, let the white sails lift 
Anti bear away from you the comforting gift 
Of your heart-felt sympathy! 
~£va Best. 


The Castle in Spain. 


In the midst of the gloaming, 
While soft dri £ the rain, 

His thoughts fell to building 
That castle in Spain. 

And bright shone the vision - 
With mystical glow— 

When sounded a whisper: 
‘*Wake! Enter and know!’’ 


Ah, the court and the turrets 
He looked on with joy, 
Was only the farmhouse 
He loved when a boy: 
And the princess who dwelt there 
For aye as his bride, 
Was she who a decade 
Had leaned at his side! 


And the wine that he ordered 
His cup-server bring, 

Was a draught from the faithful 
Old pasture-lot spring ; 

And the wealth of the frdus 
That decked his abode 

Was two darling faces 
A trundle-bed showed. 


While the music that quivered 

And thrilled through the keep 
Was a mother-voice singing 
_ These children to sleep. 
Thus, there in the gloaming, 

As soft dripped the rain, 
He found he had entered 

His castle in Spain. 

—Edwin L. Sabin. 


8. Rolling-Pin Drill and March: 

This is to be given by ten (or more) girls. They 
should be dressed in pretty print dresses and wear 
white bib-aprons and muslin caps. Half should 
wear red bows, the other half blue. The rolling- 
pins,should be the small ones about twelve inches 
long. Each girl should have one in each hand. A 
bow of the ribbon should decorate each. The roll- 
ing-pins are to be used just as calisthenic rods 
would be. For the march, five enter at right, five 
at left, march to centre (back), and form a straight 
line. A bright march should be played. A pause 
of two or three beats shonld be made and then the 
whole line should come down to front; end girls 
face to outside of stage and lead, each four, to 
back. Come down in two's to front, and march 
completely around the stage; then up and down. 


~ In line at back (rods have been at hips, but now 


drop to sides at chord) ; pause; end girls lead and 
each five march in circle, twice around, each using 
half the stage. Back to line. Right-hand five 
march to centre of stage, separating to leave space 
befween each girl; left-hand five march to front, 

through these spaces, then wind in and out through 
them, several times, changing to pass through from 

front to back, then from back to front. In line at 
back. Centre girls march to line at back. Then, 

those who marched take position as the first five did. 
and the same movements are given by the five who 
formed the spaces. In line at back. Left-hand 

five march to centre and march in circle. Right- 

hand five march to centre and in circle outside the 

others and in opposite direction. Outside circle, at 
close of circle-march, goes to front; inside circle 

girls follow and all march around the stage, singly, 

then in pairs. The five pairs finally arrange them- 

selves along the front of the stage, one five back of 

the other, for the calisthenic drill. 

The Drill: 

Single Hand— 

At 4, pins are at hips; at 1, right hand, palm 
down, at extreme right, low; at.2, turn rod to ver- 
tical position ; at 3, bring to low front; at 4, bring 
to hip. Repeat the movement from the shoulder, 
arm straight out from shoulder, at right; at left. 
At 4, come to shoulder. Repeat, extending arms 
upward and coming to shoulder. Repeat, at shoul- 
der-height; then low. Left hand goes through the 
same movements. 

Double Hand— 

This movement may be made a striking one (so- 
called) or not,, as desired. df the pins are struck, 
as they come to front on the third count, it will 
take a little more practice but can be easily done. 
The double is the same is the single, except that 
both hands give the above movements together. 

Alternating Hands— 

A little more practice is needed for the alternating 
movements but they are prettiest of all. The right 
hand léads, the left hand follows, just one tount 
behind, on all the movements given. At the end, 
both hands must come to the hips together and one 
movement of ‘the left hand has to be omitted. 

Other similar movements may be easily arranged. 

(Continued on Page 31.) 





Bread Dyspepsia. 
The Digesting Element Left Out. 


Bread dyspepsia is common. It affects the bowels 
because white bread is nearly all starch, and starch 
is digested in the intestines, not in the stomach 
proper. 

Up under the shell of the wheat berry Nature has 
deg a curious deposit which is turned into 

iastase when it is subject to the saliva and to the 
pancreatic juices in the human intestines. 

This diastase is absolutely necessary to digest 
starch and turn it into grape-sugar, which is the 
next form; but that part of the wheat berry makes 
dark flour, and the modern miller cannot readily 
sell dark flour, so nature’s valuable digester is 
thrown out and the human system must handle the 
starch as best it can, without the help that Nature 
intended. 

Small wonder that appendicitis, peritonitis, con- 
stipation, and all sorts of trouble exist when we go 
so contrary to Nature’s law. The food experts that 
perfected Grape-Nuts Food, knowing these facts, 
made use in their experiments of the entire wheat 
and barley, ene all the parts, and subjected 
them to moisture and long continued warmth which, 
allows time and the proper conditions for develop- 
ing the diastase, outside of the human body. 

In this way the starchy part is transformed into 
grape-sugar in a perfectly natural manner, without 
the use of chemicals or any outside ingredients. 
The little p orcg | crystals of grape sugar can be 
seen On the pieces of Grape-Nuts.. This food the 
therefore is naturally pre-digested and its use in 

lace of bread will quickly correct the troubles that 

ave been brought about by the tco free use of 
starch in the foal, and that is very common in the 
human race today. 

The effect of eating Grape-Nuts ten days or two 
weeks and the discontinuance of ordinary white 
bread, is very marked. The user will gain rapidly 
in strength and physical and mental health. 

‘*There's a reason.’’ 
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Entertainment . 
(Continued from page 30) 
We give one more single movement, which should 
be alternated and doubled. 
Single— 


At 4, pins are at hips; at 1, right hand, palm 


downward, at low right; at 2, brought to front, 
palm down, pin flat (the ends of the rolling-pins 
strike, in the double-of this movement; at 3, swing 
to right again; at 4, hand at hip. Repeat from 
shoulder-height and above head. 

g. Cidsing Song: (Tune, ‘‘What a Friend,’’ or 
‘‘There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy,’’ found in 
all hymuals. ) 


Home, Sweet Home, we'll love thee ever 
And be true to those who care. 
Not the whole world’s praise can equa! 
That of loved ones gathered there. 
Bleessed are the hearts that listen 
For the word from Heaven come,— 
They have learned that it is clearest 
In the atmosphere of Home! 


Greatest minds the world has welcomed 
- Sing the song of love and home, 
Knowing there is nothing grander 
’Neath the bine of heaven’s dome. 
May we keep our own dear hearth-stone 
Glad in Love’s perpetual youth! 
Bringing all our best to crown it 
Faith and power, strength and truth! 





Flag Day Exercise. 

By Mrs. Nelle S. Mustain. 
Song—‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.’’ « 
Recitation—‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Flag.’’ 


A great big friend of all tle world, 
Is your genial Uncle Sam, 
And he has no need to pose and strut 
As the only great ‘‘I am.’’ 
He knows there is none as big as himself, 
But on this he makes his brag— 
That there’s none so happy ,and none so free., 
As the millions under his flag. 


Then, it’s—‘‘eyes front—guide right— 
Dress to your Uncle’s flag!’’ 

It’s an emblem pure that can endure 
Without the aid of brag. 

Light of the hopeless, hope of the slave, 
It was, and ever shall be; 

So it’s—-‘‘stand by—hats off— 
To the flag of liberty!’’ 


The eagle’s standard tops them all— 
Rah! for the eagle bird, 
And the rest stand ’round and lie to the ground 
When his piercing voice is heard. 
In his talons keen there may be seen 
A flag—Red, White and Blue ; 
And he bears it high in the golden sky 
For Freedom's sons to view. 


Then it’s—‘‘rally, boys—cheer, boys— 
*Rah! for the eagle’s home!’ 

Built of the hills and the plains and the lakes, 
With the great sky for its dome. 

And ‘rah! for the stretch of the eagle’s wing 
That covers this Western world; 

And all hurrah for the sand in his craw, 
And the flag that shall never be furled! 


The battle line, the bloody breach, 
Have seen its folds of flame, 
Where dripping steel and the shrapnel’s screech 
Were all a part of the game. 
But the boys ‘‘stood pat’’ for all of that, 
And the flag ‘‘stayed put’’ where they took it, 
And though heroes fell in a rain of hell— 
Yet never a man forsook it! 


Then it’s—‘‘steady, boys—ready, boys—”’ 
For the banner of Liberty! ; 

The flag that blesses hill and plain 
And Bfosts the bounding sea, 

Light of the hopeless, hope of the worl, 
Mankind it ever shall bless; 

It will shed its light till the world is bright 
And its shadow tever grow less! 

—Geo. F. Viett in Leslie’s Weekly. 
Song—‘‘Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean.’ 
Recitation :— 

[Enter four boys, each bearing a flay of America 
England, Germany, and France respectively .] 

First Boy—America :— 
Coiumbia, Cclumbia, ‘to glory arise, 


The queen of the world, and the child of the skies! 
Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold, 


While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 
Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 
Most fruitful thy suil, most inviting thy clime ; 
Let the crimes of the East ne’erencrimson thy name, 
Be freedom and science and virtue thy flame. 
: —Timothy Dwight. 
Second Boy—England :— 
Englard, with all thy faults, I love thee still,— 
My country! and, while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be found, 
Shall be constrained to love thee! Though thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy year most part deformed 
With dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 
I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 
And fields without a flower, for warmer France 
With all her vines; nor for Ansonia’s groves 


_ Of golden fruitage and her mrytle bowers. 


—William Cowper. 
Third Boy—Germany :— 
O Germany, bright fatherland ! 
O German love so true! .- 
Thou sacred land, thou beauteous land, 
We swear to thee anew! 
Outlawed, each knave and coward shall 
The crow and raven feed ; 
But we will to the battle all— 
Revenge shall be our meed. 
—Ernest Moritz Arndt. 


Fourth Boy—France :— 
Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory! 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary,— 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms! to arms! Ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheathe ; 
March on! march on! all bearts resolved 
On victory or death. ‘ 
—The Marseiliaise—from the French of Claude 
Joseph Rouget DeLisle. 


All:— 
There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 

* * * * * * * * 
‘Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found?’’ 
Art thou a man?—a patriot?—look around ; 

O, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land ¢hy country, and that spot hy home! 
—/James Monigomery. 
Song—‘‘ America.’’ 
Concert Recitation :— 
Unfurl, bright stripes—shine forth, clear stars— 
swing outward to the breeze— 
Go bear your message to the wilds—go tell it to the 
seas, 
That poor men sit within your shade, and rich men 
in their pride— 
That beggar-boys and statesmen’s sons walk ’neath 
you, side by side; 


You guard the school-house on the green, the 
church upon the hill, 

And fold your precious blessings round the cabin 
by the rill, 

While weary hearts from every land beneath the 
shining sun 

Find work and rest, and home, beneath: the 

Flag of Washington. 

— Selected, 


THE MISSION OF THE FLAG. 


The last bell rings, and in they pour, 
Like nations through our country’s door. 
Stand here and watch them as they pass, 
While I present to you the class. 
These days of pedagogics ripe, 
We teachers learn to seek the type. 
First comes young Timothy, the keen, 
Who, patron saint, doth claim the green. 
Next, Gretchen, with her flaxen hair, 
And quaintly stolid German air. 
Small Levi, who will not disdain 
The crudest bargain, fraught with gain. 
Antonio, whose dusky eyes 
Seem ardent as Italian skies. 
Petite Corinne, with piquant face, 
Fair France in her unconscious grace. 
Yet from each eye, or dark, or blue, 
A patriot's soul looks out at you, 
And mark how true their voices ring 
When of the Stars and Stripes they sing! 
Oh! whisper not of race or clan 

“To our staunch young American. 
That flag above us in the sun 
Hath merged the many into one. 

—Edith H, Kinney. 


Song—‘‘ Banner of the Union.’’ 
LIBERTY AND PATRIOTISM—SELECTED GEMS. 


Let our object be our country, our whole coun- 
try, and nothing but our country. And, by the 
regen, of God, may that country itself become a 
vast and splendid monument, not of oppression and 
terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, up- 
on which the world may gaze with admiration 
forever. 

—Daniel Webster. 


= That patriotism which, catching its inspirations 
from the immortal God, and leaving an immeas- 
urable distance below all lesser, groveling personal 
interests and feelings, animates and prompts to 
deeds of self-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion, and of 
death itself,—that is public virtue; that is the 
noblest, the sublimest of all public virtues. 
—Henry Clay. 


‘“*As at early dawn the stars shine forth, even 
while it grows light; and then, as the sun advances, 
that light breaks into bands and streaming lines of 
color, the glowing red and the intense white striv- 
ing together, and ribbons the horizon with bars 
effulgent; so, on the American Flag, stars and 
beams of colored light shine out together, and 
wherever this flag comes, and men behold it, they 
see in its sacred emblems no ramping lion, no fierce 
eagle, no embattled castle or insignia of imperial 
authority. They see the symbols of light. Itisthe 
banner of dawn. It means liberty. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 

Having learned to stand by the flag, we must 
also learn to stand by what the flag symbolizes; to 
stand up for equal rights, universal freedom, for 
justice to all, for a true democracy. 

—James Freeman Clarke. 


Then, up with our flag'—let it stream on the air; 

Though our fathers are cold in their graves, 

They had hands that could strike, they had souls 
that could dare, 

And their sons were not born to be slavés. 

Up, up with that banner! where’er it may call, 

Our millions shall rally around, 7 

And a nation of freemen that moment shall fall 

When its stars shall be trailed on the ground. 

—George Washington Cutter. 


Our Country! whose eagle exults as he flies, 
In the splendor of noonday, broad-breasting the 
skies, 

That from ocean to ocean the land overblown 

By the winds and the shadows is Liberty’s own,- 

We hail thee! We crown thee! to east and to west, 

God kept thee the purest, the noblest, the beat. 
—Edna Dean Procior. 


Three cheers for the flag! See it wave in the air— 
Emblem of a Nation that can do and dare, 
Cheers for our flag! Yes, one, two and three, 
Our flag, blest emblem of Liberty! 
—Selected, 
America ! 

There's ireedom at thy gates, and rest 

For earth’s down-trodden and opprest ; 

A shelter for the hunted head, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Tne nerves need a constant supply 
of phosphates to keep them steady 
andstrong. A deficiency of the phos- 
phates causes a lowering of nervous 
tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- 
lessness, headache or insomnia. 


| | Horsford’s 
| Acid Phosphate 


ii} (Non-Alcholic. ) 





furnishes the phosphates in a. pure 
aud abundant form. It supplies the 
nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, repairs waste, restores the 
strength and. induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 
An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 


If yourdruggist can’t supply you we will 
send a trial size bottle, prepaid on receipt 
of 25 cents, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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4 GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


PRIMARY METHODS 


course of study comprising a series 
of twenty lessons in orgimnization, management and 
methods of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is ar extended course which the 
teacher can put to daily use with her pupils; it thus 
offers advantages of normal school training, for the 
teacher will have her peectioe classes always before 
her. There are no fads introduced; no experimenting is 
tolerated. The best methods of securing results are 
presented. The course is meeting with remarkable 
success, and should interest all teachers who need 
Seven, painstaking, sympathetic assistance in 


their w 
Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thoro' review 
courses in twenty-two common school and high school 
branches; any five subjects constitute a course of study 
for one tuition fee. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a thorough, 
complete course in itself. 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for 
those preparing for commercial careers, Over t 
seven hundred can testify to the effectiveness 
of our instruction. 

NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN 
OFFER: Advantages of affiliation with a great uni- 
versity; courses of such strength that they receive 
-university entrance credits; instruction a ony mag | ad- 
apted to individual needs; annual scholarships in North 
western University for the best work in correspondence 
courses. 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUG/ECTS IM WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED, WHITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Each Subject is « Course 





WORMAL DEPARTMENT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects 
Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra fever. 4 
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Adéret.. 
Normal Inatructor 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
380-386 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days. You can learn in aves time in yourown home, no 
matter where you live. No need tospend months as with old 
systems, Boyd's Syliabie System is easy earn--easy to 
write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. No 
ruled lines—no positions—no shading as in other systems. No 
long lists of word signs to confuse. Only nine characters to 
learn and you have the entire English language at your abso- 
lute command. 

The best system for stenographers, yerete secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. wyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men_ and wo- 
men may now learu shorthand fortheir own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems. Our 

raduates hold high grade positions everywhere, Send to-day 

‘or booklets, testimonials, etc. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
936 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 














TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” |s 

\ the best and simplest device for making 

100 copies from pen-written and 59 

copies from typewritten original, 

we will ship complete duplicator, 

cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) day’s trial. 

















THE FELIX X. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Dans Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


Photos and Buttons Copied 


Gold Plate Brooch like cut (1 inch) only 
25c. Filled Gold (10 yr. guarantee) $1. But- 
tons, 12c. ea., 3 same face 25 cts. We 
cop hotos, highest grades, at 25c, to $2.00 
per Dos, Stamp Photos, Photo Cuff Buttons, 
and Postal Cards Scarf Pins, Lockets,etc. Your 
agra returned uninjured. Fine Illus. Catalog 
free or with PH ie (our selection), 3c. Big money to n 


ts 
SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept. N.I., Arlington, N. J. 
tions 
US: eae 
ITIONS =: ee 
q ou for a 
Tt is 
POS es 
over 15 years of 


laternational Correspondence Scheels, 
A Bex 868 ©, Scranton, Pa | 











The U.8. Government has thousands of steady 
for those who 
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NORMAL 


For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my yo: r pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

Howl oy nee = the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting paaens Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short, for our space is imited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented. All teachers whose ms. is accepted for 
this ry angen will receive an order certificate and a catalogue of unusually 
attractive standard books ani bed will be = the privilege of selecting 
pene | amounting to the value of their ms., which will be indicated on the order 
certificate. 

All communications intended for this department should be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. Address Mrs. Jean Halifax, 
Room 6065, No. 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Club Motto for June. 


Let us try to make our lives like songs, brave, cheery, tender 
and true, that shall sing themselves into other lives, and so help 
to lighten burdens and cares.—F rom ‘‘ Royal Heips.’’ 





Club Poem For June. 
Our Lives. 


Our lives are songs; God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure ; 
And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 

As we choose to fashion the measure. 


We must write the music, whatever the song, 
Whatever its rhyme or metre; 
And if it is sad, we can make it glad, 
Or if sweet, we can make it sweeter. 
— Selected. 





President’s Letter for June. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : 
How pleasant it would be to have a C/ué gathering this month of 
teachers’ meetings, Institutes, etc.! Weare such an enthusiastic 





' band that I know it would be adelightful Convention. 


| easily. 
| wearing those magic words can seem like a stranger to us. 








Let’s wear 
our ‘‘bonnie bit of blue’’ (satin ribbon badge, with ‘‘Help-One- 
Another Club’’ in gold lettering on it), as I suggested last June, 
to the Institutes this month, and we can find each other more 
That is such a nice introduction, you see! For no one 


Please put your ‘‘Exchange’’ request on a separate slip. Count 
the words in your manuscript, and put the number on the first 

ge. Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Don’t feel 
Poet if your letter doesn’t appear promptly. We appreciate your 
work, but the magazine isn’t big enough to hold a@// of your letters 
at once, remember! And again, e. g., here is a good ‘‘ Longfellow 
Program’’ which came too late for last February. So I am saving 
it for next winter. And that reminds me, please give an address 
which will find you any time within a year. Perhaps, by the time 
your letter is printed and your order certificate sent to you, you 
will be teaching in another district. So give a permanent address 
if you want to make sure of the certificate reaching you safely. 

Almost every letter from the teachers speaks of the help the Club 
letters, ‘‘Exchange’’ department, etc., have been in the school 
work, and of the enjoyment the Club has given both teacher and 
pupils. I want to thank you, here, for the appreciative letters I 
have received but find it impossible to answer personally, though I 
do wish I could! HowlI should have enjoyed our Club in my 
own teaching! I’d like to go back to the schoolroom, this very 
year, just to try, and to enjoy it! 

Now a word as to some of our plans for next year. Let’s take a 
‘*Peep into Our Schoolrooms’’ for September. Such a nice bundie 
of letters as I have, waiting to tell you of cosy, pretty, home-like 
schoolrooms, restful in green, and bright with dainty rose-color 
decorations,—real little bowers of beauty—already on hand, from 
our Club members. Now, fix your schoolhouse up as pretty as you 
can, and write us the results. If the effect is unusually pretty and 
homelike, and you can get a good, clear snapshot, send us a Kodak 
picture of it. (It must be clear, you know, to produce well in the 
magazine. ) , 

And sometime next Fall, I wanta ep into Odd Schools (or 
schoolhouses,) I have some letters of that kind on hand--the de- 
scription of a little log hut in Louisiana, e. g.,—and want more, 
from any and every quarter of the globe. It will be better than 
any Geography lesson to take a peep into Indian, Chinese, far 
Northern, far Southern, tropical island, or far-Western pioneer 
schools, won't it?) And we shall enjoy the visit, I’m sure. So, 
please send your descriptions in as fast as you can, so as to be on 
time. 

Please send me a copy of the ‘‘State Booklet’? you have pre- 

red. Iam interested in it, and am sure all the teachers will 

nd such work a wonderful help. 

We will take up Arkansas for our September letter. I found that 
State a delightful one to tench in, and should like to have a 
‘*Peep into Our Schoolroom’’ from some ‘‘Arkansaw’’ teacher. 
And surely some teacher can send interesting ‘‘Kodak,’’ of views 
around his or her schoolhouse from some part of the State. Per- 
haps, e. g., you are teaching in Eureka Springs; send a snapshot 
of the queer streets, zig-zagging up and down and around that 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 





hilly, interesting, odd little city. And perhaps some of my 
Rogers pupils can send photos of the odd little valley where the 
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PIANOS 
AND 
"ORGANS 

Are tlre most sat- 


fsfactory instru- 
ments that you 
can 








ful and artistic 
cases, the produc- 
tions of the lead- 
ing designers, is 
the most a 
tone quality that 
ever delighted 
your ear. More- 
over Cornish Pi- 
anos and Organs 
are famous for 
their durabiiity. 
When you pur- 
chase a Cornish 
instrument, you buy for a 
lifetime. Only the finest 
materia] that money can 
buy is used in Cornish in- 
struments and only the most 
skilled workmen are em- 
— Cornish Pianos and 

rgans are sold toyou direct 
from the factory Yousave 
all the agents’ profit and pay 
at your own convenience 


——*_=sEEI~—S=== 

- Artistic Cases 

= Newest Styles 
» Pure, Sweet 

Tone Qualities 


o_o 
OUR OFFER 


We will ship you any Cornish 






a Ei 


LATEST STYLE UPRIGHT CONCERT 
GRAND. 


ee 





Balance on easy 
installment plan. 





guaran 
you are not fully satisfied with 
Cash Down. jhe instrament after a month's 
Balance on trial, return it at our expense. 
easy install- Even if after a year’s use the 


ment plan. 





i s 
wowill refund your money with 
6 per cent interest in 
addition, giving you 


One Year's Free Trial 
Would we make this offer 
if Cornish instruments 
were not 

good? 


FREE 


1, The Wonderful Cor- 
Dish Album, @ most re- 
kable piece of print- 
ing describing choicestof 
fifty styles of Cornish 
and Organs rang- 

ing in price from the 














CHAPEL ORGAN FOR HUME, 
CHURCH OR HALL. 
Per Month 5,000 Fecired, prchan = 
only on our easy 4. Our p ive you & 
two " musical education 
installment plan. aboclutely - Hong 
Sit down and write to-day for these Free alds. 


ConnisH (0, Washington, N. J. 




















Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 


and divorce is admit by physi- 
cians and shown | Ray aad records 
to be ignorance of the laws of self 
and sex? 





Contains in one volume— Mustrated 
a Man Should Have, 
a Husband Should Have. 
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a Should Have. 
a Should Sapert te His Son. 
a Husband Have. 
E a Young Woman Should Have. 
K a Young Wife Should Have. 
Eo ie ® Mother Should Impat to Her Daughter. 
a Mo! x 
Medical 


er a Wife Should Have. 

ty William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, tiiustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions” and Tabi of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. P, PHILADELPHIA 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover wil! iv 

stantly and permanently remove undesirable hait 
from the face, neck, etc. Price, $1. 

We are not afraid to have 

Free Trial yo. try tis monies 

ig. preparation, and you may do so FREE. !t 

R] you will send us toc. to cover cost of postage 


















and king will send trial le; 
not P"Golles bot of conr » bet Nae to 
3 remove hair aod furnish a good 
woe test. Address ° 
Dr. A. E. RHODES Cco., e Lowell, Mass. 





SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES 
NOVELTIES. Catalog of 200 
ree, t's Electri it. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0111 
The World’s Headquarters for Electric Toys, Fan Motors, 
Undersell 


Dynamos,Books,Gas Engines. We Want Agents 





When writing advertisers wention Normal Instructor, 
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cate BO? deal <8 ng. We DS, + eneqererne tbe 


une 1! 
i ~_Sipsings ings. Hote!..stands—with the different mineral . springs gushing. 

out of the cliff opposite. You know how soon it mi nok deen 
in that odd, shut-in little vale—so early in the afternoon, When 
awe teachers boarded there we called it ‘‘Truth;’’ (for ‘‘Truth lies 
at the bottom of the well,’’ the proverb says, you know!) 

Indéed, I hope that the teachers ezerywhere will be preparing 
some views’for our ‘‘Odd School’’ number. Send postage if they 
are to be returned, please. 

I have just been looking over the specimens sent by a little girl 
in the far West (Grace Anderson, Washington). I should like to 
have all of the schools see what she sent, for her work was so well 
done. Her letter is interesting and natural, and her specimens 
(the odd, bright starfish, the claw of the cougar her brother caught, 
etc.,) are nicely labeled. It is better than any textbook work 
just to look over her little box. We want more letters and speci- 
mets of this kind in our schools, for the children who have seen 
this work.of Grace’s are delighted with this way of studying 
‘ ‘Jography. ” , é 

I really believe I'll have to take a school just for the sake of 
having such a specimen-cabinet to share with my pupils! 

Cordially, yours in the work, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 
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Club Exchange. | 


| 

1. Miss G. McHenry, Lane Co., Walker, Oregon, would like to | 
send Oregon mosses, lichens, flowers, etc., as well as pupils’ | 
work, for specimens from other States. She will also send petri- | 
fied wood to any school desiring it for their Museum, if they in- 
clude postage. 

2. Miss Minnie Velladao, Tres Pinos, California, writes that 
she has received so many letters from teachers and pupils in all | 
parts of the U. S., that she finds it impossible to answer all, and 
wishes to thank the writers through the Exchange. She has an- 
swered as many of the teacher's letters as she could, and her pupils 
have sent letter to as many of the other pupils as possible. They 
find the work a gréat help. 

3. Miss Mabel Wheeler, St. Clair Co., Capac, Mich., teaches a 
rural school of thirty-six pupils, first to eighth grades inclusive. 
Would like to exchange letters, seeds and curios with pupils in 
the Gulf States or the far West. ‘ 

. Miss Eva Kuhns, Winston, Missouri, and her pupils (forty) 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, would like to ex- 
change letters, specimens of schoolwork and ‘‘ Nature specimens’’ 
with any schools in the North, South, East or West, (as they ‘‘are 
nearly in the center of the U. S.’’) 

5. Miss P. Jeanette Henry, R. F. D. 2, Bangor, Maine, has a 
rural school of twenty-three pupils (all grades), who would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in Southern or Western States. 
(The school is in West Hampden, Me.) 

6. Mr. A. S. Roberts, Trenton, Miss., would like to exchange 
letters with teachers in rural districts, in any State. 

7. Miss Elizabeth Hatcher, Boswell, I. T., teaches in an un- 
graded school and would like to correspond with other teachers. 

8. Miss Maude Haughn, R.F.D. No. 1, Box No. 50, North 
Bend, Nebr., writes that her pupils would like to exchange letters, 
leaves and flowers with some ungraded school on the coast of the 
U. S., or in some foreign country. 

g. Mr. W. M. Williams, Horseshoe, Florida, (two miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico), teaches in an ungraded school, and would 
like to correspond with other teachers. 





Club Letters. 


From a Little Boy in the Philippines. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Having read in the journal about teachers and pupils exchanging 
letters with other schools, I thought I would write you about our 
school exchanging letters with the school children of the 
Philippines. 

While at the World’s Fair in St. Louis last October I visited the 
Philippine school exhibit and brought from there twelve letters 
from school children of the Islands. For Language work they 





were read in my Third and Fourth Grades, and the pupils chose 
letters and answered them, telling of school life here in Illinois. 
The letters we sent tothe Philippine Islands in April; and during 
the summer one of the little girls received an answer to her letter. 

The answer was from a little boy in the Occidental, Negros 
Islands, —Baccalod being the name of the town in which he live. 
He told her how interested they all were in our letters and how 
pleased they had been to receive them. 

ar pupils were surprised that it only took a 2-cent stamp to 
send their letter so far. ° 

I enclose one of the Philippine letters so you may see how in- 
teresting they were and how superior in language and penmanship 
to some of our own work in the same grades. 

LEORA M. ConpiT, Thomasboro, Illinois. 


Bacolod, Occidental, Negros, P. I., 
Thursday, September 10, 1903. 


My Dear Friend:— 
I write to you with very much pleasure to inquire of you how to 
make the houses there. In the Philippines the houses are mace 
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“The Best Gift of All” 


—Her Diamond Engagement Ring 
THE LOFTIS SYSTEM Thanks to the Loftis System the day has passed when only 

* the rich can wear a Diamond. The credit of the honest 
employee is just as good as that of his more fortunate employer. Confidence in the honesty 


of the people is the keynote of our success. 
Diamonds are a better and safer investment 


DIAMONDS AS AN INVESTMENT. than real estate, banks. insurance, stocks, 


etc, By the Loftis System you have possession of your property while paying for it, the 
pleasure of its use and the increase in valuation which is sure to follow. Diamonds fave 
advanced in value 20 per cent annually in recent years and their scarcity indicates a still 
further increase in the near future. Diamonds are the universal currency and can be immed- 
iately converted into cash. Diamonds enhance woman's beauty, also man's prestige and 
prosperity. It pays to look prosperous; to be successful, look successful—wear a Diamond 


LOFTS DIAMONDS adr 


SYSTEM 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG Let us send you our new illustrated Catalog, 66 pages, 1000 photo- 
* graphic reproductions of the latest and most fashionable in jewelry 
art; you can make selection in the privacy of your own home and the article selected will be sent on approval without 
nag you. If you decide to purchase, you_pay one fifth of the amount and pay the balance in eight equal monthly 
paymen 
OUR PRICES are 10 to 15 per cent lower than the ordinary spot cash retail jeweler. We are direct importers, 
buying our Diamonds in the rough, which we cleave, cut and polisa in our own work shops. In 
buying from us you save the profit of broker, jobber, wholesaler and retailer, 
OUR GUARANTEE We give you our written guarantee certificate as to value and quality of Diamond 
* purchased, and the privilege of exchunging same at any time for any other article of Jewelry 
from our Million Dollar Stock, or for a larger stone, allowing you full credit for what you have already paid. Our Guar- 
antee is backed by higher bank and commercial ratings than all our smail imitators combined—consu!t ycur local Banker, 
have him refer to his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings. 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. Every transaction with our customers is strictly confidential, for even your own 
family need not know that you are not paying spot cash — unless you tell them. 
The Diamond your friend is wearing was probably bought on the Loftis System. 


YOUR CREDIT established with us is a valuable asset elsewhere. Other standards of value may rise or fall, but 
Diamonds, the universal currency, will continually increase in value. 


THE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL DIAMONDS ON CREDIT HOUSE, 2stsb!shet to 1058, wisn 9 


cess, we are the oldest, the largest, and most reliable credit retailers of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry in the world. 


“ »» Let us act as your bankers and help youmakemoney, Send today for latest Catalog and Dia- 
SAVE A D [AMON D * mond Souvenir,showing’ How easily you can wear and own a Diamond by the LoftisSystem." 
DIAMOND CUTTERS 


j DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
WATCHMAKERS OFTIS JEWELERS 
tei F46, 92-96 STATE STREET BROS & C0. 850 


CHICAGO, ILL... U.G.A, 
Austradon, courtesy Chicago Keoord Heraid Sunday Magasing 


HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION?T WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN-——-IMPROVE 
YOUR FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAR OUR 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. iS ADJUSTABLE. 
Is DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
98—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3.50. 
258—Strong Moleskin, 3.50. 257A—Loom-Knit Silk, 4.60. 



































Write for : tee ade - 
REE Booklet Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
a on — guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FRE for the asking, 
Eocuep, bespeneurion ot THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
WITHOUT WITH 
DOOR. $1.75 DOOR 


ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID [itrnon $1.00 
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jertes of bamboo and nipa, the streets are straight, the horses are little, iT aye allt 
stage the sugar is brown. The planters plant sugar-canes, rice and corn. ° rn ae SPACE 
~ To plant sugar-cane, first they plough the ground and put pieces : o 
of sugar-cane. The sugar-cane grows one year. The men in the 
Philippines eat rice and corn. My father isa director of music. ec Iona 0 0 C ase 
s. The director of music conducts the musicians when they play. 
“yee a Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 
miei My father plays the piano, the low, the violin, and the cornet and , — . a ‘ 
1 my sister plays the piano Pp vy ha te es fb yf wy ht wy 
TES § * “tory, i se » productio 8 aole irec « e he n ofiice, 
® ses * % 8 s That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
h. Here in the Philippines we do not grow apple trees, pear trees, ‘ "wre bend a enearons Beet i nal Bookcase you are not helping to te +) u 
110 and cherry trees. Mango come in May, oranges come in December doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and exper 
. : : sa: . ADs. * ce hb ro onderful success, ur sectional booke “sare the 
—! and plums come in April. The men ip tm! Philippines sometimes product of years of undivided attention to this one ling of tmanvtacture. 
g . = *tlon sa won-binding, disappearing gine © and ie highly 
eat corn. My cousin is amerchant; he sells rice and oil, and his finished 1a Bolld Golden Oak, Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 






sister sells clothes and towels. My mother has one store. She 
sells wine, beer, rice, clothes and butter. 


YLDEFONSO COSCOLLUELA. 


goods sold direct from factory only. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FA 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing 
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Write for 
Llustrated Catalogue No. 87. 























$2.00 Course’ 
in the Allen 
System of 
Health Cul- 
ture. 
ae 


The Allen Fountain Brush Bath. 
NOT Of COLD? WITH 3 QTS. WATER. 
FRICTION, SHOWER and MASSAGE 
COMBINED. The only sanitary bath brush that a? one operation 
thorougbly cleanses the skin, imparting a health sare low, 


and puts one in condition to resist COLDS. 

ALL CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS OISEASES. Should 
Ne. 1°A, 
Netallie 


io 
be in ev home, every traveler's trunk or . 
a re KE ocrert 
von on Tubing, Satet, - Mat, 
‘oun 
GEM BATH ROO OUTFIT Ne. 3, 
Gem Fountain Brash, Six feet Hove, 
E Rath Fancet Connection (give diameter 
Vaueet:, $2.25. Fally Guaranteed. 





EM PORTA! 


" WILL SEND FREE Six The 
Write for FREE BOOK Allee System in Mealth Coteare, Chart 
“* Science ‘ . ‘orm, with Portable or Room 

of th: Bath’ Outti, or Six Lemons vrepald on re- 
Pleane state whether | pone’ 





you want outfit for 
your own use ar de- 


youre owe sr de! | AGENTS "ats 356 west) 
The Allen Mfg, Co., No.15 Sta. F, Toledo, 0. 










































The Allen Safety 
Mat. 3 feet square 
$1.30 


No. 83—Rrash, with | 
hath-tnd conncet’n | 





Easily 
Emptied 








HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords the 
home student an op- 
portunity to ursue a 
Complete Hig School 
Course under professors in 
leading American colleges 
and universities, The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, of 
Amherst; History, by Prof. 
Wells, of Yale; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, of Brown: 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard, An eminent 
specialist is at the head of 
every department. 

We also offer normal and 
review instruction in the 
Common Branches, also 
courses in Kindergarten, 
Pedagogy, Science and Art 





Proressorn WELLS 


of Teaching, etc. 

Students may register at any time and may take 
up complete courses or pursue special branches, 
Special attention is given to students preparing for 
teachers’ examinations or for college. 


Every reader of Normal Instructor who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teaching 
is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 


home study courses, 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 














of the Rose 


is no more deli- 

lcately tinted 

than the com- 

y pilexion made 
healthfully clear 

and daintily pink and white 
by the use of that greatest 


is pure and perfect. It prevents 
and cures the injurious effects of 
Spring winds and Summer sun. 
lanche Bates says: ‘I have 
used your Lablache Face Powder 
and found it delightful.” 
Lablache Face Powder is used 
and endorsed by society and pro- 
fessional ladies the world over. 
Refuse substitutes, They may be dan- 
gerows, Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 
50 cts. a box, of druggists or by mail. 
Send roc, for sample, 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French P 
Dept. o, 125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


{I am very much interested-in your Filipinos. And I think it 
would be just the thing for other teachers, too. Write and receive 
answer from some one in that same school,—since we have no 
other address at present—before your school opens in September. 
Then, the very first day of the term, you’il have something to in- 
terest your new pupils. And a good start means so much, you 
know. —PRESIDENT. ] 





Odd and Interesting Little Window Gardens. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Perhaps some of the teachers would like to know about some of 
the odd things I have in my schoolroom. 

Our hanging basket is made of a carrot, and this is a good time 
to make this oddity. Take a carrot that has been in the cellar all 
winter, and has started to grow. Cut it off six or eight inches 
from the top. Hollow out a little of the middle, puta nail from 
one side.to the other, tie on a string, hang in the window and keep 
filled with water. Now watch it grow and you will enjoy it. 

In another window we have a glass jar filled with water, a thin 
cloth tied over the top, and wheat sprinkled on the cloth. The 
roots grow through the cloth and down tothe water, while the 
leaves grow up. 

Then we have our egg farm, with flower seeds planted in an egg 
shell. 

In another window isa pine cone filled with wheat and kept 
damp so as to make the wheat germinate. 

Another nice experiment: Fillan orange peel with dirt and 
plant an acorn in it. Keep the roots trimmed off as soon as they 
come through and raise a miniature oak tree. 

Perhaps some one will tell of other new odd things totry. They 
create much interest. G. M. H., Walker, Ore. 





Souvenir Postals. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have received so many valuable suggestions from your letters, 
that I wish to tell you how I used what «are usually considered 
trifles to advantage in my ungradedrural school. According to the 
custom of the day, I gathered afl the souvenir post-cards that were 
sent to me by friends who travel, And do you know that they are 
excellent for use in the Geography and History classes? I used 
a card that was sent to me by afriend in Virginia. On it wasa 


| picture of St. John’s Church in Richmond,—so famous because of 
| the speech made there by Patrick Henry,—containing the well 


| in various other ways obtained fifty-four pictures. 


known words, ‘‘Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death.’’ I showed 
this card to my class in History, while we were studying the 
causes of the Revolutionary War. The interest it created was most 
encouraging. The reason why they were more interested in this 
than they would have been ina similar picture mounted on an- 
other card, was, that they saw their teacher’s name with a greeting 
from her friend on it. The fact that someone whom I knew per- 
sonally, had visited the famous place, made the speech and the 
events leading to it, more real to them. I find in some instances, 
that boys and girls have an idea so vague that it becomes almost 


figured prominently in these events, both of which worked to- 
gether for the ‘‘ Making of the Nation.”” 

I received a post card from California which I showed to my 
class in Geography, when we studied the floral of that State. On 
it was a California rosebush of mammoth size. In the same class, 
when we studied Germany, I used a card sent to me from Berlin, 
on which was an excellent view of a part of ‘‘Unter den Linden’’, 
(the famous street) in that city. The fact that these cards are sent 
by friends always doubles the children’s interest. 

“When we studied the early explorers of our country, in History, 
I used a souvenir card sent to me from St. Augustine, Florida. 

I have mentioned to you only a few of the many post cards I 
have used in my classes ; and my boys and girls are always eager 
to see new ones, as well as to re-examine the old ones. In short, 
the result is most gratifying. 

Cora A. RICHARDS, Maxatawny, Pa. 


[That is right; make the most of every helpful ‘‘fad.’’ And the 
post-card fad is just the thing for school work. I enjoy my own 
collection, and the pleasure it gives the children to whom I show 
it. And I will exchange New York cards with any of you. 
—PRESIDENT. ] 





From “Mother Nature’s’? Raw Material. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Among the many perplexities of a rural school teacher,the great- 
est is how to keep the little fellow busy, for unlike town boys he 
is obliged to remain at school a whole day. 

A small child takes pride and interest in pretty things and espec- 
ially in those of his own handiwork. The question is how to 
awaken this interest. When I entered my first schoolroom there 
were no pretty pictures on the walls,and no fancy curtains over 
the windows,—in fact, nothing to make the child feel at home. 

The first week the children and myself cut from magazines, and 
We then cut 


| colored paper into strips two or three inches long, and with our 
| paste box made chains to drape loosely about the room above the 


windows and picturesg and from the four corners to the center of 
the room. I had them paste the rings in orderso as to make a 
uniform design, as, two of one color and one of another. 

Our windows were still bare and cheerless looking, soI sug- 
gested that we make curtains. The children gathered red rose- 
pods and strung them. We draped these so that every other string 
was taken to one side and those remaining fastened to the opposite 
side of the window. In this way the strands were crossed, forming 
diamond shapes. 

Another oo we curtained with rose-pods and corn strung un- 
iformly, which proved very effective. We had only one other 
window left, so we made a curtain of small cat-stairs from different 
colored paper. : 

We then set to work making lanterns. The Jack-lanterns were 
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To Know the Wild Flowers . 
As every lover of Nature desires te know them, the best, 
quickest and simplest way ts by means of 
‘a’? NATURE STUDIES.. 








These enable you to identify each flower at a giance., You 
have at hand a picture of the plant; its classification and an- 
alysis in simple English; its history and its place in legend 
and poetry. Blank space for mounting each specimen and 
for making your own memoranda. 

Fach series of fifteen studies, identifying TWENTY- 
FIVE or more different wild flowers, which blossom at 
about the same season is contained in a specially designed 
and artistic case that slips easily into the pocket, and is ac- 
companied by a guide card, with illustrated directions. Each 
series complete in itself 25 CENTS POSTPAID, 

SPECIAL OFFER—We will send FOUR different series 
containing sixty studies which identify over ONE HUN- 
DRED and TWENTY different flowers, together with 
twenty-five blank mounting cards all postpaid,if you will 
enclose a dollar bill in an envelope and send to us. 


NATURE STUDY BUREAU, 1025 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 











a 


| fictitious, of the great events in our country and of the men who | 








7 NX ‘ 
Ah, 
DRINK TEA~ AND YOUR SYSTEM WILL 
GRADUALLY BE POISONED BY TANNIC ACID- 
S Ss 


gee 
9 COFFEE 0 
S o 


DRINK COFFEE~ AND YOU WILL 
BECOME A NERVOUS WRECK~ 


| COCOA 






eal DRINK COCOA 
<5) FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH 
Sy AND SUPPER 


AND YOU WILL ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH ~ 
COCOA IS A BUILDER OF STRENGTH & VITALITY. 
OF COURSE 

IT'S , 


YOU WANT, 


ALL GROCERS. 


IT IS THE PUREST & BEST. 




















TAKE 
NO SUBSTITUTE 


A Dated Guarantee 
Tag on Each Tire 
Protects you against old stock 


ALLIGATOR PUNCTUREPROOF SELF. 


HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
The ORIGINAL and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tire made. 
and glace will not let the air out. Positively will not become porous. Strong, durable, 
resillient. Greatest thickness where needed (see (i in illus.) Examine----feel of it.”’ 
Sent C. 0. D. anywhere, subject to examination---no deposit asked; but we pay 

when cash accompanies order. State diameter of rim and size tire 


CATALOG FREE 
THE VIM COMPANY, Dept. 183, — State and Lake Sts., CHICAGO. 













express 
wanted. 

















Superfluous Hair 
Destroyed forever 


FREE to Any Lady, ¥¥o° sre aftictea 


with a humiliating, 
disfiguring growth of hair, or any other blemish on 
face, neck, arms or hands, write me at once and I 
¢ oY IT 
J Many claim to REMOVE the hair 
(temporarily). I enable you to absolutely kill it 
" your own home, privately, painlessly, 
a the slightest risk ru bad effects, and at the 
me time to secure a perfect complexion and BE 
BEAUTIFUL. Don't experiment with dangerous 
apparatus, lotions, liquids, powders, etc. My method 
is indorsed by scientists and doctors, and is 


Foneyen FREE how to DESTR: 








STERLING SILVER THIMBLE 


PRICE 24c | 


Chased edge, enclosed In a box, making an 
attractive gift. To any address—price 24c, 
Price includes engraving Two initials—ex- 
tra letters one cent each. Give size wanted 
—make copy for engraving plain. Catalog 
illustrating Thimbles, Riugs, Spooys and 
other wares in Gold and Silver on request. 


W. D. JACOBUS, 610 Euclid Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
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Elson’s Music ; Dictionary 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROFESSOR OF THEORY OF 
MUsICc, AT THE NEW ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY Music 








In addition to 289 pages con- 
taining the definitions and pro- 
nunciations of all the terms 
and signs,that are used in 
modern music, are the 
following : 

ules for pronouncing 
Italian, German and French. 
ist of popular errors and 
doubttul terms in music. 
ox aah of Dye pons foreign 
d artists, with 
their chi chiet weeks. the pro- 
Say oe pe] of their names and 
ite of their birth, etc. 
vocabulary of En- 


glish musical terms with their Italian equivalents." 
The rules for nounciation will enable the student to 
mounce not Only the musical terms, but every word 
n either of the three uages. 

"gach terms as “ Pitch,” * Sonata,” “ Temperament,” 
“Turn,” “Scale,” “Organ, kD “Notation, ” “Form,” ‘Key.’ 
ete. ew explained at length. In some cases, from three 
to fou pages are devoted toa single word. On impor- 
tant subjects full pens oe ag 4 references are given. 

rises pages and is bound in 








serviceable cloth ym ong 
PRICE POSTPAID, $1.00 
Copies sent for examination 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H DITSON & C0., N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO,, Phila. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 


Order of your home dealer or the above houses. 


OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
39,427 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a eommon school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For lo years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we haveinstructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training, Do 
not attempt any Goverument ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 

ments which give excellent courses : 
tai: Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 

The Law Department is in charge of Hon, Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
he at once for oneof our catalogues, It will be 
sent fi 
COLUMBIAN CORRE seOENCE COLLEGE, 
NG@TO , Dd. ° 























EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE. 








N aera a an incomplete miztere 
] spilled. on the back of t 
ing afterward it was bs 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named ti.e new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. Apply y 
for a few minutes and she per r Clenpesure ae by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL, o me rowth be light, 
one abuts — will saniiae ne the heavy growth 
such as t or growthon "moles, may uire 
two or or more applications, and without slightest 
injury ~~" unpleasant feeling when applied | or ever 
afterward ine supersedes electrolsis? 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
teceipt of $1. on ontage Send money by letter, with your $an of- 
dress written plainty. Postage «tamps LOCAL AND GEN 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Modene fanufacturing Co., Dept. 506, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


imitated by cutting a rectangular piece of orange paper and notch- 
ing’ the sides so as to form, by lapping them, the oval ends. We 
creased the paper between the notches forming the sections and 
finally cut them into odd faces; by careful pasting, these looked 
very unique and quite like the real lanterns. The other style is 
probably more common ; that of cutting an oblong piece of paper 
into sections so as to look like a mat before weaving and by creas- 
ing through the “ery of the long way, forming the bulge when the 
ends were pasted. I pasted a handle on them anda bit of red 
paper to represent light. This last act suggested reality to the 
children and greatly pleases them. 

We havea play -house and every school should. The children 
have made all the furniture, woven all the carpets and-doll clothes, 
as well as made the wall-paper. 

We found another plan very interesting,—that of making baskets 
from burrs, which we filled with cat tails, The unripened burrs 
are better because they hold together tighter. 

The children enjoy making things from Mother Nature's raw 
materials best of all. 

We have been almost a year arranging our schoolhouse, but now 
just let a friend or parent of the children come into the room and 
some of the children are sure to show him the part of this curtain 


| or that chain which they made, and with the same eagerness with 








which he first worked upon it. 
LALIVE L. BROWNELL, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
[Miss Brownell’s letter is just the kind we all want, for she has 
bright, practical ideas. I’m sure we all want Jack-lanterns, play 
houses with hand-made furniture, burr-baskets, etc., and the rose- 
pods and corn-strings are something new.—PRESIDENT. ] 





A Wild-Flower Contest. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have been greatly helped in the past by the Club and would 
like to help someone else a little. 

I taught last summer in a village school that was noted for hav- 
ing a large number of absent and tardy marks. I determined in 
some way to remedy this. I procured a large sheet of Bristol board 
on which I wrote each pupil’s name and divided the space opposite 
each name into as many squares as there were weeks in the term. 
I placed *‘ Roll of Honor’ in fancy letters over the top of this and 
tacked it in a conspicuous place 6n the wall. The next morning 
I told the children that every week they had no marks I would 





put a gold star (such as you buy already gummed) opposite their | 


name; if no absent, but a tardy mark, a silver star would be 
theirs. 

If they had absent but no tardy marks, a red star would take the 
place of the silver one, and if they had both marks the space was 
to be left blank. How they worked for the gold stars! At the 
end of the term, out of a school of nearly forty pupils we had only 
five tardy marks and an equally small proportion of absetices. 

Did any of you ever try a Wild Fower Contest? Begin early in 
the spring. Provide each one who takes partin it witha note 
book. As they find the flowers, you write the date and the name 
of the flower in their book.* You will be surprised to see how in- 
terested they will become and at the kinds of flowers they will 
hunt out. One of my little girls found one hundred and eighty- 
three varieties last summer, and I think could tell the names of 
most of them herself. Try it and see how much they will enjoy it. 

I am sending a little poem that has been helpful to me; pos- 


sibly it may help others. 


STEP UP HIGHER. 


If today you’ve made some progress, 
Do not tire. 

Sit not dowmr!—Upon the morrow 
Step up higher! 


If today you’ve felt a soul-growth, 
Then aspire ! 

Loftier ideals still await thee, 
Step up higher! 


If you've seen the mountain summits 
Tipped with fire; 
Beyond are scenes aflame with glory, 
Step up higher! 
If you’ve heard the Master’s whisper, 
Then draw nigher. 
There is offered life to him who 
Steps up higher! —Allbert F. Chadwell, 
‘A GREEN MOUNTAIN GiRI.’’ 





From the Sunny South. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Our school was very anxious to obtain 
think of more expenditures. 

Finally we thonght of a plan. Any number of old posters, med- 
icine advertisements, etc., could be easily obtained. From these 
we cut all the letters, and soon had a large assortment. Then we 
proceeded to select the letters and to build our mottoes, arranging 


mottoes and couia not 


them neatly on ‘‘rectangles'’ of cardboard which were obtained 
from the obliging dry-goods clerk; of course their future career 


was made known to him! 

When a sufficient number of letters of the same style could not 
be found for one word or motto, we put the first letters of another 
kind, and soon we had as inspiring a set of mottoes as we could 
desire. 

Even though the, are not so artistic as the ‘‘ordered’’ ones, still 
they are neat looking and serve weli their purpose. 


Busy Work in Addition. 


A capital plan for busy work for the restless little ones: Save 
all the old calendars, cut out the groups of numbers and paste on 
little squares of card board. Give to the children to add. In most 
places one can get calendar groups from dry-goods wrappers, as we 
did, and be at no loss for material. 

We have also found that primary number cards are a great help 











Attractive 


Rusifoam 


Children soon find with7this 
delicious liquid dentifrice tooth- 
care is something desirable rather 
than a hardship to be endured. 
Older ones have found it out, 
too, thanks to Rubifoam, the 
most popular dentifrice obtain- 
able anywhere. Pure, sweet 
mouths with clean, beautiful teeth 
in both old and young is Rubi- 
foam's work. Too long tested 
to doubt—too delicious and 
effective to risk a substitute, 


25 cents 
E. W. 


Everywhere, 
Sample Free. 


HOYT & CO., —_ Lowell, Mass. 

















$40 to $50 
a week sure, 
during vacation 
if you follow our 
instructions. 
Introducing U. 
S. Emergency 
Cases is a digni- 








fied occupation giving splendid returns. 
A beautiful compact metal case containing 
18 articles for First Aid to the Injured— 
Jandages—dressings—plasters—salv e s— 
scissors—etc. Pure and antiseptic-—needed 
in every home and occupation—Price $1.00, 
Send $1.00 for complete outfit—will be re- 
turned on receipt of first order. 

Exclusive territory—write for special 
offer. 


U. S. Emergency Case Co., 
Dept. A., Utica, N. Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the Old Methods of securing Beauty and g 
a Perfect Complexion are replaced by the 
RUBBER COMPLEXION BULB. I¢ prevents and 
removes wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, tlesh- 
worms, makes skin soft, smooth and white, 
A single soothing ap; the ation produces 

remarkable resulta. Blac *kheads in many 
instances are banished in afew minutes, 
The speed with which it clears the com 
plexion is almost beyond belief. Also 
used for developing the bust and other 
hollow places. No woman who owns one 
of these wonderful devices need have any further fear of wrinkles 



















| or blackheads. The regular price is 0c. To introduce our cataiog 
of other specialties we will send the Complexion Bulb complete 
with fall directions for only THIRTY-FIVE cents, postage paid 


You cannot afford to miss this bar at Tt will please you. Address 
Ss. T. Krueger Mfg. Co., 137 V Vash, St., Chicago, Lil. 





When writing advertisers mention Normal lastructer. 











WHY 
GO TO “COLLEG 
TO LEARN BOOK KEREING” 


\First-ClassBook-Keeper 
Houtof yor AT YOUR OWN HOME 
A) within from two to six weeee thie for 
if $3 or ern oe ? I find POSI- 
TIONS, too, FREE F CHARGE. 
Placeday in position as book 
k —— rarallway company at $25a 
wee another on pe 
work forasilk silk manufactory, at 
week, on November 30; a young re tw 
vertising house at ba week on Se 
well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write coke. further particulars 
H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708, 1215 Broadway, N 








Hotel Martha Washington 





2 —————_ 
Women appre- 1 29 East 29th 
clate the new Street and 
and modern 30 East 30th 
Fire - Proof Street 
WOMAN’S { NEW YORK 
HOTEL } ciTYy ~ 
EE . —S 





Rooms exclusively for women at moderate 
rates, Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 


MARK-A. CADWELL, Manager 














Summer Publications 








Descriptive of 


NEW 
ENGLAND 
SCENERY 


SUMMER 
RESORTS 


_issued by 


Boston @ Maine 
Railroad 
Descriptive Pamphlets 


Fully Illustrated and Containing Valuable Maps. 

‘All along Shore. Fish and Game Country. 
Lakes and Streams. Among the Mountains. 
Merrimack Valley. Central Massachusetts. 

Lake Sunapee. 

Vacation Days in Southern New Hampshire. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. 
Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 

The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern 
Vermont. 


Condensed Fish and Game Laws mailed free on request with 
Fish and Game Country. 
Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of two 
cents in stamps. 
Resorts for the Vacationist (Hotel List). Excursion Rates 
and Tours. Kither of these booklets sent free. 





A Colored Birds-Eye View 


From Mt, Washington or a Colored Birds-Eye view of Lake 
Winnipesaukee. Either of these will be sent on 


ee of six cents in eee 





Portfolios 


A Series of Beautiful Half-Tone Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs taken expressly for these works. illustrating 
New England Scenery, have been published 
under the following titles; 


New England Lakes. 

Rivers of New England. 

Seashore of New England. 

Mountains of New England. 

The Charles River to the Hudson. 

Picturesque New England (Historic 
and Miscellaneous). 


Size of illustrations 4 x 6 Inches, 
WIHil be mailed upon eee of six cents for each book. 


Post Cards 
Set of twenty Post Cards reproducing typical New England 
Seenery in its natural colors, sent on receipt of 30 cents. 
Neo 
Address: Passenger Department Bosten & Maine 
lroad, Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


in learning the multiplication table. Let the children ‘‘build the 
table,’’ instead ‘of copying, as an aid to their memory, 

Will some teacher from the: **Oregon country,’’—one who has 
been to the Lewis and Clark Exposition, send me some souvenir 
cards, scenic medallions and miniature statue (or photo of same) 
of Sacajawea? Satisfactory payment. will be made—shells from 
‘“‘the region where dwells perpetual summer, where sweeps with 
majestic curve the river away to tle eastward,’’ photos of southern 
scenery, magnolia leaves, . crystal’ rock from Hot Springs or 
currency. 

Find enclosed a beautiful poem by one of God’s sweetest singers, 
from our President’s own city, which I have found alike inspiring 
to teacher and pupils. 

God’s Kin. 

There is no summit you may not attain, 
No purpose which you may not yet achieve, 
If you will wait serenely and believe 

Each seeming loss is but a step towards gain. 

. Between th@mountain-tops lie vale and plain; 

Let nothing make you question, doubt or grieve; 
Give only good, and-good alone receive ; 

And as you welcome joy, so welcome pain. 


That which you most desire awaits your word ; 
Throw wide the door and bid it enter in, 
Speak, and the strong vibrations shall be stirred ; 
Speak, and above earth’s loud, unmeaning din 
Your silent declarations shall be heard. 
All things are possible to God’s own kin. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


ApA Bomar, Bab, Calhoun Co., Ark. 





Adding Down Contest. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I think this department is a very helpful one. I have used many 
suggestions from its columns. I would hardly know how to get 
along without the ‘‘Instructor.’’ 

Perhaps some of you might make use of the following, which 
my pupils always find delightful as a Friday afternoon diversion. 

Appoint two leaders, who choose until every pupil has been 
chosen. Each one, with pencil and paper, (or slate) takes the side 
of the room with his leader, all being seated, of course. The 
teacher places a problem in addition upon the board. There may 
be seven or more numbers, each one consisting of from three to 
five numbers. Pupils are. ready to add when the problem is upon 
the board. As they finish, each brings his paper and places it face 
downward on the desk, until all the papers are placed in a pile. 
Then the leaders take their place at the board. Turn the papers 
over so that the first finished comes uppermost, and read the names 
of those who have the correct answer. The first name read counts 
100, which that respective leader places upon the board, the next 
name counts ninety-five, the next, ninety, etc., until all have 
been corrected. Then all take their places and prepare for an- 
other. A half hour gives time for four or five of these. At the 
end the leaders add up their columns, and the one having the 
largest sum wins. N. H., Girard, Mich. 





Recreation Department. 


“Twisted Animals.” 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 

Mine is an ungraded school, all the way from chart to eighth 
grade. We have our trials and our triumphs with all the rest of 
you. We have used ‘‘twisted animals’’ as well as other anagrams. 
We call it ‘‘taking our menagerie out for an airirng’’ and include 
some birds. Our chief bugbear is the language lesson, and we 
use the ‘‘menagerie’’ to help us. As each animal is “taken out’? 
the children are required to write the name in a sentence, telling 
what it does, what it looks like, or using the word in some special 
way according to the demands of the language lesson. 

We have enjoyed the anagrams in the March ‘‘Instrnctor.’’ I 
enclose a list which was prepared by one of my second year class. 

1. wildcat—law act d. 2. coyote—toycoe. 3. hares—share. 
4. eagles—segales. 5. cottontail—lattinocot. 6. raccoon—caronoc. 
7. porcupine—cup rip one. 8. hyena—hayne. 9. elephant—ehe 
plant. 10. weasel—saweel, 11. rabbits—stibbar. 12. camels— 
malecs. 13. polar bear—rolap areb. 

We have also a ‘‘ garden of spring flowers.’’ 

1. daffodils—fido flads. 2, tulips—tilp us. 
spy us wowlil, 4. buttercup—tub cut per. 5. violets—levis to. 
6, crocus—cruc so. 7. snow drop—nows dorp. 8. lilacs—ill cas, 
g. hyacinths—thy sinc hat. 10, woodbine—dobo wine. 

M. G. Pump, Independence, Nev. : 


3. pussy willow— 





.Rainy Day Helps. 
Finishing the Bird 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The games I send may not be new, but if you have never tried 
them I want to say that I have found them ‘ ‘worth while.’’ 

Upon the blackboard sketch the outline of a bird, then ask the 
pupils to complete it. To avoid confusion let them be seated and 
you may call upon some one to give the bird an eye. 

Let him stand four or five steps from the board, close his eyes, 
turn around three timesand then go straight to the board and with 
the arm extended, (just as you had him do when you gave him the 
crayon,) let him give the creature an eye. When, amid much 
laughter, he opens his eyes to behold his accuracy (?) you let the 
next try, and so on down the line. He who succeeds goes ‘‘ head,’’ 
and gets first trial in the next game. Then, in like manner, the 
bird receives a tail and feet. 


Charades. 


Let the pupils be divided so that each division may have a share 
in the acting. Let one side retire to another. room—if there be 
one—if not, to a' remote corner, and prepare the word. Leta 
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for old and young and middle-aged, for many 
for ev- 


all opticians 
shapes to fit any nose. 
the mounting. Any broken part of Sy ayes 
free within one year by any 


i 
optician n the United — 

Valuable book r the name of your 
optician. Full of hel fut “hints on the care of 
the eyes. E. KIRSTEIN 
Established 1864, 207 Court St.,Rochester,N. Y. 








REMOVE THAT HAIR ov*uin 


‘temo is toolovely aad lovable a creatureto be 

harassed and embarrassed by unwelcome hair. 
Some of the most feminine and refined of wom- 
en have it and would be rid of it if knew 
howtodoso. My book (confidentia!) is and 
tells how you can remove hair forever without 
¥ pain or injury; even though your skin is of 


velvety delicacy. Write for it to Prof, J. H. 
Y Austin, 1111 MoVicker’s Theatre Bldg.,Chicago 


DEAFNESS 


*¢ The Morley Phone ’’ 
A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily ad- 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 

whispers plainly heard. Over 
be outsand sold, giving instant 
relief from deafness and head noises. 

There are ebuts rid cases of deafness that 

cannot be be ited. 


Write for etry: testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 


Dept. 90, 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


Lighten Your School Work 


And Make the Lessons 
Bright and Interesting 
——— By Using —_—— 






















Landes’ Complete Outline, 777 Questions 
and Answers, Tables and Nick-Names in 
United States History. Also a brief history 
of Political Parties. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 


Landes’ New Practical Orthography. Indis- 
pensable in pr ve classes for Special Ex- 
aminations or Feachers’ Examinations. 25¢c. 
$2.40 per doz. 


McFee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreations 
in United States Geography. Invaluable to 
every teacher searching for ways and means to 
enliven her geography class. 25c. $2.40 
per doz. 


McKean’s Outline of English and American 
Literature. A practical and systematic study 
for teachers, students and literaryclubs. 25c. 
$2.40 per doz. 


McKean?’s Practical Outlines in Physio 
Kvery day Physiology and Hygiene ee 
modern teaching and modern life, ac. 
$2.40 per doz. 


Crissman’s Library Method in American 
History. A reference outline and guide for 
the preparation and recitation of each day’s 
work, 30c. $3.00 per doz. 


McCahe’s Study of the Song of Hiawatha. 
Has no equal for class use in the study of this 
great classic. 3Oc. $3.00 per doz. 


Jones’ Reviews and Drills in Grammar. 
Contains just the kind of sentences, blackboard 
work, drills and reviews teachers need to sup- 
plement the regular work in this subject. 
Price 15 cents. 


Faris’ Children’s Poet. Au outline of Long- 
fellow’s life and work for Primary Grades, In- 
valuable in preparing Language and Nature 
work for regular classes. 70c. $1.00 per 
doz. 
ryce-Spaulding’s Graded Memory Gems. 
Three Books—Primary, Intermediate and Gram- 
mar. Universally popular, 25c. $2.40 
per doz. 

WORLD’S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO, 
Dansville, New York. 
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leader announce the number of syllables and scenes to be given. 
I have known the dictionary to be called on to find whether a 
word in question was compound or of two or more syllables. 

For those**who have never tried the play let me give one 
example. Breakfast.—The word is to be guessed from the words 
and actions of the side whose time it is to ‘‘act.’? Let the leader 
announce that they have a word of two syllables and will give two 
scenes. 

Scene I, Let pupils come in each with a stick which he breaks. 

Scene II. Let pupils arrange for march and pass rapidly across 
room. This may be emphasized by the leader calling out*‘ not too 
fast.’’ 

If the other side fails to guess the word from this, the ‘‘climax’’ 
may be given. In this the ‘‘acting pupils’’ may sit as if at table, 
moving arms and lips as if eating and*making remarks about early 
rising, and finally—if necessary—make mention of Breakfast. 
Here: are a few suggestive words. Whip-poor-will. Can-o-py. 
O-a-sis. Mag-net. Es-tey. (S.T.) Man-hood. Straw-berry. 
Car-pet. 





An Interesting Game. 


Dear-Hel p-One-Anothers :— ; 

I am in an ungraded school where routine work is apt to grow 
tiresome. Has anyone tried the game of anagrams like this? Put 
the word ‘‘Animals’’ on your board like this: 

cfal—calf 
: _ | roseh— horse 
Animals ) joxe—oxen 
(lume—mule. 


At the top of the bracket draw outline of barn; underneath put 
names of animals in anagrams, asking how many of the children 
can drive all the animals into the barn? 

The exercise may be varied in many ways, by having an outline 
of basket for vegetables and fruit; a tree for birds; wagon for 
wood ; a‘stove for different articles, etc. 

All such exercises tend to make children more interested in 
schoolwork and at the same time develop thought. My children 
also enjoy finding hidden trees, rivers, furniture, etc., in 
sentences, as: 

1. Harry’s he | el m | akes a mark. (tree). 

2. Was Davi | d on | the ice? (river). 

3. Ella’s song i|sofa|bird. (furniture.) 

The Club has helped me so much that I am anxious to pass aloug 
any little helps. K., Liberty, R. I. 

[A first rate device Miss K. Have given it to one school, aud 
the chilrden were delighted with it. Please send us more, if you 


can as fine as this.—THE PRESIDENT. ] 





Vegetable Conundrums. 


1. The plural of a letter in the alphabet. (Peas). 

2. Causing work or trouble, and a word meaning to decay. 
(Care-rots)— (Carrots). 

3. A vehicle, a word meaning the time you have lived. (Cab- 
age)— (Cabbage). 

4. A cooking vessel, a vowel, anda part of the body. (Pot-a- 
toes)— (Potatoes). 

5. A color and article used on the dinner table. (Red-dishes)— 
(Radishes). ; 
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6. A word asking permission, and plural personal pronoun. | 


(Let-us)—(Lettuce). 

7. A term used in Grammar and a word meaning to cut off. 
(Parse-nips)—(Parsnips). 

8. A boy’s name, a vowel, and a prat of the body. (Tom-a- 
toes) —(Tomatoes) . 

g. A small industrious animal, and an adjective. (Bee-an)— 
(Bean). 

10, What the Chinaman calls his braid, a verb, and a part of a 
plant). (Que-come-bur)— (Cucumber. ) 

11. The one wio guesses the most— (Beets. ) 


Alphabet Game. 


. Symbol of industry. B. 

. One of the human organs. I. 

. Too much of something. X. L. 

. What pavements are in winter. I. C. 

. Acreeping plant. I. V. 

. Acommon bird. *J. 

. Kind of pepper. K.N. 

. One of hostile intent. N. M. 

. Feminine Name. L. N. 

. Feminine Name. I. V. 

11, Feminine Name. L. C. 

12, Part of the verb ‘‘to be’’. R. 

13. A composition. 5. A. 

14. A beverage. T. 

15. Personal Pronoun. U. 

16, What letters are most comfortable? E’s. 

17. What letters are most useful for sailing? C’s. 
18. What letters know most? Y’s. 

19. What letters see most? I's. 

20. What letters are most stylish in China? Q’s 
21. What letters are best to eat? P's. 

22.. What letters are made for service? U’s. 

23. What letters are used only by printers? M’s. 
24. Whaet letters are especially liked by boys. T's. 


BO PION EY WH 





I noticed a request in the March Instructor for more guessing | 


ames, so send in the ones written above. I. R. P., Missouri. 
’ 





Combination Subscription Rates. 


Liberal combination rates are offered those subscribing to two or | 


all three of our educational magazines, Normal Instructor, Primary 
Plans and Teachers World. Sce page 52. From these maga- 
zines, the wants of teachers of every grade can be supplied. 
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ALABASTIN iM 


For School Decoration 


Decorate the schoolroom walls with Alabastine. 
_ Cleanliness, purity and sanitary conditions are absolutely essential 
in the school room. The health of both teacher and pupils is of the 
greatest importance. 

Alabastine is the only sanitary wall coating which positively ex- 
terminates all germ life that comes in contact with the wall decorated 
with Alabastine. 

This means that schoolroom walls decorated with Alabastine are 
actually a preventative for the spread of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, such as scarlet fever, diphtheria, small pox, etc. 


isnotonly more hygienic 
and more sanitary than 
anything else for wall 
decoration, but is also 
moreeconomical. When 


of Re AR Rh | _ I 
‘ ° ; Alabastine has once 
The Sanitary Wall Coating Seas roamed omagh oak 


the same wall can beredecorated with Alabastine at any time without 
the necessity of washing or scraping the walls. This saving of labor 
makes the cost of using Alabastine less than the cheapest substitute. 

Teachers, parents and pupils should al? insist upon having the school 
room sanitary and healthful, and nothing is of greater importance than 
the condition of the walls of the room. Alabastine is also commended 
because of its light dainty tints that add to the brightness and cheerful 
ness of theschoolroom. There is no strain on the eyes of the students 
when the walls are tinted in dainty Alabastine colors. 

Alabastine is sold by dealers in paints, hardware, drugs, and gen- 
eral merchandise. Buy it only in properly labeled, five pound packages, 
Accept no substitutes. soc for the white and ssc for tints. 


Send 10c coin or stamps, for handsomely {illustrated booklet, Dainty Wall Decorations”, 
showing complete color schemes for school rooms, churches and private residences, and 
giving much valuable information, Samples of different Alabastine tints sent free on request. 


: The Alabastine Company, 


918 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
or 118 Water St., New York City. 
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Summer Excursions 
California and back: $75 from Chicago, $69 from St. Louis 
and $60 from Missouri River, first-class, daily, June 1 to 

Sept. 15. Return limit, October 31. @ 
tae. $64.50 from Chicago, $59.50 from St. Louis 
and $52 from Missouri River, June 25 to July 7. 

Return limit, Sept. 15. 
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Only line under one management, Chicago to Cali‘ornia. 
Excellent service every mile and every minute. 

It's the cool way in Summer. You travel a milc and more 
up in the sky through New Mexico and Ariz... 

It's the picturesque way. You may see the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, the world's greatest scenic wonder. 

You may visit Southern California. 

You eat Harvey meals, the best in the West. 

You travel on a safe road, a dustless road and a ~omfortable 


road. = Ak for “California Summer Outings” folder. 


Address G. C. Dillard. Gen. Eastern Af 
A. T. & S. F. Ry.. 377 Broadway, New York City. 
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Along the his- 
toric SantaFe 
Trail and to the 
Grand Canyon 
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Marconi Wireless Telegraph Stock 
THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD 


This investment is based on an invention which covers the largest field of usefulness and operation of any of 
the great discoveries of the world, and it enjoys the inestimable advantages secured through years of exper- 
iment and immense expenditure of money, of established success and practical use, and of being on an 
earning basis now. 

The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of America, whose stock we offer you, owns all the rights under 
the wireless patents of Marconi, Edison, Pupin and Fleming for the United States, all its possessions and de- 
pendencies, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands and Alaska, comprising many thousands of miles of sea- 
coast, upwards of five million square miles of territory, and containing’ over 100,000,000 people with the largest 
commerce, greatest manufacturing industries, largest amount of shipping, and the most prosperous and enter- 
prising people in the world. 

The question is not, ‘‘Is this a good investment?’’ but, ‘‘Is there any other investment in the world as good?"’ 
We don’t believe there is. In the first place, Marconi Wireless has practically a monopoly of the wireless tele- 
graph business, and to-day the Marconi System is on the ocean what Bell Telephone is on land. 

The Company is conservatively managed. {[t is conducted on the most conservative business principles, and 
is managed by honest, capable men of high business and professional standing. The officers of the Com- 
pany include Hon. John W. Griggs, who is the President, and who was formerly Governor of the State of New 
Jersey and Attorney-General of the United States; H. H. McClure, of McClure’s Magazine; W. R. Betts, 
of Betts, Sheffield & Betts, New York. Mr. Thomas A. Edison, the great inventor, is one of the consulting engi- 

GUGLIELMO MARCONI. neers. 

Just consider what this system of Wireless Telegraph is. It affords communication with ships at sea in any part of the world; prevents 
shipwrecks; saves lives; promotes cormmerce. It will eventually be used everywhere on land where the telephone or telegraph is used, and over 
much of the territory in America, Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia which they cannot reach. It will do the work of ocean cables. While it 
is doing so much now, not one-hundredth part of the sea-going vessels are yet equipped. In other words, it is not doin cne-hundredth part of the 
work it will do. 

There are alone fourteen Atlantic cables, earning about $35,000,000 per year; one-quarter of this business would give .“arconi stock a value of 
$2,000 per share on a 5% basis. 

You want to remember that it is not an experiment, but a proven, demonstrated, operating proposition, now doing a profitable commercial 
business. Keep in mind that the Company has five stations in the United States; that all the great Trans-Atlantic steamers are equipped with the 
System ; that the principal navies of the world use it; that governments have endorsed and adopted it; that you can go into any telegraph office in the 
United States, Canada, Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia, and wire to any ship in any part of the world that is equipped with the System; AND 
EVERY ONE OF THE 50,000 VESSELS THAT SAIL, THE OCEANS AND LAKES OF THE WORLD WILL BE COMPELLED TO EMPLOY 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY FOR ITS OWN PROTECTION. 

You must appreciate that there are over 30,000 Postal and Western Union Telegraph offices in the United States alone, which by contract 
receives message via Marconi to all parts of the world; that this arrangement gives the System the benefit of the hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested in wires, poles, offices and equipments by the Telegraph Companies, which is saved by the Marconi Company ; that Marconi is not stopped 
by snow, sleet or storms, there are no expensive repairs to wires and poles, and the money thus saved goes to the Marconi Company. 

This Company, the first and best in the field, endorsed by the greatest scientists in the world and important business interests, will under all 
conditions and for all time, like the Bell Telephone, occupy first place. 








What the Greatest Manufacturer and the Greatest Inventor Say 





THOMAS A. EDISON, who is 
one of the Consulting Engineers of 
the Marconi Company, says: ‘' Mar- 


ANDREW CARNEGIE sys: coni will do great things with 


‘Marconi has already done a life- 
time’s work, but he is going to do | 
another. He is a wonderful young 
man. I believe in him _ thor- 
oughly.’’ 





: wireless telegraphy. We no longer 
consider it strange that ships 
should talk to one another at dis- 
tances of six or seven hundred 
miles, and as a matter of fact wire- 


less telegraphy is now being used 
all over the world.’’ 





Copyright Pach Bros 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
THOMAS A, EDISON 





You know the vast fortunes that were made on the increase in value of the Bell Telephone stock and the Electric Light, the Air Brake, the Phonograph, 
the Electric Railway and similar enterprises. Mr. Edison says that New York capitalists refused to finance his first electric railroad for $40,000, One 
thousand million dollars have since been invested in electric traction. 

The New York Sun of January 28 said: “One thousand messages, commercial and personal, have been sent from one ship to others and to shore stations on one 
trip in the busy season. This means an expenditure by the passengers for Marconi Wireless messages of more than $2,000. On a recent trip to New York from Ham- 







burg the Amerika sent 700 dispatches to ship and shore.” cook / : REALL 
We have been continuously telling our customers and friends about Marconi. Every word we have said is coming true, and much we did 

not venture to predict. It would take a book to tell you abont it. We print the main facts in our prospectus and Marconi Wireless News, & C0. 

which contains additional information. E LAND TITLE 
Each day recards the work of the Marconi Wireless System in reporting the arrival of ships from two hundred miles and upward from BUILDING, 

port, the communication between vessels at sea, the transmission of messages from all parts of Europe and America to travellers on the PRILADELPRIA 


ocean and some new developments in its use; while wrecks are reported, icebergs warned against and human lives saved in more than 

one instance. Newspapers are filled with these and other fresh facts concerning tlie usefulness, benefits and magnificent accomplish- /“ ny ax girs: 

ments of Marconi’s discovery. ; ‘ Without putting my- 
Every claim made for it has been demonstrated in practice, and this can be said of no other great invention at the same period ‘don aitiniaad aaaete 

of its life. The development of the steam engine, telegraph, telephone, electric light, phonograph and motor carriage occu- Cus'ot. tha Mackont Wireless 

pied a much longer period, and involved not thousands of dollars more, but millions in the process. _ Telegraph Co., and the Mar 
INVEST BEFORE THE GREAT RISE IN THESE SECURITIES AND REAP THE BENEFIT. your. offer in June Normal 
For full information concerning the wonderfnl Marconi System and for a free illustrated pamphlet and copy of the ; 

latest edition of the Marconi Wireless News, address without delay. 


REALL & COMPANY, 
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Bankers, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa / 0... 



















] 
have been 
making - 
shoes for 
54 years 








David Cummings 
and every week-day for the 
past half-century I have 
studied hard to manufacture 
the best-wearing and most 
comfortable shoes. I now, 
make the 


Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


and hundreds of men and women 
tell me it’s by far the most com- 
fortable shoe they ever wore. I 
make them in up-to-date styles for 
both men and women, and really 
believe that for style, comfort and 
durability they are unequaled by 
any other shoe. 
. fudtrated spring bookletand I will find a 


way to supply you. 
Send all orders and correspondence to 


The Cummings Co., 4°°2; Yashington 
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At Last a Perfect Calendar 


Put Summer Work Into 
Your Christmas Gift 


A Daily Calendar designed for individual preparation 
by you or compiled by a group of mutual friends 
under your direction. . 
Handsomely illuminated Back and set of artistically dated 
ehoets, necessary fasteners for binding. Everything complete, 
ready to prepare, together with our brochure ‘Just How to 
Do It.”” Unlimited Possibilities Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 
Edward Bok says— 
“I know of no present that has in it the possibility 

of more genuine pleasure.” 
Is there a member of your family away from home? 
A friend in a distant State or in Foreign Lands ? 
A friend in the Army or Navy? 
A favorite Student. Teacher or Club President ? 
A “Bhut-in” invalid friend? 


A friend in any isolated place ¢ 
Ir’S POR YOU. PROCURE IT NOW. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 


Friendship Caiendar Co., New Britain, Conn. 











School Teachers 


Many teachers after — of devotion to their ls break 
down and find themselves without any —_ means of 
su A savings account opened with this bank by mail, 
will provide a protection against this contingency. Five Dollars 
deposited each month at 4“ Interest will amount at the end of 
twenty years to $1830.00. Larger sums grow equally fast. 


Send today for our booklet “I” “Banking by Mail.” 


THE CITIZENS 


Savings and Trust Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The largest and oldest irust Company in Ohio with assets of over 


FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 














WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliabie information cone all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State k of echoo|. 


AMPRTAS Spiiat* CORSE Aine 














| for certificates with the intention of teaching shall beexamined in 


| teaching, physiology, hygiene.’’ 
| for second-grade certificate is not less than 80 per cent, nor less 

than 60 per cent in any one branch. 
| same as in ‘‘enter.”’ 3. Answered in March Instructor. 4. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing 
to the time sited for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, 
on account of limited space and the large number received. A remittance of 
ten cents with each question secures a prompt reply by private letter. Teachers 
who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated 
if they send one dollar. , : 

All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. Hallock, Post 
Office, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. ' 


Received from Murray, Ia., inquiry concerning the thirteen original states, 
with ten cents enclosed but no name signed. Reply will be sent to the writer 
on receipt of name. 

Is there any demand] for teachers from the United States in the Philippine 
Islands? If so, to whom should I apply for information?—Texas. 

Not so great a demand as at first, since the present policy of the 
government is to train and employ native teachers so far as is 
possible. In the Philippines, appointments are made by the Board 
of Education at Manila, through. the General Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, from lists of eligible persons provided by exe 
aminations under the United States Civil Service Commission. 


1. What subjects is a teacher supposed to pass examination in, inthe county 
in which Portland, Oregon, is located, for a second grade certificate? What is 
the required average, andwhat is the minimum standing? 2. In the word “re-en- 
forced,” what sound has the second “‘e” ? 3. What is the proper pronunciation 
of Roosevelt ? 4. Are the following correct?—The sgissors is dull. Ashesis in 
the grate. The oats is not ripe. Are the three word “scissors,”’ “ashes,” and 
“oats,”’ pluralin form but singular in meaning?—L. H. 


1. The School Laws of Oregon require that ‘‘all persons applying 


the following branches: Orthography, reading, writing, mental 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, modern history, theory of 
The general average required 





2. Sound of short ‘‘e’, the 
** Are’? 


| should be used, not ‘*is,’’? in every case, as all the nounsare used 


| now the latter requires a singular verb though it keeps its plural 


' and therefore it is 13 miles farther from the center of the earth to 
| the equator than to either pole. 


| the outer surface of conductors. It is not found within a con- 


| this out for yourself by the aid of globe or diagram. 


| the name ‘‘gerund’’ to the infinitive in ‘‘ing,’’ which is substan- 


| tive in nature. 
| ed with the sense of purpose orintention ; as, I went 4o mee¢d him; | 


in a plural sense. Formerly it was the same with ‘‘news,’’ but | 


form. 
At what place does the Mississippi river flow up hill? Ihave seen the question 
severaltimes but cannot find a satisfactory answer.—A Subscriber. 


The equatorial diameter of the earth is greater than the polar, 


As Geographer Redway has 
estimated, the Mississippi at its mouth is about 2.8 miles (minus 
1300 feet, which is the altitude of its source above sea level) 
farther from the center of the earth than at its most northerly 
point. In this sense only does it flow up hill. It must be remem- 
bered that the only inequilibrium of water is from altitude, since 
water conforms to the curvature of the earth. 


1. Does electricity travel on the outsideof a copper wire? 2. How would 
you find the location of the tropics and the arctic and antarcticcircles if the 
earth were inclined more on its axis, or less? How do you compute it by 
mathematics?—S. McM. 


1. By experiment it is proved that electricity is found only on 





ducting body, for the moment it appears there, the particles com- 
municate their electricities to each other and the electric state | 
ceases. 2. This is a simple matter, since the distance of the polar | 
circles from the poles and the tropics from the equator is always | 
the same number of degreesas the axis is inclined. Try to reason | 


1. (a) What are diminutive nouns? (b) How are they formed? (c) Form 
diminutive nouns from the following:—goose, lamb, hill, brook, boot. 2. 
What is a gerund? 3. What were the X.Y.Z. papers, and why so called ?— 
Subscriber, Ky. os 

1 (a) Answeredin May Instructor, (b)By the addition of a suffix 
such as‘‘ling,’’*‘let,’’ ‘‘kin,’’ ete., to the original noun.(c) Goose- 
ling or gosling, lambkin, hillock, brooklet, bootikin ,or bottine. 
2 Grammarians differed in defining the gerund. Kimball restricts 





Bain defines the gerund as the ‘‘infinitive form us- | 
prepared fo go; scissors fo grind; made for selling, etc.’’ 3. The | 
‘ 
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UMMER HOMES 


In Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain 
Terms $4 to $10 per week. 

New trains between Boston, New York, ‘Springfield and Ver- 
mont points. As good as any on the tinent. 

150 page illustrated brochure free on receipt of 6cents 
in stamps for nope. . 

Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 385 Broadway, New York. ; 


A WOMAN'S DREAM OF BEAUTY 


may be fully realized by the continued use of 


Carnation Cream 








is, Pougn> 
and makes the skin white 
and softas velvet. By 50 cents. Sample 10 cents. 

Beacon Light Co., Square Bdg., Buffale, N. Y. 








Can You Meet People 


Face to Face 


And do business with them? Do you know that you are 
the equal of those with whom you speak?If you feel that 
you are fairly good, or desire to improve, we can teach 
you this during the summer months, and at the same 
time you can earning good wages. This is not the 
“chance of your life,” but simply a sound business pro- 
position that will develop your character and ability to 
accomplish whatever you desire. We know that if you 
write us that you will mean business, We will send full 
particulars on 


‘equest. Address 
VICK PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 0, Dansville N. Y. 


Large Profits ,,,8Y BuviNs 
EASILY EARNED ‘Chicago Lots 


I sell Chicago bu' lots for $100.00 each. 
Terms $5.00 down and §2.50 a month. Titles 
perfect. Lots sure to double in value. Absolute 
security and a safe conservative investment. Pay- 
ments suspended in case bel ets ys or loss of em- 








ployment. about Chi th 
wonderful city of ay " 
mn Agents Wanted. Write for culars. Address 


FRANK P, CLEVELAND, 1580 Adams Express Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 











Travel 
DuringVacation 


We Will Pay Your Expenses 


Become better acquainted with this 
vast Nation of ours by seeing its miany 
picturesque places. Travel gives:a lib- 
aral education. If you prefer to remain 
at home a good income may be made. 
Should you decide to travel, the work 
will be of a general nature, so as not to 
impede your journey or interfere with 
your enjoyment. Our products are used 
by every family. The only capital you 
need is industry, honesty and good char- 
acter. Write today for our liberal terms, 


J.B. Lynas & Son 
( Established 1873) 
210 Sixth Street, Logansport, Ind. 














A Profitable Safe Business 
Small capital to start; good and quick profits. 


IT am the largest grower In America. Ten years 
experience enables me to give practical instruc- 
tion in the business worth many dollars to you. 

No matter what — occupation is or where you 
ere | , here is an cpeeeenaty to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of this paying business. 
Particulars free. Address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
Dept. 15,3243 N.Western Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
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You Can Become a 
Recognized Graduate NURSE 
Through Our Lecture Course by Mail 


Every woman should prepare herself for the emergencies of life and nursing is wo- 
man’s most natural and ennobling calling. Our system of training, invented by the Presi- 
dent of our school, and known as the **Maccoy System,” is recognized by physicians and 
hospitals ae pc the country as being thoroughly practical. Several prominent hospital 
is use our course exclusively, and, being so closely affiliated with these and 
others, we are enabied to offer opportunities to our graduates that are afforded by ne other 
channel of education. We guarantee our graduates employment at get wi 
gone spare time moments to increase your knowledge and earnings. WE ARE THE PIONEE 
URSES’ CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING SCHOOL, OF AMERICA, All others have 
followed after us, but none have ever approached our efficiency. Our faculty is of the highest 


ages. Utilize 
NEER 


(we will send you names and addresses for the 





standard. Write to any of ourh 





formation, Ad 








asking,) and you will tind them not only willing to answer your inquiry, but eager and enthusie 

astic in their endorsement of our methods in every particular. Write us 

will send you ont pew 1906 illustrated booklet giving you valuable suggestions and in- 
ress 


y and we 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES .- 
AMERICAN 977 CRILLY BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 9 
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Did you ever walk 
in wooden shoesP 


The ordinary shoe hurts for the very same reason 
wooden shoes do. 

Instead of bending with the foot the sole of the 
shoe rués against the ball of the foot'at every step. 

It is this constant irritation that makes the feet 
burn, throb, ache. Think of this strain ‘on the 


nerves day after day! 
Here is a shoe with a sole heavy enough for outdoor 
wear but flexidle, 


The sole of the Red Cross Shoe 


**bends 
with 
the 
foot.” 





It is made of specially tanned leather, so supple 
that it follows every movement of the foot; it needs 
no breaking in; it is comfortable as an‘‘old shoe’”’ 
from the first. 

The Red Cross Shoe is so light and cool that it 
leaves no excuse for wearing thin soles and_ it sup- 
ports the foot delightfully. 

The heel, made of the same buoyant leather (with 
stitched top), takes the 
jar off the spine. 


With comfort the 
Red Cross Shoe has 
style; it is made in all 
lasts from ‘‘common 
sense” to most fash- 
ionable. Our book 
“Women To-day” 
shows the value of foot 
comfort. Write for it. 





Oxford 
with 


This trade-mark with the name Krohn, Fech- 
heimer & Co, is stamped on the sole, If your 
dealer hasn’tthe Red Cross, order from us. 
wearing qualities of the genuine. Oxfords, 
$3.50 & $3.00; High Shoes, $4.00 & $3.50, 


Krohn, Fechheimer &Co., 803-813 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 











Before Ordering Books for 
School or Personal Library ask 
for Our 1906 Catalogue. 
We want your business and 
Can save you money. This 
Catalogue lists over 3500 vol- 
umes, specially selected for 
Library purposes. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


envoys extraordinary, John Marshall, Elbridge Gerry and Gen. 
C. C, Pinckney who, during Adams’s administration, were sent by 
our government on a mission of reconciliation to France when war 
threatened with that conntry, were given no official hearing for 
months. Meantime they were beset by three emissaries from Tal- 
leyrand, French minister of foreign affairs, who declared they need 
hope for nothing unless they paid a large sum to Talleyrand and a 
loan of millions to the French treasury. This they refused, and 
then came back to the United States without accomplishing any 
result, In their report, when published, the three emissaries were 
not named, but referred to as X. Y. Z. 


Please write the following decimal in words:—8.0ool4.—Miss E. R., Ark. 

The above was answered incorrectly in the May Instructor. 
Answer should have been: Eight and one-third thousandths. 

1. What is the value of fairy stories in literature study in the schoolroom? 
2, What books of fairy stories are considered best for school use ?—A Subscriber. 

1. The following reasons are from an address to teachers on the 
‘*Kducational Value of Fairy Tales,’? by Miss M. L. Shedlock of 
London, England :—‘‘ The fairy story will give the child the possi- 
bility of a good dramatic picture to supplant what he has seen on 
the way to school, especially in the city streets. Will give the child 
something unusual to think about—children want to live in the 
ideal world of heroes. Fairy stories create a sympathy for condi- 
tions different from a child’s own. They enlarge his horizon. 
They deal with first principle and there is nothing more delightful 
to the child mind than a fairy story suited to its capacity. They 
teach sympathy for nature andanimals, They correct objectionable 
tendencies in children. An appropriate story has far greater effect 
for good than a sermon. They develop the imagination—a desira- 
ble thing in this too practical age.’’ 2. Hans Andersen’s and 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales; Hawthorne's ‘‘Wonder Book’’ and other 
stories of the Greek gods and heroes; Ruskin's ‘‘King of the 
Golden River’’; the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ and many others. Andrew 
Lang has a charming collection of fairy stories of all nations. 
Teachers should select from these what are most appropriate. By 


respect for law. 


In the sentence 
“Speak clearly if you speak at all, 
Garve every word before you let it fall.’ 
what-is the office of “at all”?—Mrs. E. D. 





A phrase, equivalent to ‘‘in the least degree’’ or ‘‘ to any extent,’’ 


| and used as adverbial modifier of ‘‘speak.’’ 


patentitp | 


Imitations have neither the comfort, style nor 


How should “to slaughter’ be parsed in the first sentence, and what part 
of speech is ‘“‘just’’in the second sentence? 
1. ‘No flocks that range the valley free, 
Toslaughter I condemn; 
Taught by the power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.” 
2. “The crooked road, crossing the plain, is just a quiet country road, fringed 
close by fields of grass and grain.’’—Subscriber, Tenn. 
1. It is an adverbial phrase modifier of ‘‘condemn'’; slaughter 
is a noun used as object of the preposition ‘‘to,’’ which shows re- 
lation between ‘‘condemn’’ and ‘‘slaughter.’’ -2, “Just’’ is an 


” 


‘adverb modifying ‘‘quiet,’’ and meaning ‘‘neither more nor less 


than is stated.’’ 

1. Which verb should be used in these two sentences? 
you are driving was one of the finest that (was, were) offered at the sale. (b 
Mr. S—is one of those restless men that (are, is) always seeking a new home. 
2. What does each ofthe clauses containing these verbs modify?—A_ Sub- 
scriber, Minn. 

1. (a) The meaning is, ‘‘one of the finest horses that were offer- 
ed ;’’ hence ‘‘were’’ is required. (b) ‘‘Are’’ is required. 2. The 
clause ‘‘that were offered’’ modifies ‘‘horses’’ understood; ‘‘that 
are always seeking a new home’’ modifies ‘‘men."’ 


(a) The horse that 


1. Where draw the line between those books that all are agreed upon as 
literature and those that are uot? 2. Give the names of a dozen books 
which you would class as pure literature. 3. Whatdo you regard as the ten 
greatest poems in English literature ?—Subscriber. 

1. The line may be drawn according to Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 


definition, as follows : ‘‘ Literature is made up of those writings | 


which translate the inner meanings of nature and life,in lan- 
guage of distinction and charm, touched with the personality of the 
author into artistic forins of permanent interest.’’ 2. Such books 
as ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’ ‘‘Sesame and Lilies,’’ 
‘* Heroes and Hero Worship,’’ ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ and ‘‘ Scarlet 
Letter,’’ for example, and the writings of Bacon, Addison, Macaulay, 
Lamb, DeQuincey, Carlyle, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, and other 
more recent essayists. 3. ‘‘Canterbury Tales,’’ ‘‘ Faerie Queen,’’ 
Shakespeare’s great dramas, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book,’’ ‘‘Idylls of the King,’’ rank first. Opinions would differ 
in selecting the remaining four, there are so many fine poems in 
English and American literature. 

1. What is the meaning of ‘E Pluribus Unum?” 2. 
ed from sea water? 3. Please name a road which istwo thousand years old. 
4. (a) Was the Declaration of Independence aconstitution ? (b) How many cou 
stitutions are there in the United States ?—Subscriber, Kentucky. 

1. One out of many, or one composed of many. 2. By evapora- 
tion. 3. The Appian Way at Rome. 4. (a) No. (b) Besides the 
United States Constitution, each state has its own Constitution ; 
and as all organized bodies or societies have some form of consti- 


tution, the number is practically without limit. 


How is salt obtain- 


Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Book,’’ ‘for example, children may be taught | 






| Wanted 
ft Fill Good Positions 


The INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. that 
rout institution that has done so much in the past ~~ 

doing so much every minute for working men and 
women, offers you a direct and easy way to help your- 
self to a most desirable position in the trade or pruces- 
sion that best suits your taste and ambition. 

The I. C. 8. Plan enables you to help yourself right 
where you are, without losing an hour’s work or a 
dollar of pay; without changing positions until you 
a I ee ae ee into the Sa you desire; without obli- 

ng you to pay more than your presen 
afford no matter how small it ie. . ee 


Special Self-Help Offer—Start Now ! 


To assist those who have been hesitating, the 
I. C. 8. has inaugurated the most remarkable plan 
of $A wor concetved. 
etween May 15th and July 1st, everyone in, 
for intormation will be entitled toa pia po amen 
¥ they decide to enroll. This gives you every ad- 
vantage the I. C. 8. has to offer at a cost so smail 
and terms so easy that the last barrier is removed, 
There is absolutely no charge for information. 
Simply select from the list the kind of occupation, 
you prefer, writing a postal card to the INTER- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, asking how 
you can become a success in that position. By 
return mail you will receive books, literature and 
helpful advice that will surprise you, ~ 
rite the postal card to-day. InTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE PCHOOLS, Rox 868. Scranton, Pa. 


Here is a List of 
Good Positions 


Select the one you prefer, write a postal to 
The International Correspondence Schools, Box * , 
Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can qualify to fill it 
at a good salary. 

Be sure and mention the position you prefer: 


TEACHER 
PEDAGOGICAL METHOOS 
SCHOOL TEACHERS EXAMS. 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Ad Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Illustrator 

| Linoleum Designer 
Bookcover Designer 
Wall Paper Designer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Contractor and Builder 


Civil Service 
Perspective Draftsman 
Chemist 

Elec. Engineer 
Electrician 

Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Architect’! Draftsman 
Mining Engineer 
Commercial Law 
French with 
German > Edison 
Spanish ) Phonograph 
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Graduation Class Pins 


PRETTIEST DESIGNS 
A Solid Gold Pin for One Dollar 


Send for particulars quickly and we 
will reply promptly with full informa- 
tion. Remaining time is short. 


C. H. SHERMAN, 96-98 Maiden Lane, New York 














Anti-Crooked Heel Cushions 


Will prevent running over the heels of 
shoes. Actsas a cushion and can be ad- 
justed to make the wearer taller if so 
desired. Makes walking a pleasure. At 
all shoe stores or by mail on receipt of 
price, socents per pair, any size, worn 
inside of shoes. 


NATHAN ANKLE SUPPORT CO, 
88n Reade Street New York 











Legal Consultation $1.0. Ascertain your 

Consult rights, Understand your liabilities. Over- 

come your difficulties. Gafequard your 

Y u roperty. Avert disaster. Avoid litigation, 
0 r ecure your interests, Protect 


ourfamily. Perfect your title, 
| Lawyers Insure your inheritance. Re- 
lieve your mind of worry, 
B trouble, uncertainty, doubt. 
Bank and court references. 
Mall ASSOCIATED LAWYERS COMPANY 


Old South Building, Boston, Mass, 
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The Two Seekers 


By Priscilla Leonatd 


Two men went seeking happiness. 
One walked the roadside way 
And looked with all his longing eyes 
Within each garden gay. 
Where’er he saw it growing 
He tried to grasp its flower; 
But always in his clutching hand, 
It died before an hour, 
Till, angry and despairing, 
In bitterness he cried: 
‘‘Others are given happiness, 
To me it is denied !’’ 


The other one looked round him. 
‘*Since happiness is found 

In other people’s gardens, 
Why not within my ground?’”’ 

He dug and plowed and planted, 
And with a careful toil 

Where it was rough and stony, 
Enriched each inch of soil. 

Until with crowded blossoms 
The little plot o’erran— 

‘*How simple ’tis,’’ the owner cried, 
‘*To be a happy man!’’ 

—Youth’s Companion. 


Cow-Bells 


By George Cooper 


Scarlet, purple, orange light 
Fades to palest green ; 

Farm house windows grow less bright 
Where the glare has been. 

Dusky lie the fields about, 
And, faintly heard again, 

Far-off, thro’ the mist and dew, 
Cow-bells down the lane. 

Tinkle, tinkle, clink-a-clink, 
Cow-bells down the lane. 


Swallows cheep on circling wings, 
Winds have chilly grown, 

And the crickét shrilly sings, 
Trees look strange and lone. 
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Pieces to Speak 


Nearer, clearer, past the woods, 
A silvery refrain, 


"| Winding slowly up the hill, 


Cow-bells down the lane. 
Tinkle, tinkle, clink-a-clink, 
Cow-bells down the lane. 


Bess and Brindle, Snowflake, Jet, 
Breaths like new-mown hay, 
Dewy noses, trickling wet, 
Barnward wend their way. 
One by one, faint, pearly stars 
Watch the twilight’s wane. 
And the put-up bars shut out 
Cow-bells down the lane. 
Tinkle, tinkle, clink-a-clink, 
Cow-bells down the lane. 
— Selected. 


Questions in Physical Culture 


By Lettie Sterling 


Who owns eight fingers and two thumbs, 
Yet does not fail, whatever comes, 
To try to keep the nails so neat 
That they are like pink rose leaves sweet? 
Who keeps ten nails a-shining so 
That half a score of half-moons glow? 
Who keeps all nails so fair and trim 
That no dark clouds disturb a rim? 
Who travels up the hills so steep, 
Though air is keen, though strong winds 
sweep, 
Yet keeps the lips so tightly pressed, 
That all the air that seeks the chest 
No other way to journey knows 
Than that which leadeth through the 
nose? 

Who travels over hills and dales, 
Yet never, never, never fails, 

Whene’er the foot 

Toward ground is put 

To. let the ball 

Upon it fall 
Before the heel shall touch at all? 
Who thus walks on with grace and ease? 
Who thus makes every step to please? 





Kids 


I wonder why some Pas have none, 
And others have so many. 

It seems the poor Pas have the most 
And rich ones haven’t any. 


The richest man I know in town 
Has just one small boy only ; 
But Pa says, Gad! he pities him 
In that big house so lonely. 


It seems to me ’twould be so nice 
If kids all come out even; 

And when I asked Pa why they don’t, 
He said, ‘‘ Be quiet, Stephen !’’ 


Then fam’lies all’d have bills like Pa, 
For us five kids together, 

He says, would bust a cattle man, 
We wear out so much leather, 


But when the circus comes to town 
Pa’s glad he has so many, 

For he has more fun takin’ us 
Than if he hadn’t any. 


My Pa says some day that he’ll be 
Too old to go on workin’, 

And then he hopes that none of us 
Our duty will be shirkin”’. 


You bet we won’t! We all love Pa, 
But wouldn't it be funny 

To have your father hangin’ ‘romd 
And askin’ you for money! 


I’ve most a quarter in my bank 
To buy a bullet-moulder, 
But now I think I’ll save it up 
For Pa when he gets older. 
— Selected. 


The Washington Monument 
By John Finley 


(An excellent recitation for a boy on 
flag day.) 


’Twixt North and Sotth, a constant 
prayer ° 
It rises white against the sky, 
A heaven-inspiring magic stair 
Up which our angels, hearing, bear 
A people’s Godward prayer. 
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| *Tis no new empire—vaunting tower, 


As threat’ning rose on Shinar’s plain, 
Braggart of our expanding power, 
Defying Heaven in our rich dower, 

Who speak one tongue again. 


Nor stands it there in righteous pride 
As some straight Pharisee to pray, 

Boasting our gifts to some denied, 

Speaking self-land, while we make wide 
The borders of our sway. 


Earth-broad its deep foundations are, 
Laid in a nation’s timeless love 
It lifts its eyes to sun and star, 
Empty of pride,—the avatar 
Of what we seek above. 


Greed hides it sometimes from our sight, 
Or hate or dark adversity, 
Yet evermore, we know, pure white 
It suppliant stands through murk and 
night, 
Our ceaseless litany. 


Thou art our thanks for victories won, 
Mute memory of our patriot sire, 

Our vow that duty will be done, 

Our prayer for strength with each new 


sun, 
Our pillared cloud and fire! 
—cribner’s. 


Sing A Little 
By Willis Warren Kent 


Sing a little on your way— 
. What's the use of whining? 
Make your life a holiday, 
Keep the sun a-shining! 
Sighs and tears are useless things, 
Smiles and songs are better ; 
When a lass or laddie sings 
Care will break its fetter! 


Sing a little—what’s the use 
Of this dull complaining? 
Let the rills of laughter loose 
Where the tears were raining ; 
Presto! all the clouds are gone, 
All the roads are sunny, 
All horizons show the dawn, 
All the weeds have honey ! 





School Projection Apparatus 


easy to operate, and yet combining all the useful attachments of the high priced lantern. 
ship is excellent throughout and the design gives rigidity, optical accuracy and convenience found in no 
The lathe bed construction as in our high priced lantern is followed. 
CONVERTIBILITY. This lantern can be used either single or double for projection of lantern slides, 
No other low priced lantern has such a range of application. 


other low priced lantern. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


microscopic objects or opaque objects. 
NEW ELECTRIC LAMPS. The light is a matter of importance in a lantern. 
lamps provide for any voltage or amperage and any form of current. 
cell, detachable bellows, new lamp box of corrugated metal, etc., are all features of value. 


Bausch & Lomb 





Lantern arranged for microscope projection. 


A New High Grade Projection Lantern at a Low Price 


This new model is simplified to the greatest degree consistent with practical utility, making it particularly 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, London, Eng., 





Our two new hand feed 
The triple condenser system, cooling 


Frankfurt a /m, Germany. 


The workman- 
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- Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
d 





Mortality 
By William Knox 
(Lincoln’s favorite poem.) 


proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying 


cloud, y 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the 
wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the 
grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow 
shall fade, 

Be scattered around and together be Jaid, 

And the young and the old, and the low 
and the high, 

Shall moulder to dust and together shall 
lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved, 

The mother that infant’s affection who 
proved, 

The husband that mother and infant who 
blessed, 

Each, all, are away to their dwellings of 
rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose 
brow, in whose eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure—ier triumplis 
are by; 

And the memory of those who beloved 
her and praised, 

Are alike from the minds of the living 
erased. 


The hand of the king that the scepter | 
hath borne, 

The brow of the priest that the miter 
hath worn, 

The eye of the sage, and the heart of the 
brave, 

Are hidden and lost in the depths of the 
grave, 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to 
rea 

The herdsman who climbed with his 
goats to the steep, 

The beggar who wandered in search of 
his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we 
tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion 
of heaven, 
The sinner who dared to remain unfor- 


given, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and 
just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the 


And the smile and the tear, the song and 
the dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon 
surge. 


’Tis the wink of an eye, ‘tis the draught 
of a breath, 

From the blossom of health to the pale- 
ness of death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and 
the shroud,— 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? 


{William Knox, born in Firth. Scot- 
land, 1798; died in Edinburgh, 1825. ] 


The Summer Wind 
By Adella Washer 


It danced o’er the lush green meadows, 
It followed the winding stream, 
Then stopped to rest in the willows 
Where yellow-birds nest and dream. 
It searched in the dusky hollow 
For the vanished flowers of spring 
And swung with its unseen fingers, 
The twisted old grape-vine swing. 





It wandered o’er fields of clover, 
And sung with the honey bees. 
It ruffled the bright blue bonnets 
Of the violets, ‘neath the trees. 
It fell asleep in the shadows, 
In the long sweet hour of noon, 
When blazed the sun inthe heavens, 
And the earth lay in a swoon. 


It rushed with the happy children, 
In their merry games at school, 
And whispered of outdoor pleasures, 
As they conned some tiresome rule. 
It moaned down the blackened 
chimneys, 
With a cry of woe and pain, 
And strayed on the storm-drenched 
hill tops, 
With the spirit of the rain. 


It beat the time for the crickets, 
As they piped the same old strain, 


| And walked with the happy lovers, 


Down the curves of wild-rose lane. 
It braided of bloom and fragrance 
A snare for loitering feet, 
And whispered in ears so willing, 
Stories so old and sweet. 
— Selected. 


The Fairyland Bellman 
By Margaret Ely Webb 








dust, 


So the multitude goes, like the flower | 
or the weed, | 

That wither away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we | 
behold, 

To repeat every tale that hath often been 
told. 


For we are the same that our fathers 
have been; 

We see the same sights that our fathers | 
have seen— 

We drink the same stream, 
the same sun, 

And we run the same course our fathers 
have run. 


and we feel | 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers 
woul think ; 

From the death we are shrinking our | 
fathers would shrink ; 

To the life we are clinging, they 
would cling ; 

But it speeds from the earth like a bird | 
on the wing. 


| 
also | 


} 


They loved, but their story we can not | 
unfold ; 

They scorned, but the heart of the 
haughty is cold ; 

They grieved, but no wail from their | 
slumber may come; 

They joyed, but the tongue of their glad- 
ness is dumb. 


They died,—ay! they died: and we 
things that are now, | 

That walk on the turf that lies over their | 
brow, 

And make of their dwelling a transient 
abode, 

Meet the changes they met on their pil- 
grimage road. 


Yea! ope and despondency, pleasure | fly 


nd 
Are “alegind together lice sunshine and 
in; 


from ‘‘Among the Trees,’ 


| suitable to use at an Arbor Day celebra- 


San ster; 
‘*Friend Brook,’’ 
What a Lovely Shell !’’ Tennyson. 


The bee goes home when the shadows 
creep 
Across from the slope of the western 
hill ; 
The cricket is quiet; the field is still; 
The flushed little daisies are longing 
for sleep. 


Look! Through the grass comes a firefly 
light: 
ise the fairy watchman with his bell, 
Crying, ‘“Eight o’ the clock and all is 
well ; 
It is time that the daisies were chet up 
tight."’ 


Hark! Through the field goes a sleepy 
sigh! 

Slowly the little white petals close ; 
Wee pointed nightcaps, rows upou rows, 
Nod as the wind goes whispering by. 

—St. Nicholas. 





Pansies 
By Thomas Tapper 


The pansy blossoms please me so, 
With faces all awry; 

| See this one looking at the earth, 
And that one at the sky. 


While this one laughs, that yonder frowns, 
And here’s one wants to talk ; 

And all this happens ev’ry day 
Just by the garden walk. 
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—Selected. 





June List of Recitations 


‘‘Summer Woods,’’ Howitt ; Selections | 
Bryant; Pre- | 


lude to ‘‘Evangeline.’’ (This is also 


tion. ) ‘*A Song of Clover,’’ Saxe Holm ; 
hast nae Peas,’’ Keats; ‘‘ Bee and Butter- 

’» Zitella Cocke; ‘‘Honey Bees,’’ 
‘*Toan Insect,’’ O.W. nse | Peat 


Lucy Larcom; ‘‘See 











“Justia gleam of tvory 
le 


in her smile.” 
Miss Adeis Ritchie 
one of America’s most 
‘beautiful artistes, 


says: 

*Zodenta will impart a 
radiance of dazzling white 
to the teeth that no other 
dentifrice can give.” 


ZODENTA 
FOR THE TEETH 


is different from all other den- 
iifriees, Zedenta 


liar and special property of 
Sreeeey ine oon injurious de- 


posits, These deposits diseolor 
and destroy the delicate ename! 


and cause what we know as“ de- 
eayed teeth,” Italse prevents 
the formation of tartar. 

its antiseptic and germicidal 
properties destroy all poisons 
and germs which cause sqft- 
ened and diseased gums. 
emulsified 


Make us PROVE what Milkweed Cream will do 


Just send us your name and address and we will mail free a 
sample of this delicious, beneficial Skin Food, and alsoa 
booklet containing autograph letters and photo engravings of 
4 ‘teen of America’s Stage Queens. Mention the name of your 

ruggist and we will also send an individual Tooth-Brush 
Holder Free. 

Milkweed Cream 
ensures brilliant complexions. It nourishes the skia and tis- 
sues, makes plump, rounded cheeks and firm healthy flesh. 
ubbing is unnecessary, you simply apply Milkweed 

Cream with the finger tips and it doesitsown work, Rudding 
and kneading the skin makes it loose and flabby, causing 
wrinkles and large unsightly pores. 

Milkweed Cream is most ec onomical, itis only necessary 
to use sufficient to cover the tip of your finger. 
Milk weed Cream is not greasy, it israpidly absorbed by the skin 
and its nedicinai action issuch that it prevents shiny and oily 
skins, removes tan, freckles, blackheads, and all biem- 

detects and disfigurements of the skin com.- 
plexion. eee es bad complexions 


Presev ves good complexions 
Sold by all druggists at 5 ents a jar or sent postpaid on receipt of price 


. F. INGRAM @ CO. 


65 Tenth St., DETROIT, MICH 


with an eyelet placed in the 
neg which it may be hung 


“TPriee 5c at all druggists, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
Send the name of your druggist 
and we will mall you an Individ- 

















Lines the finest ever 


offered 


Columbia .. . $40to$100 
Cleveland .. $40 to$ 75 
Tribune ‘ $40 to $100 
$40 to$ 60 
$25 

$25 

$25 

$25 

Address Dept. B. for Catatogues 


POPE MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD 


Rambler. 
Crescent. 
Hartford 
Stormer gy 


Westfield . . 








FORTUNES ARE MADE FROM THEM 


Send your MSS, to us—it may make you rich. Simple little 
ris poems often make great “hits.’’ Oursuccessful N. Y. com pos 
ers set xo our — to musicand we publish and popularize the 


MELVILLE MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


oon Oe ce iton the market, and pay you highest royalty. 


est 28th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ich is small). 


at your home. For a limited me we will give free, 
for advertising purposes, 96 music lessons for in- 
ners or advanced pupi.s on eitaer Piano, Urgan, Ban- 
jo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense 
ote will peal. bet the cost of postage and the music YOU Use» 


We tgect be moll pnty and 


"OF MUSIC, Box 23 


undreds write; ‘Wish 


for ‘boos, pa fe and tree free tuition blank, 
** 
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Will enhance the beauty of a fine complexion 
and improve a poor one. Containing one of 
Nature’s most reliable remedies, the good results 
of using are soon apparent. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill’s Hair or Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c, 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur 
Soap 














UNK, TELESCOPE and CASE STRAPS... Lynch-Yale 


TR and only unpickable Lock Buckles. Made of Manganese 








bronze—strong as steel—Sizes %in. 50c, in. 60c, lin. 75c, er 
$1,00—Trunk Strap Complete $1. 50—Telescope or case do $ “Lock Buckle 
ven chain for bic: sree ee or ath rip oe bade, wasbo id. poenees on = A a 

















All stock guaranteed disease free and true to name. 
Hart Pioneer Stock is pure bred and produces heavy crops. 


Value received for every dollar sent us. No Agent’s Commission. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST. WE WILL SAVE YOU rONEY. 


HART PIONEER NURSERIES, **“isc."°* Fort Scott, Kan, 













































logues and free trial offer’ and we will send ee return mail, a> the 
KS handsomest art viel ue of the season and our new and arenes men - 
TALOGUES SHOW la hotographic illustrations of all our models, the 

most complete line of high grade ae oy! c. 2 the world, and describe Dad expen eecey oo 
tail of construction. fi w the di and 
( i \, \ work and ines? contract built wheels. Weexplain how we can nh arte bicycles 
of the very best material, furnish the finest ae. c-brakes, punc- 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL vosit fakes anastiow tom day tre 
the 1 freight and allow ten days free 

Am tria ah nfl fo our 


ya * T SEND NO MONEY 
rh [0 DAYS FREE RIAL: reel ie ee ee 
macy | — pos oat cata- 
y tions, the most liberal bicycle — ever made by any house. 
N OUR CA 
hey sho fference between h clas 

Ve iy ture-p nd sell direct to the rider at less than dealer’s cost. 

1 on all our  Dlcyeien. s, Select youn wheel, and send us your 






allinee ws free. 
Wiereiiceayinct BETTER BICYCLES at LOWER PRIGES i222 


anany other manufacturer or dealer in the world. We have reliable bicycles for menand women, 
boys and girls, cheaper than the lowest prices of any other house; we have the highest yd 
vic acre les that it is possible to make at prices as low as a jobber can get in 1000 lots. 









branch houses in Liverpool and London, and we sell bicycles in every country on the globe. 

BICY LE DEALERS You cat can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders 
filled the day received. Many dealers are bondiien our line. Rider 4 ‘ents 

make money selling our bicycles, tires and sundries without interfering with their other Kae iM len rmation in 


tunity for one agent fn each 3 Pat you own a bicycle wr'te to us anyway; thereare 
nr catalogues that will be of immense valu 


TIRES, COASTER- BRAKES, Duilt-up-wheels, saddles gs te bell the usual prices charged by dealers and 
repair men. Ask for our tire and sundry catalogue. If you want Lohiidre °s wheels ask for Juvenile Catalogues. 


DO NOT WAIT but write us a postal today. Do not thin buy: = 5 oe or a pair of tires from anyone until you 
know the new and wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to everything. Writeit now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. P28, GHICAGO, ILL. 


50,000 Beautiful, Rustling, Made-to-Order 
SILVER. SILK . P etticoats to be sold at 
each to Advertise Silver-silk 


We want every reader of Normal Instructor to take 
advantage of this offer, and not only do we offer YOU one 
of these beautiful petticoats at this low price, but we will 


silk you desire and send it to you All Charges Prepaid. 


Examine it in your own home. _If you are satisfied that it is the 
equal in beauty, fit, and style, and better in durability than any $10.00 
silk skirt you have ever owned—keep it. If you are not satisfied — 
send it back and your money will be refunded by return mail. We 
make this offer to introduce and advertise Silver-silk and send you a 
valuable, stylish, tailored petticoat, ready to put on and wear, so that 
you can fairly judge the merits of this new and wonderful fabric. 
In appearance, lustre, lightness, rustle and ‘‘ feel’* it resembles taffeta 
silk — but unlike taffeta it positively will not split, tear or crack in 
the wearing and to prove it we have chosen a most difficult style to 
demonstrate it—one in which the whole flounce is made up of plaitings. 
A Silver-silk petticoat or drop-skirt will outwear the dress itself. 
In count Silver-silk is finer to the inch than $1.00 a yard taffeta. 
And now let us tell you about this petticoat : 
It is one of the most ay tort and stylish designs that has been 
shown this season, asthe ncw French Fedora flare flounce 
of 1§ inches in three d d bias i 
which gives the well known ripple effect, There isa1%-inc 
gathered ruffie on each section, The body is extra full and 
gracefully proportioned, The bottom is over 136 inches around, 
Another point — re- 
member that light- [7 


weight goods, such as Order 
voiles, veilings, etc., are 

how in the height of style. 
One of these Silver-silk pet- | 































































of fine plaitin 





Coupon 






ticoats made in a delicate 
shade to match your dress will 
make one of the best DROP.SKIRTS 
you could possibly get, and think of 
the lowness in price, That you may 
be sure that these petticoats are even better than described, we will tell 
you that our mail is nearly swamped with orders sent us by friends of 
those ladies who have already purchased. Having had the opportunity to 
see the petticoats, they rush their orders to us for more just like them. 
Fill out the order coupon and mail it to us with a money —_ fone ae $0 | Color 
SUFFOLK | SILK CO, 4nd in ten days your petticoat will 
in your hands. Do it today ~ “tell 
BosTC TON, MASS. all your friends ef this opportunity. | 





Please send me a SILVER-SILK 
Petticoat, 





Front Length —___ 





Around Hips_§ Waist 
Write name and address ou margin. P2 











Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly consent- 
ed to assist perplexed Normal Instructor readers 
by answering problems privately when a reimit- 
tance of ten cents :» sent for each problem re- 
quiring solution. Please keep in mind, when 
sending a number of problems to make the re- 
mittance ten cents for each problem. It is 
merely a nominal charge but we have found it 
necessary to make it in order to limit it to 
teachers who really need help. Prof. Mills is.too 
busy to solve long lists of problems for teachers 
who with a little effort can solve them them- 
selves, but he is ready to stand a friend in need 
to those who really need his help. 

All problems for solution should be sent to 
Edson M, Mills, A. M. M. Ph., Professor of 
Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio Uni- 
versity. Athens, Ohio. 


1. A man bought a span of horses, a 
carriage, and aset of harness for $320. 
He paid twice as much for the horses as 
for the harness, and one and a half times 
as much for the carriage as for the horses. 
Find the cost of each. 

Sol ution— 

Let 10%=cost of the harness. 

20%==cost of the horses, and 

30% =cost of the carriage. 

-*. 60% =$320. 

I $5 ys, 

10% =$53%, cost of harness; 

20 % =$10624, cost of horses ; and 

30%=$160, cost of carriage. 


Then, 


2. A grocer asked for flour 35% more 
than cost, but sold it for 66%% of his 
asking price. Find his true per cent of 
loss. 


Solution— 


Since this is not a particular problem | 


let, 
$100= cost of flour. 
$135=asking price. 
6634% of $135=$90, the selling price. 
$100—$90=$10, amount of loss. 
But $10 is 10% of $100. 
.*. 10%==true rate of loss as required. 


Then 


3. Four men agree to perform a certain 
piece of work for $428. A, B, and Ccan 
do it in 24 days ; B,C, and D in 30 days; 
A, C, and D in 35 days; and A, B, and D 
in 42 days. What share of the money | 
should each receive? 

Solution— 

a= part A, B, and C can do in 1 day, 

v= part B,C, and D can do in 1 day, 

==part A, C, and D can do int day, 
and 
,=part A, B, and D can do in 1 day. 
Then, 

Petey tes t=tyi, three times the a- 
mount of work A, B, C, and D‘can do in 
I 4,59 

of 1 9j== 1,9, once the part A, B, C, 
and De can do i in 1 day. 
, part D can do in 1 day. 

, part A, can do in I day 
5» part B can do in 1 day. 


0 





J2,— yah], part C can doin day. 
Then, it ‘will be obvious that the $428 





should be divided in parts which are to | 
one another as the numerators of these | 
fractions expressing the part each man | 
can do in 1 day. 


2+23+35+47=107. Then, | 
should | 


rey of $428=§$8, amount D, 
receive, 

fy of $428=$92, amount A, should 
receive, 

vey of $428=$140, amount C should | 
receive, and | 

vo’; of $428=$188, amount B, should | 


receive. 

4. A’s gain was 26% of his capital, and 
B’s was 30% of his capital. If A’s gain 
was $27 less than B’s, what was the capi- 
tal of each if % of A’s equaled % of B’s? 

Solution-- 

Let 100%= A’s capital: then, 

88} %—B's capital. 

26% of 100%= 26%, A's amount of 








gain, and 


| Draw the altitudes BD and CE. 





30% of 88$%=26%%, B’s amount of 
26% %—26%=%%, difference in a- 
mounts of gain. 
. %%=$27. 
1 %=$40. 50, 
a A’s capital, and 
883 %==$3600, B’s capital. 


5. A quantity of goods were sold at 25% 
gain, but if they had cost $40 less, the 
gain at the same seiling price would 
have been 35%. What was the cost of 
the goods? 


Solution— 

Let 100%=actual cost of the goods, 
Then, 

100 % —$40=supposed cost. 

25 %==rate of gain on actual cost, and 

35(c==rate of gain on supposed cost. 

125 %~=actual selling price. 

35% of (100% —$40)=35%—$14, sup- 
posed amount of gain. Then, 

(100 % —$40) +(35 —$14) =135 % — $54, 
supposed selling price. 

Then, since the supposed selling price 
and the actual selling price are equal, we 
have the following equation: 

135 %—$54=125%, 
*. 10%=$54, 

=$5.40, and 
100% =$540, the cost as required. 
6. Two drovers met on the road, when 
A said to B, give me one of your sheep 
and I shall have twice as many as you 
will then have. But, replied the other, if 
you will give me one of yours I shall 
have as many as yous. How many had 
each? 


Solution— 
First, A had more sheep thanB. Again, 
from the second condition of the problem 
A had 2 more sheep than B: for ifa 
number be increased by 1 and another 
number be diminished by 1, and these 


| results are egual, the greater of the two 


numbers must exceed the /ess by 2. 
.*. Leti0o%=B’s number of sheep, and 
100% -+-2==A’s number. 
2(100% —1)=100% +2, 
*, 200% —2= 100%+42, 
100%==5, B’s number of sheep, and 
100% +2=7,A’s number of sheep. 
7. A field in the form ofa equilateral 
triangle has an altitude of 4 rods. What 


would be thé cost of fencing it in at 75c 
per rod? 


Solution— 





7 


Let triangle ABC represent the equi- 
lateral triangular field of the problem. 
These 
altitudes bisect the angles B and C of the 
triangie, and their point of intersection 
O, is % of BD from the base AC or ; of 
BD from the vertex B. In every right 
triangle where one of the acute angles 
is 30°, the side lying opposite is half the 
hypotenuse. Therefore OC=2 OD, BD= 
4 rods. Then OD of a rod and OC= 
jofarod. Then in the right triangle 
COD, we have, 

DC=/( 4)? (fjt=—tv3 rods. 
os AC=2 DC=2Xivj—s03 rods 
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Style 190. Price 35¢. 


The Little Lady 


She wants to be a beautiful woman 
when she grows up. 
The Ferris Waist for little ones 
gives the body the support that is 
needed—makes them straight, allows 
their chests to expand and aids Nature 
in the development of healthy, grace- 
ful women. 


FERRIS 
sets WAIST _ 


Supports but does not 
compress the body. 
Separate buttons to fas- 
ten each garment, and 
shoulder straps to dis- 





tribute the weight. 
Allsizesandstyles for 
women and children. 
Ferris Waistsaresold 
by leading dealers. aii 
None genuine without Ferra Pateut Safety 
the name in red. Pin Holder for hose cs 
Send ~ the Ferris pinsecarelyand pre: 
fri ee. the cloth 


THE saamen BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 





































THE w Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR -TRACK 
N EWws Travel and Education 


DOLLAR DIME 2 2 
A YEAR A COPY 
to Subscribers at News-stands 


IN YOUR TRAVELS 
See AMERICA First 


The entertaining features of travel are no more ob- 
vious than are its qualities of instruction. No 
class of educated men and women show their a 

preciation of this fxct more practically than do t 

teachers of America. Travel to them means not 
only recreation for better health, but better profes- 
sional equipment by cultural rience. You'd 
do well to extend your vacation by subscribing to 


THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS 


which is instructive as well as entertaining from 
cover to cover. In every issue, more than twenty 
articles, all bright and brief; more than roo illus- 
trations, worth many times the subscription—for a 
dollar about 1,500 beautiful pictures. The text is 


ons: terse English, with never a word to offend 
he best sort of “Supplementary Reading” in 
Hisecxy and Geography, if your programme says: 


Study AMERICA First 
IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


For Sample Copy address the Publisher 
GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 











SUPERFULOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream {+ made to destroy hair 
and does it. Effects only the hair, not the skin. 
Nothing comparss with it. Composed of two cerates 
which are applied Dy massage a few moments. This 
causes atrophy of the hair bulb; thas the hair never 
reappears. Contained in collapsible tubes. Price 
92.09; cure guarantee 1. Rongle lange enough for 
any mild cass 50¢. Money if unsatisfactory. 
ElectrozoiCo., Dept. 7, Detroit, Mich, 
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Hence, | AB==20? X 3.1416=1256.64 square inches. 
AC+AB+BC=3X §/3 =80/3 = 13- 8564 | Then \% of 1256.64—418.88 square inches, 
rods. one man’s share. 
| NZ? X3.1416. 

a +. NZ’x3.1416=418.88 sqr. in. 

NZ?=t¥e}—=133.3333 sqr. in. 
* N Z=/i33.3333—11.54 inches, 
man’s share of the diameter. 
| Area circle ES=jj6?X3.1416. But area | 
| of this circle=2 x 418.88=837.76 sqr. in. 


.*. 13.8564 75c=$10.39+, cost of fenc- Area of circle NZ= 


ing the field as required. 

8. A jeweler bought a watch for $12 ; what | 
must he ask for it so that he may throw 
off 25% of the price asked, ‘and stil] 
make a profit of 25% on its cost. 


Solution— 
$12=the cost, and 





third | 


25 %=rate of profit desired on this cost. . BS’X3-1416=837.76 sqr. inches. 
Then, Hence, 
25% of $12=$3, amount of profit. BS2=§ 97:34 = =266.6666+sqr. inches. 


«'s ES=4/26.6600=16.32+inches. 

-. EN+ ZS=16.32—11.54=4.78 + in., 
second man’s share of the diameter, and | 
AE+SB=20—16.32=3.68+ inches, _ first 

man’s share of the diameter. 


.. $12+-$3—$15, the selling price. ° | 
Let 100% =asked price. 
25%=rate of discount from the asxed 

price. 

Then, 75%=selling price, and we have, 
75% “0 =$15; ’ 

1%=$.20, and 

100 % =$20, the asking price as required. 


12. A owes B $1000, but is able to raise | 
only $600. With this $600 he proposes 
to pay part of the debt, and the interest 
in advance on the remainder, on his note | 
for two years at 10% For what sum | 
must he give his note at simple interest? 


g. Find the length of the minnte-hand 
of a clock, if its extreme point moves 4 
inches in 3 minutes and 28 seconds. 


Solution— 

In this problem, we have given(in- | 
directly) the circumference of a circle to 
find its radius. 

3 minutes and 28 sec. 
of 4 inches=,, of an inch, distance 


Solution— 

The interest on any note for two years 
at 10% is 1 of the principal. Then the 
$600 includes | of the principal (advance 


=208 seconds. interest)+-part of the debt. 


1 
208 .*. $600—! of the  principal—amitount 
point of hand moves in I second. aieatian on the debt. 
60 minutes=3600 seconds, | $1000—($600—} of principal) —$4oo+! 


*, 3600 »,inch=69.23076+-inches, cir- 
cumference of circle traced out by point 
of hand. 

*, 69.23076--3 


principal, face of note. But }=principal, 


or face of note. 


’ of principal —$4o00-+-! of principal. 


.1416==22.04—inches, di- 


ameter of circle | -*- $ of principal=$400. 
: ; ° he of principal=$100, and 
Then, % of 22.04—in.—11.02—inches, | ? weaye % 
: | § of principal= 500. 


length of minute hand as required. z . ot 
‘ $500=amount for which note is 


10. I. bought 400 pounds of tea and | given. 
1600 pounds of sugar. A pound of sugar 
cost me }as much as a pound of tea. 
Sold the tea ata gain of 33% %, and the 
sugar at a loss of 20%. Find the invest- 
ment, if my gain by the transaction is 
exactly $60. 


13. A market boy received 570 oranges 
to sell on commission: he was to receive 
1\%c for each orange he sold, and was to 
pay 424c for each one he ate: he receiv- 
ed $6.88 ; how many oranges did he sell? 


Solution — Solution— 


Let 100%=cost of the tea. Then, 570X14c=$7.60, amount he would 





1 of 100%=16753%, cost of 4oo pounds have received if he had eaten nooranges. 


of sugar. $7.60—$6.88=—72c, amount of loss by 
4X 1624 % =6674%, cost of the 1600 cating. 
pounds of sugar. 1y%c+4%ce=—6c, amount of loss by | 





| for the eye? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


circles. Since AB-2o in., 


33% % of 100% =33%%, gain on the | reason of eating one orange. 
tea, and . 72c-+-6c=12, the number of oranges 
% of 66% %=—134 %,losson the sugar, ea.en. 
Path | Then 570o—12=588, the number he sold. | 
Oe on G aj , > Ke i . P P | 
33% % —13% %=20%, gain by the trans- | 14° From au elevator, wheat is running 
action. | in at a uniform rate; and after a certain 
.. 20% =§60, quantity is on the floor, 6 men clear it | 
1% =$3, |in r hour, but if 10 men had been em- 


ployed, it would’ have been cleared in 


100 % =$300, cost of the tea, and 


mes aye 30 minutes. In what time could four 
66% % =$200, cost of the sugar. | men clear the floor? 
$300+-$200=$500, the investment as 

: | Solution—- 

gcaape . eer - 
Suppose 1 man could clear Du. Per 
bought a grindstone 20 : 
Three men 8 "a minute, 


sinisie in diameter. “How much of the 
diameter must each grind off to share 
the stone equally, making no allowance 


Then 6X60X5 bu.=1800 bu., amount 6 
| men could clear in 1 hour. 

10X30X5 bu.=1500 bu. 
could remove in 30 minutes. 


amount 10 | 
But in each 
of these cases the floor is cleared. Then, 

1800 bu.—1500 bu.=300 bu., amount 
that must have run on the floor in 


Solution— 


the 
difference of time, 30 minutes, 

J}, of 300 bu.—10 bu., amount of 
wheat that runs on the floor in 1 minute. 
Qa 60X10 bu.=600 bu., amount that ranon 
the floor while the first set of 6 men 
Then, | 


600 bu. 





were working. 


1800 bu. — 1200 bu., amount of | 


wheat on the floor when these men be- | 
gan work. 
4X5 bu. amount that 4 
could remove in 1 minute. Hence, 
20 bu.—10 bu= 10 bu., amount that the 
4 men could remove more than ran on 
the floor in 1 minute. Then, 


1200 bu.-+-10 bu.=120, the number of 


20 bu., men 


Let circle AB represent the face of the 
grindstone, with the three shares marked 
off by the circumferences of concentric 
e area circle 














Don’t Be Downed 


Many a man, young 
and old, has given way 
to discouragement be- 
cause he thought he was 


“no good,” when the 
trouble was that he was 
trying to do the wrong 
work. 

But if you are ambi- 
tious, intelligent, capable 
of development in salec- 
manship and want to be 
your own man, and the 
wearied man of no 
“job,” then we can be 
helpful to you and you 
to us. No “job” you 
ever had is as potential, 
is as big for the future, 
as large in what it leads 
to, as a connection with 
the sales department of 
THe Lapises’ Home 
Journat and Tue Sat- 
uRDAY EveninG Post. 


The commissions are large, as 
large on new sales as on old, pay- 
able at once, and apply alike on 
regular prize distributions of 
$5,000.00 a month and special 
awards of neatly $100,000.00 in 
the year. 


Write and ask how. 


Taz Curtis Pustisuine Convasry 
1876-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















N xs ». 
“AGENTS WANTED to sell the best kettles in 
the world for cooking, 


steaming,straining and preserving food of all kinds,no 


| more burned or ss hands, ho more food wasted, 


FRE 


WPLE ‘EB 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY ‘fran ING co., Johnstown, Pa, 


DO YOU WANT YOUR MONEY 
100 PER GENT. INTEREST! 


If you want to place your money where it will 
earn from 80 to 100 per cent. interest and where every 
dollar will be secured by equal value in a new steel 
building that will « ‘command the greatest rents for floor 
space of any building in the world, send for s pOND a 
booklet 8S giving full particulars. EMPIRE 
SECURITIES CO., 40 Exchange Place, ow York. 


2 i, 


Send any photo with 25 cents and get 12 ele- 
gantly finished photos made from it. Your 
photos returned unharmed. 
Free Our new illustrated catatogye et 
latest style photos, 25¢ te $3.00 
per dosen, with sample picture. Lowest prices 
on Photo Jewelry, Brooches, Charme, etc. 


STANTON PHOTO CO., 
334 Main Street FINDLAY, OO 
















79 CA 2 otamp for LARGEST and FINEST 
Seep Book of Hidden Name, Kavelope. Bulk 

Fringe, Calli ‘> aginess Cards ever seat out, For 

up-to-date Cards, Pioe Premiums, and promptness we lead. 


COLUMBL SCARDUO. » 23 .N.St., Columbas, Ohio, 





$5 to $15 a week addressing envelopes evenings; 
stamp for full par. G. J. Myers, Codorus, Pa. 





50 SOUVENIR POST CARDS matlied from all 
over the world 10c. Join our exchange. ale Postal 
Company, Box 1518, Haven, Ct. 


Cor ererncuise: 


New 





forcataiog: a 
Chicago, Lil, 
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Pond’s Extract | 
DENTIFRICE | 


is a Twentieth Century Dentifrice which 
will be thoroughly appreciated by Twen- 
tieth Century people. It cleanses and pre- 
serves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweet- 


minutes in which 4 men could have 
cleared the floor. 

120 minutes=2 hours. 

*, 2 hours=the time as required. 


15. Sold two horses at equal prices; on 
one I gained 25%, and on the other I 
lost 25%; I lost $30. Find the cost of 
each horse. 

Solution— 

Let 100%=selling price of each horse. 

25% =the rate of gain on the one, and 

25%=rate of loss on the other. Then, 

80% =cost of the one, and 

133% %=cost of the other. 

.*. 213% %=cost of both horses. 

200% =selling price of both. Then, 

13% %=the amount of loss. 

.. 13%=§30. 

1% =$2.25. 

80% =$180, cost of the one, and 

133% %=$300, cost of the other. 

Note: —When the rate of gain is 25%, 
the selling price is } of the cost. .*. 4 


But 





ens the breath and leaves a delightful taste 
in the mouth. 

Prepared in liquid, powder and paste 
forms; either kind, 25 cents. 


For sale by first-class dealers everywhere, | 








THE SIXTEEN GREATEST 


COPPER MINES 


NEW COPPER BOOK JUST PUBLISHED | 


Giving important details of richest copper mines | 
in the world—dividends paid, properities, capital- | 
ization, etc., also Copper Statistics of great value | 
to every irvestor—Pacts about the well known 


Copper Companies—Amal- | 
E gamated Anaconda, Calu- 
met & Hecla, United Cop- | 
per, Greene Consolidated, United Verde, etc, 
Carefully prepared in readable style. Lays be- | 
fore the investor the most remarkable opportun- 
ty in the history of copper mining. Gives de- 
tails of a recent consolidation, the stock of which 
will advance many hundred per cent. within a | 
fcw months. This copyrighted book MAILED | 
FREE Upon Requst. 


JOSEPH E. GAVIN | 


S82 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. | 


CURA | 


PA 








endorsed by 

is the best. It cleans the 
teeth heals and hardens 
the ms sweetens the 
breath and by Sennrasag, 
the harmful Bacteria 
the mouth reals becomes 
TOOTH INSURANCE 
At all dru on or direct for 
25 cents. 


ra Com- 
pany, Newark,N. J. aU. BA 


_"* 
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HOTEL 
‘TOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A modem, high-class and conven- 

















ient st place, off every 
||| accomm for the comfort and 
-ormape pr me ty 

prices. 


Harry C. Griswold, Propnetor. 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profit 
possible in legitimate as, Oil, Timber and Smel 
ter Investments and Dividend-payin Industrial 


























. listed and unlisted, should send Book- s 

pon ayes we Cae eee aon ote ‘ ihe tea. | How many pounds of each were 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., P ; 

Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York Solution— 





100 CALLING CARDS 35 CENTS. 





25 for 10¢ (sliver) postpaid. Neatl nted in scrip | tea, and 
Goboias © FORD, beg Ba Foe aa ee etiam, | $19-+$.60—$49.60, cost of the coffee. 


| is 3 of the cost. 


| with their bases 20 feet apart. 


le : 
isosceles triangle, 


| length in 15 minutes. 
| rate will the candle burn? 


| burn would vary 
| part consumed in the first 15 minutes is 
a cone similar to the candle and 1 inch 
in height. 
similar cones vary directly as the cubes 
| of their respective heights, we have the 
| following proportion. 


35¢ per pound, and tea atg5c per pound, is 
$38.60, the coffee costing 60c more than 


of 100% =—80%, cost of the one. When 
the rate of loss is 25%, the selling price 
§ of 100% =133% %, 
cost of the other. 


16. Two laddersare standing in the street 
They are 
inclined equa!ly toward each other, form- 
ing ah angle of 45° at the top where they 
meet. Find the length of each ladder. 


Solution— 





a 6 


Let AB and BC represent the two equal | 
ladders, and AC=20 ft. Draw BD per- 
pendicular to AC. Since ABC is an 
BD bisects the base 
and also the angle at the vertex. Then 
DBC=22%°, and angle BCD=67%°. 


} | Draw the line CO, making OD=DC= | 


Then the acute angles of triangle |. i tl 
COD are each 45°, and the angle OCB is | ae SREY, SONS NE FERS SOON | 


to ft, 


The triangle BOC is therefore 
and OC=OB, In triangle, 


224° 
isosceles, 


| COD, we have, 


OC=/ fo? F190? 10/2 14.142 feet. 

Then 

BD—14. 142 ft+-10 ft—24.142 

BC—=»/ yo? -+(24,142) 2-26.13 ft., 
of each of the ladders as required. 


feet, and | 
length | | 


17 A conical candle, the diameter of | 
whose base is 1 inch, and whose height is | 
| 6 inches, burns away the first inch of its 
How long at this 


Solution— 


The length of time a given candle would 
as its volume. The 


volumes of 


Then, since the 


1°: 6%:: Yhr.: Time required, 
*, Time required—54 hours. 


18. The cost of a quantity of coffee at 


% of ($38.60—§.60)—$19, cost of the 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


.'s $19-+-$.95—20, the numberof pounds 
of tea, and 

$19.60+$.35—56, the number of pounds 
of coffee. 


19. If 56 be multiplied by itself, and 
this result by another number, the pro- 
duct will be 78400. Find the other number 


Solution— 
78400--56?—=25. 
.*. ‘‘The other number’’=25. 


20. Divide the number 460 into three 
parts which shall be to each other as %, 


%, and %. 

Solution— 

Reducing the fractions to a common 
denominator, we have, ,, 7, andy. 
Since fractions having a common de- 
nominator are to each other as their 
numerators, we have, 

#,; of 460—120, first part, 

#; of 460—160, second part, and 

3°, of 460—180, third part. 





The Man With The Dollars 
“Little is not much but 
Much springs from little” 
The Department of Commerce and Labor 
has lately received information, through 
its Bureau of Statistics, that the total de- 


ed by 8,640,000 depositors. 
the United States shows aggregate de- 





ed to 7,305,000 depositors. 
bows in arriving at the grand totals cover 
about % of the population of the world, 
it appears that the United States, with 
| less than 9% per cent of the total pop- 
| ulation considered, contributes over 29 
percent of the total Savings Deposits 
| recorded—also the average deposit per 
account in this country is more than 
| four times, and the average savings, per 
| inhabitant, 
| half times the corresponding averages for 
| the rest of the world. These figures af- | 


| 


posits in the Savings Banks of the world | 
amount to 10% billion dollars, contribut- | 
Of this total | 


posits of over three billion dollars, credit- | 
As the figures | 


is more than three and one- | 


| ford an excellent opportunity to study | 


| and compare the habitsof people generally. 
It is almost impossible to appreciate the 
fact that the great middle class is receiv- 


in compound interest. 


| 


A Savings Account is probably one of | 


the best investments that can be made by 
the man of small means. Each dollar 


eters is earning something for the 


saver night and day—Sundays and _ holi- 
| days not excepted. Every man, woman 

and child in the country, who has not 
| already done so, should take advantage 
of ths first opportunity to open a Savings | 
Account with some reliable bank that | 
pays a good rate of interest, on small | 
sums as well as large. If you did not | 
receive a part of the $112,000,000.00, 
which was credited to savers last year, 
by all means place yourself in a position it 
to receive some of it thisyear. Nothing | 
is as effective as persistent, systematic 
economy. It lends a stimulating in- 
fluence to one’s every action. Four per 
cent compound interest has been paid 
for years by several of the strongest banks 
in the country, and these have establish- | 
ed Mail Banking Departments for the 
accommodation of those who live in 
localities where there are no banks, or 
where the banks pay little or no interest 
on small amounts. So far as is known, 
not one penny has ever gone astray in 
carrying on business in this manner, and 
the interest shown by thousands of satis- 
fied depositors all over the country de- 
monstrates that saving eventually becomes 
a pleasure. 
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nforma’ 
Booklet ‘‘D’’ Sent Free upon request. | 


CAPITAL $2,500,000,00 suRPLus 








TRUST C 
PITTSBURGH. 


HYJEN 
TooTi 
PASTE 
cleanses and polishes 
the teeth gently and 
naturally, leaving a 


cool, refreshing taste 
in the mouth, 


Your money back 
if you want it 
Ask your druggist for 
a tube of Hy-Jen, 25c, 
use it, and if it is not 
the most satisfactory 
tooth preparation 
you have ever used 
send us the empty 

, = tube and we will 
cheerfully refund your money in full. 


Ask Your Druggist for Hy-Jen 

If your druggist doés not have Hy-Jen in 
stock, send us 25c for a full sized tube, 
under our absolute guarantee to refund 
your money in full if Hy-Jen is not in 
every way Satisfactory to you, 


Hy-Jen Chemical Co., 206 Kinzie St., Chicago. 





QO. 
PA. 
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100% PROFIT 


made in 
STOCKS 


Greatest excitement since 1849. Manhattan. Bu!!- 
frog, Goldfield and Tonapah districts are all booming. 
People who know this new mining country and exist- 
ing conditions say the boom has only just un, Now 
is your time to buy for large profits before prices go u) 
onthe jump and get too high. W . know of one ver\ 
= mising stock that can be had at 25 cts. per share if 

ughtatonce. The allotment offered atthis price is 
small and will no doubt be snapped up quickly, as the 
prospects seem good to make 100 per cent. profit or 
more within 90 days. Other stocks from 5 cts. to 50 cts 
per share, Send for free illustrated Nevada prospectus, 
maps and full information. 


UNION SECURITY CO., 
305 Gaff Bldg,. CHICAGO, ILL. 


and more is be 
NEVADA MININ 














and we will write the music, A “hit” 
today for free booklet, 


m rich, 
* RETROPOLJTAS MUSIC CO., 811 St. James Bldg. New York 











POEMS WANTED, also 
Musical Compositions. ay 
By > ™ ebm ish and Po; 7 


FREE 0 shane 





GeO. TABERG Music CO. aw. ah $t., Cincinnati, 0. 
Your Poems May Be Worth 
SON Send them to us today, We will 
Com pose the Music. 
Bidg., 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
WRITERS jayes Music Co., 55 Star Chicago. 





D and Mustcal Compositions. We 
arrange and popularize. Address 

PIONEER MUSIC ag sedi 

272 Mashattan Bidg., Chicage, lil. 


ROYALTY PA! 
ON 
SONG - POEMS 
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an « Tailored $6t to $50 
rane "Fit“Guaranteca 


arments a 
tter ues, 
ali for less 


you money be- 
cause we are lac 
dies’ tailors, 
and man-tailor 


cos- 

where the local tailor makes but one. Our 

sanrlenes insures correct tailoring and perfect 
fit 


1 made to order. Nothing ready 
Man-Tallored Suits..... --$ 6.00 to $35. 
Costumes. 10.00 to 50.06 

.00 to 12.0¢ 


Riacco 
° io Coats 6.50 to 20.0¢ 
« bad Raincoats 9.50 to 18,06 


Write me personally, using form shown below, and 
I will give slim my personal advice and lookafter your 
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order ——— f without extra charge. 
T. Moses, Manager Ladies’ Tailoring 
one t; r Moses &Co., 258Moses Bidg., “Chicago 


References: B; a to the ees Avenue State 
. ital stock, $250,000. 


macesscneene Write me today aueibiees Leceseneences 
Mrs. Owen T. Moses, 258 Moses Bldg., Chicago. 


Dear Madam:—P lease send me free of all charge 
your advanced Fashion Sheets, Cloth Samples, | 
Personal Suggestions for my new Spring..........+++ 
to cost about $.......... My complexion is......... 
MY CYS ATC....eeeceeses, My height is......0e+0+0+ . 
I prefer.......++-COlor in......++++...-kind of goods, 


Name...... erccccccccevccccescccecveses conecccceseses 
‘ 
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WW A BUSINESS WOMAN IN EACH TOWN 
anted--/ If yo u are a dressmaker, milliner, 
teacher, saleslady or a bright energetic woman, we will 
start you in our Ladies’ Tailoring business, that will 
pay you $25 to $200a month. We furnish everything 
necessary. Write today, giving references and state 


your bennen ex nce. 
AULT ESS TAILORING oo... 


Canis Ave. & Carpenter St., 


Suits $12.50 


Made to Your Order 


$6 Trousers Free 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 


$100 FORFEIT will be paid to 

anyone who can prow +. that we do 

not cut, trim and make every suit 

andextra trousers strictly to order. 
We will send 

you free of 

charge hand- 


hicago. 










Money Refunded If not Satisfactory 
If you want the satisfaction 
of heving your new suit cut, 


order, and to fit you perfectly; 
if you wish to save $10 to $15 
in cash; and if you accept 








as 
presen re aa ay dor Blanks Yn = 
Free Trouser te which sent 
you by return mail, 23 
Owen T. Moses @ Co. 253 Moses Bldg. Chicage 
Our 1,000,000 Sas S800 











The Future of Advertising 
By S. Roland Hall. 


If, ten years ago, a_ self-appointed 
prophet had told us that such conserva- 
tive institutions as savings banks and 
trust companies would in 1906, be receiv- 
ing extensive patronage from people 
hundreds and thousands of miles away, 
through the advertising of the ‘‘ Banking 
by Mail’’ idea, we would not have 
believed it; we ‘would have regarded the 
idea as being visionary—impossible or 
impracticable—just as the ple of a 
few generations ago would have regarded 
any conception of our wonderful long- 
distance telephony and wireless telegra- 


-phy of today. 


Yet, there are a number of responsible 
banking and trust concerns in the United 
States that have trebled and quadrupled 
their fields of operation and their busi- 
ness through aggressive advertising of 
the ‘Banking by Mail’’ plan. The 
most prominent of these are in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and it is interesting to know 
what has been accomplished. 

These Cleveland companies are able 
to pay four per cent interest on deposits, 
and their advertising has brought them 
patrons from every state of the United 
States; from four provinces of Canada ; 
from the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico; from every country of Central 
America; from half of those of South 
America; from England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain; and even from 
parts of India and Africa. 

Cleveland’s savings institutions carry, 


today, 400,000 accounts aggregating 
$185,000,000, which is ome-sixth of the 


total savings banks deposits in the United 
States; yet, Cleveland has only about 
one-half of one per cent of the population 
of the United States. 

Other just as stupendous and apparently 
impossible things have been accomplished 
by advertising. And when a safe bank- 
ing-by-mail business may be established 
by advertising, and correspondence schools 
by this means, make the world their 
classroom, dare we say that any project 
within reason may not meet like success, 

A dozen years ago there were only a 


| few very a advertisers. Today, there 


| are dozens o 


|} like amount, 


| 


| what they want, 
gone by. 


stores that expend $100,000 
or more yearly for local advertising. One 
general advertising concern appropriated 
more than a million dollars for advertis- 
ing during 1906, and there are many 
others whose yearly advertising expend- 
itures range from $150,000 to $500,000. 

A great American railway system has 
| made its best-known Official advertising 
manager, and appropriated, it is said, 
$100,000, for advertising the attractions 
of its routes. Another, with lines ex- 
tending through a ‘much unsettled, 
though glorious country, has set aside a 
much of which will be 
spent in informing home-seeking people 
about the opportunities in the new home- 


land through which the company has 
put its tracks. 

What does it all mean? 

It means, that manufacturers and 


tradesmen of today, whether great or 
small, realize that they cannot depend 
on people coming to them and asking for 
as they did in years 
To succeed, those who have 
wares to sell must take the initiative, 


| the great buying public what they have, 


and, by printed word and picture, 
scribe it faithfully. 


man in 
makes good shoes, need not confine his 
sales to the vicinity 
may 
and the woman of Texas about his 
and serve them, 


away of a great many 


de- 


the 
who 


advertising means that 
Brockton, Massachusetts, 


Modern 


of Brockton, but 
easily tell the woman of California 
shoes 
if they wish to buy. 

Modern advertising means the doing 
middlemen that 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 













MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 








ng for over Sixty Years. 


Tee Plated-ware, 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all Keeps its tustre. It does not 


For . 
Works quick and easy. deteriorate. b- 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. 





cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhea. lished 18 years. S-ounce box paste, 10 
Ask wilte for free samples. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. GEO. W. HOFFMAN, N05 East Washing St., Indianapolis, Ind, 




















Comfortable Shoes 


For Women’s Wear 
Are JULIETS, OXFORDS and OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 


With ‘‘ PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS”’ Attached 


gaq@s This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic ' 
Cushion of the Heel. A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel 
that Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. Your dealer hasthem. If not, write 
us, sending his name, and we will make it easy for you to get them. 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEEL C0., ° “zis: 


BOSTON, MASS. ' 



































Thousands of Readers of This Paper 


Have already cut out the following coupon, If you have not yet done so, you should by all 
means do s0 at once. Do not put it off, you may forget it or it may be too late. Kach one send- 
ing in this coupon secures a contract certificate for from $100, my to $500.00 in one of the most 
profitable enterprises in the world, Such an offer was probably never made before and you 
cannot afford to miss it. Every reader of this paper can and should take advantage of it now. 


CUT THIS OUT 
AS LONG AS 


$I, 000. 00 A YEAR YOU LIVE. 


ou want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year for life? If so, return this 

om  shematien Yon take a no risk of any kind. If upon examination ‘ou are 

not Pinoroumhly convinced that this is one of the GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES of 
your life to secure a@ steady, permanent income, as long as you live, you are under 
no obligation to make any payments whatever, so don’t del ay, but send in coupon at once, 
















ares for me,send me certificate, booklet, reports and all 
teomeien if 1am fuily pee that it is an enterprise of the ‘soundest character and 
will prove ENORMOUSLY profitable, I will pay for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 
per month until fully paid. No more than five shares reserved fur any one person. 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 716 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BEAUTIFUL ALBUM FREE 

























An e'egant Souvenir Photograph Album containing a number of 
very interesting views will be sent free to all returning this coupon. 












tell 


formerly stood between the manufacturer | 


and the consumer, 
sarily 
| larger than it is where: the 
sells the retailer, or direct to | 


the consumer. 


saler, the commission man, and the jobber | 
practically ruled the manufacturer. 


whose profits 


made the price 
manufacturer 


direct to 
It has not been long since the whole- 


Now, 
the manufacturer appeals direct to his 
consumers, tells them what good articles 
he, makes, ‘and the people either force 
the retailer to supply their needs, or 
purchase direct from the manufacturer. 

Modern advertising enables us, if we 
keep our eyes open, to know the best— 


neces- | 
to the consumer | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





































ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS $1.00 


This engraving is made 


from one of our copied 


photographs which we 
furnish at $1.00 
per Dozen, This copy 
was made from a photo- 
graph which cost $4.00 at 
a regular photographers, 
You could not tell the 
difference between the 
original and the copy, 
This is the strong point 
with our photographic 
work, It is always as 
good as the original: 
many times it is better, 
This is because we use in 


our work better materi- 
als, better paper, better 
cards, than are used by a 
great many photograph- 
and theref« 


ers, ore we get 


better results 
Send us your Pho- 
tograph and $1.00 


and we will return one 


dozencopies of the pic- 
tures, of the style here 
shown,and your original 
photograph wil! be re- 
turned uninjured, 

Our Regular Price for 
this style of Mount is 
$1.50, but for advertis- 
ing purposes we are 
making this SPECIAL 
OFFER OF $1.00 PER 
DOZEN, 

Size of Mounts, 4 x 6 inches or 34 x 74 inches. according to style best suited to orig- 
inal photograph. Color of Mounts, White or ash gray as preferred. No order filled for 
less than one dozen, 


We copy photographs in larger size and in different styles, at Labor ames to low prices. 
We guarantee our reproductions to be as good as the original pho- 
Our Guarantee togré api. thatthey can not be told from the original photograph, 
that our work will not fade, and that we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
all leading photographers. 
Send for information and a free sample showing quality ef work and style of mount, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING ee Ses ritsccenbtess N. Y. ,N. ¥. | 
—_—_—_—_—_— 





Exact size 44 x 6 ins. 


Reduced Fac-Simile. 
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Our New Series of Five Cent Classics 


Beautiful Covers and Illustrations. 


They furnish a seiete, of Supplementarye Reading of the highest order—Fables, 
tory, Geography, the Industries, and Literature. They 
adopted by the best schools everywhere. 


Myths, Nature, Biography, 
are being rapidly adopted 


Large, Clear Type. 


With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly 
enriched and a live interest in ail the grades assured. A trial order will convince you 


of their attractiveness and worth. 


Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your 
school and you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 
ADOPTED IN TORONTO 


2300 copies each of Vision of Sir Launfal and Enoch Arden erdered fer the 
Toronto, Canada, Schools. 


Below isthe List, Classified and Graded 


FIRST YEAR 
FABLES AND MYTHS 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 sop's Fables —Part I 
28 Msop’s Fables—Part Il 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
NATURE— 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
$1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY — 


82 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, Story 


of Washington, etc.) 
“SECOND YEAR 
FABLES AND MYTHS — 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
46 Little Red Riding Hood 
487 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE— 
% Little Workers (Anima! Stories) 
89 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 
THIRD YEAR 
FABLES AND MYTHS— 
4% Puss in Boots, and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
NATURK— 
§2 Story of Glass 
58 Adventures of a Little Water Drop 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY — 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 


64 Child Life in the Colonies—I (New 
Amsterdam ) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies—II (Pennay!-. 
vania) 

68 Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan Al- 


len and the Green Mountain Boys) 


69 Stories of the Revolution—II (Around 
Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution—IIT (Marion, 
the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selections from Hiawatha. (For $rd, 4th 


and 5th Grades) 
182 tory of Franklin 
FOURTH YEAR 
NATURE— 


75 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton 

78 Stories of the Back woods 


i 





HISTORY AND eSeRASe TY 
5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
8&4 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—l (Whitney and 
Fulton) 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse and Edi- 


son) 
89 Freemont and Kit Carson 
LITERATURE— 
Selections from Longfellow—I 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
NATURE- 


93 Story of Silk 
% What We Drink ( Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY- 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
9 Story of Jefferson 
101 Story of Robert EF. Lee 
141 Story of Grant 
LITERATURE— 
8 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan's Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 


etc.) 
SIXTH YEAR 
LITERATURE— 
10 The Snow IT (Hawthorne) 
it Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples (Hawthorne) 
25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Hawthorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
SEVENTH YEAR 
LITERATURE— 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish (Longfellow) 
14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 
15 Snowbound (Whittier) 
20 The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
128 Seleetions from Wordsworth 


( Browning) 


24 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 
LITERATURE— 

17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal riiowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 

23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 

3 Rime of the Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoin 

131 Selections from Machett 

142 Scott's Lady of the on Canto I 


Order by Number 


Price Five Cents Each, Sixty Cents Per Dozen 


Add two cents per copy for postage on orders for less than five copies. 


TEN-CENT CLASSICS 


Clearly Printed and Beautifully Bound. 





Edited with 


Introduction and Notes. 
THE BEST FOR CLASS USE 


Bound in strong paper covers. 


10 cents each. 


Add 2c each for postage when less than Io copies are ordered. 


Longfeliow’s Evangeline 
Longfellow’s 


Courtship of Miles Standish 


liow’s Hiawatha 


Additions will be made to this list from time to time, which will finally include all the 


leading English and American classics. 


World’s Events Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 






| tension of our rural free delivery system 
| and the establishment of a 





to know where we can get most for our 
money. 

Advertising has already revolutionized 
business.. Such staid, world-famed firms 
as Tiffany & Co., the New York jewelers, 
are now advertising, realizing that it is 
the most direct and economical method 
of extending trade. 

Salesmen are by no means being dis- 
See with, and never will be, but Mr. 

lesmanship-in-Print—which is a good 
name for advertising—has come to do a 
oo work that other. salesmen cannot 


The scientific advertising done by large 
general advertisers and the big stores, 
has had great force as an example, and 
we begin to see improved advertising 
from the village grocer. With the ex- 


parcels post 
system, such as England has, and which | 
we should by all means have at once, 
advertising will have room for the great- 
est internal development. 

America has been the leader; but ad- 
vertising is slowly becoming a potent 
factor in the business life of conservative 
old England. It must scon reach every 
part of the civilized world. 

When General Stoessel fell back on 
Port Arthur, he had the gates of the 
costly dry dock removed, so as to make 
the dock useless to the Japanese. 

After searching vainly for the gates 
for several days, a bright Japanese sug- 
gested that they advertise for them, as 
we Americans do fora lost necklace or 
watch, offering areward. Within twenty- 
four hours after the advertisement ap- 

red, a Chinese came forward with 
information as to the exact spot in the 
bay where the gates had been sunk. 

Advertising will become more nearly 
an exact science. It is still changing 
rapidly, and involves so much of psycho- 
logical study that Professor Walter Dill 
Scott has written a valuable book on the 
Psychology of Advertising. 

There is not much likelihood that the 
advertiser of the future will make such 
mistakes as the landlady did who con- 
tracted with the local newspaper to insert 
her advertisement about rooms once every 
week fora year. It started in June and 
she did not change the wording at all; 
in the bleak days o January it still read 

‘*nice, cool rooms to let.’’ Laughable 
as her mistake was, it was no more 
absurd, and not the thousandth part as 
costly as mistakes many large advertisers 
have made in the past. 

Perhaps the most important tendency 
now noticeable is, that advertising is 
more reliable than it formerly was; and 
it is likely that the improvement will be 
even more prunounced in the future. 
No doubt, there will always be trades- 
men and manufacturers who cannot resist 
the temptation to exaggerate; but most | 
advertisers, have learned that lasting suc- 
cess can be won only by selling merito- 
rious articles, by telling the truth, and 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands i 
sc ae ~~ Assisted by F 
Cuticura tment. 


Millions of the world’s best People use A pant 
purest weet. 


est of emollients for peering, purifying, and 
pony the gt, ‘or ohemees the scalp of 
ty and the st] ng of 
eee ‘or Sn 
le and sore 


meg ek od sooth- 

7 s, for rebeby rashes, 

Sach many sanative, anti- 

septic pirpones readily suggest themselves 

mothers, a8 iy a8 for all the 
Snopes oes of the raping bath and nursery. 


Straw Hats Cleaned 


Hat Cleaner” will thor. 
onlay clean and bleach the dirt- 
_ giest straw hat quickly and ea.ily 
J and not injure the straw. Pack - 
7 age to clean three hats, ten cents, 
ae ae beat pA omezenere, No 


2 red to sta 
FISKE & TOWNE CO.. co., "Res rh BOSTON, MASS, 














TODAY. 








PALLISER * Engraver * 
Buffalo, New York. 


Calling Cards, Wedding Invitations, etc. 
Engraved in latest styles, highest grade. 


50 Cards and Plate se’) pu $1.00 


£ Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c — 








Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave, durable and 
light weight with colored design in 
brim. Retails at $1.0, sent post- 
paid for 50¢ to introduce our 
Mexican hats and drawn work 
Same hat plain, 400; both for 75- 
Large, medium and small size 
tea Fine for fishing, camping, seashore 

and gardening, Hat booklet free. 


The Franeis E. Lester Co., Dept. V 6, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


$1 Advertising Book 
Sent FREE 


To those interested in the subject of adver- 
tising, we will send free upon receipt of 10c 
instamps or coin to cover postage, the 151 
page bound book entitled Current Rates of 
Live Publications, This book contains lists 
ot all publications in the United States with 
their circulation and their rates for adver- 
tising space. It also contains a complete 
list of street cars showing costs of street car 
card advertising. A most valuable book 
for the old as well as the new advertiser. 


Painter-Tobey-Jones Co., Advertising Agents 
356 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Perfect Bust 
FREE 


T assert and will prove to 
you that my new, perfected, 
natural method of treatment 
will actually and permanent- 

iz Sayeney mee and enlarge 
4 to 
inches, cause ttt to fill out to 
Nature’s full proportions, 
give that swelling, rounded, 
firm, white bosom — that 
queenly bearing so attract- 
fve to all. Transforms a thin, awkward, unattract- 
ive girl or woman into an exquisitely formed, 





























by dealing fairly with patrons. 

Today, the man with an article lacking | 
in merit will not be advised by our best | 
advertising men to try to market it 
through advertising; for they know that 
success usually must be won through | 
repeated orders, and it is obvious that | 
repeated orders cannot be secured for 
inferior goods. 

Many advertisers are now offering to | 
refund money without question if pur- | 
chasers are dissatisfied. Others offer to | 
| send things for free examination or trial. 
The writer has just read an interesting 
;}account of how the manufacturers of a | 
well-known washing machine turned a | 
losing business into a successful one. | 
The company had advertised persistently, 
but sales were poor; when, one day, it 
occurred to the managers that the proper 
thing to do was to offer to send the 
machine out to responsible people for 
thirty days’ free trial. It was a merito- 
rious machine ; it had to be, to sell itself 
on such a plan. The free trial offer 
proved to be a great success, and today 
many thousands of women rejoice in the 
ownership of a washing machine that 
saves the weary rub-a-dub-dub, and the 
aching back. 

No one can afford to ignore advertising. 
If we would keep up with the world, 
if we would dress, live, and do our work 
the way this busy twentieth century ex- 
pects us—almost compels us—to do, we 
must look to advertising to keep our- 
selves informed. 











graceful, fascinating lady. Positively without 
fall, absolutely without harm. Such treatment has 
never before been offered. Thin cheeks, neck and 
arms made plump and beautiful. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. My new book, containing “before and 
after” iliustrations and information how to develop 
yourself at home, will be sent you free and pre- 
aid. Address confidentially, Department 6. 
E DELMAR ASSOCIATION, 24 East 234 St., New York City. 








Make Money 
During Vacation 


We want Teachers, Principals 
and Superintendents to represent 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
WORLD’S EVENTS MAGA- 
ZINE, PRIMARY PLANS and 
a popular line of TEACHERS’ 
HELPS at County Institutes 
and Summer Schools in their 
home counties, or in a number 
of counties as preferred. 

Write today for full particulars, 
naming territory desired. This 
is a splendid opportunity for any 
wide-awake teacher. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Holds America’s Highest Prize 
Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 








Sold in 14-Ib. and %{-Ib. Cans 
FULL WEIGHT 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 





Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 























For a TRIP TO ANY 
POINT IN THE WEST 
NORTHWEST OR 
SOUTHWEST, or for 
Summer Vacation Tia i 
Low ee ae 

Service, High Class =i 
ment and Personal veo 
assuring every ort to 
our Passengers, make this a 
favorite route between NEW 
YORK, BOSTON, BUF- 
FALO and ERIE, CLEVE- 
LAND, FINDLAY, FT. 
WAYNE, CHICAGO and 
the Pacific Coast. 


Dining Car Service Fa- 

— rt its Individual — 

at prices ranging from 

35 cents to $1.00. Also a la 
Carte, 


No excess fare on any 
Train. 











For Particulars Write 
R. E. PAYNE, GENERAL AGENT, 
291 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N, Y. 








Elegant Burnt Leather Card Case 


Name on case, and 100 FINEST WEDDING BRIS- 
TOL ¢ CALLING CARDS, ladies or gentlemen, — 
orold English, “* for T5e. e Fy ow vs this splendid 
bargain in high fr ¢ ye «itoday. 

E. J. WILKINS, 317. Friendship, N.Y. 


SU HAIR removed instantly and 
pwngee | with 7 

Kills the roots. and antiseptic, 

sleeves the ruling ye this summer, so get rid ot 

hair on your arms NOW. $1.00 py Pa Sample 

2 ets, EST & MOFFAT, Dept. N, 222 West 2ist 

Street, New York. 


$8 PAID SEs 


A. Ww. SCOTT, CONOES, N.Y. 


FREGKLES === 
orulllsPyebenarest tee 











More 
By J. Leroy Stockton 
More ships there are that sail the ocean 


wide 
Than now thou thinkest or can’st 
realize. 
Who knows when some swift turning of 
the tide 
May bring to thee the one that bears a 
prize? 
More loyal human hearts there are, I 
wot, 
In this old world than we can e’er 
divine. 


How — of those hearts thou knowest 


ot, 
May ‘beat in loving sympathy with 
thine. 


Than have — seen—than men have 
trodden 
In life more cules are awaiting thee 
Than thus far in the journey thou hast 


met. 
— Selected. 


On the Hill. 


By Blanche Harrington-Sampson. 


The mists lie in the valley, 
Clear air upon the hill; 
And first within the valley, 

The frosts of winter chill. 


The gloom lies in the valley, 
But the sunlight of God’s love 
Shineth bright upon the hill-crest, 
The blue sky arched above. 


The brook, down from the hilltop, 
Dances merrily along, 

But loiters through the valley 
With never a sound of song. 


Lo! Down in the valley 
Man lingers near the clod. 
’Twas up upon the hilltop 
That Moses talked with God. 


Thro’ the ‘‘ Valley of the Shadow”’ 
We all at last must glide, 
But we’ll stand upon the hilltop 
When we reach the other side 
—Lewiston Journal. 


““God Save Our President”’ 


A New National Hymn 
By Josephine C. Goodale. 


God save our President! 
In peace and sweet content 
His rule shall be! 
Chief of this glorious land, 
Planted by te grim hand, 
Stretching from strand to strand, 
Home of the free! 


* Though on his brow there rest 
No crown, nor loyal crest, 
Proclaim him king! 
Dearer by far the voice 
That speaks the people's choice, 
While loyal hearts rejoic: 
His praise to sing. 


May he who serves our land 
Ever for justice stand, 

Brave, true and sage ! 
May children love his name, 
Age his good deeds proclaim? 
And to all time his fame 

Gild history’s page! 

—Christian Work. 


The Quiet Way 


By Josephine Pollard 


What’s the use of worrying, 

Of hurrying 

And scurrying 

Everybody flurrying 

And breaking*up their rest, 

When everything is teaching us, 
Preaching and beseeching us 

To settle down and end the fuss, 

For quiet ways are best! 

The rain that trickles down in showers 
A blessin ng brings to thirsty flowers, 
And gentle zephyrs gather up 

Sweet fragrance fom each pehiuiians cup. 
There’s ruin in the tempest’s path, 
There’s ruin in the voice of wrath, 
And they alone are blest 

Who early learn to dominate 
Themelves, their violence abate, 

And prove their serene estate 

That quiet ways are best. 





— Selected, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


[AN ENCYCLOPEDIA BARGAIN 


More isles are sleeping in the far-off sea. 


HALF PRICE 
ON INSTALLMENTS 
FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


Having made a most advantageous contract with the publishers of THE 


New Universal Encyclopedia 


Twentieth Century Edition. 


We are er to offer it at the exceedingly low price and on the favorable 
terms noted below. 
The New Universal Encyclopedia consists of Twelve 
Large Volumes, containing nearly 10,000 pages, with 
One Hundred Colored Maps and is Finely Illustrated. 
This edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to the latest date 
possible. Statistics from the latest United States Census are embodied, some- 
thing rare in any other: Encyclopedia now being sold. 


THESE BOOKS ARE*CHEAP IN PRICE ONLY. 


Frrveasai 
haetig?) 


(Photograph of the Half-Morocco edition; Si!k Cloth edition differs only in the material of the binding. ) 


Here is Our Half-Price, Installment, Free-for- 
Examination Offer 
The Publisher’s price for the New Universal Encyclopedia is 
Twelve Volumes, Half Morocco, $42.00 
Twelve Volumes, Silk Cloth, $30.00 
Our Special Price for these, (as long as the present supply lasts) is 
Just Half the Publisher’s Price 
12 Volumes, Half-Morocco - - - - $21.00 
12 Volumes, Silk Cloth - ~ - * - $15.00 


And to make it easy for those who want an Encyclopedia and do not feel able 
to pay the entire amount at once, we will 


SEND THE FULL SET FOR $1.00 


with the order. Balance of payment $2.00 per month. 


A ten per cent discount is given from the price for cash payment, m¢ aking 
the Half-Morocco edition only $18.90 and of the Silk Cloth edition only $13.5 


For Free Examination. 


the cash price of 


It is impossible to give an w eee idea of this 


Ency clopedia by any description here, and we realize that in making a selec- 
tion of so important a work, the prospective purchaser should have an oppor- 
tunity of full examination. We will therefore send this full set, upon receipt 


of the order blank below, properly signed, together with One Dollar. The 
books may be opened and thoroughly examined and if within ten days the pur- 
chaser decides that they are not satisfactory or as represented, he is to re-box 
them as when received, notify us and we will direct him how to re-ship them. 
We will also refund the one dollar paid. By this offer we show that we have 
full confidence in our readers, and also in the merits of The New Universal 
Encyclopedia. 

We will pay the freight charges on all orders received from points north of the Ohio River 
andeast of the Missouri. On all orders beyond these points freight is to be paid by 


purchaser, and, if books are retained, one-half of freight charges. will be credited by us upon 
the amount due. If books are returned, the fre ght is paid by us, 


























INSTALLMENT ORDER BLANK. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00, for which ship me at once by *[c°#"* one 
complete set of the New Universal Enclycopedia in “{{*\ "°°? Binding. In ad- 
dition to the above, I agree to pay you $2.00 per month until the balance of 

.is paid. It is understood the title to these books does not pass to 
me until fully paid for, and that failure to make ~~ payment when due ma- 
tures the unpaid balance, at the option of the F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


If this Encyclopedia does not prove as represented in every respect, I reserve the ri ig ht to 
return it to you at your expense within ten days, and shall expect you to refund the $1.00 paid. 


SM ccaseccccctiahesevabavcdidewacthicues 


*Cross out the words not wanted. 
Freight or Express, whichever is the cheaper. 
and express charges is to be paid by pure Races 


Unless specially ordered by express, we reserve the right to send by 
If express shipment is or: dered, difference between fre ight 


IF. A. Owen Publishing Co., - Dansville, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT THE ENCYCLOPEDIA, FILL OUT THIS BLANK, | 
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The "Best" Tonic 
- When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, 
morning, noon and night. It will aid 
your digestion, steady your nerves, bring 
you refreshing sleep and build you up 
physically. 
25 Cents at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original, 
Pabst Extract Department, Mi‘waukee, Wis. 





Sent on Approval. Send No 50 


We Will Trust You 10 0a Days pA 


Senda lock of your hair and we will mail a 21-4 oz.22-in. 

short stera fine human hair switch tomatch. If of extra- 

ordinary value, remit $1.50 in 10 days 

or sell ‘get your switeh 

) Extra shades a little more. ° 
“Inclose 5e postage. Send sample for 

A estimate and free beauty book. 

ai Wavy Pompadours, 


Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 


Dept. 256-17 Quiney St., Chicago,I, 














Fertile Lands in the Southwest 


OUR PLAN secures you a cultivated farm in 
one of the richest countries in the world on a 
smallinvestment. Fortunes are being made on 
these !ands atthis time. Actnowas prices must 
advance rapidly. Write today for Rin particu- 
lars to 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMEMAKERS, 
623 Royal Insurance Bldg., 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


To remove hair use a Dissol 
ver, or, better yet,a razor, 
Both have the same effect. 


LL 
CAPILLACIDE 
Kills by absorption with; 
out injury to t e skin. 


Chicago IIL 








208 A Pearl St. New York, 


New and Novel Post Card 


Every day in the week, printed in rich colors, 
represented by Kitty, doing something pertaining to 
that day. The engravings, printing and cardboard 
are the best that can be produced. The set of 7 (one 





for each day in the week) maliled on receipt of 20c. 
It is the best selling post card ever published. 
Agents wanted—who can double their money. 
MAGEE ART CO., Publisher and Importer, 
912 Arch Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





Vacation Plans. 


(Continued from page 16) 


pease, beans, etc; seeds having wings, 
such as maple, linden, dock; those hav- 
ing sails, milkweed, thistle, dandelion, 
aster, goldenrod, cat- tail. It need not 
mar the pleasure of a picnic to gather 
specimens of beautiful leaves. When 
pressed and mounted, they are not only 
schoolroom decoration but also basis for 
nature study, scissors cutting, sense train- 
ing and drawing lessons. The flowers 
gathered and pressed during these days 
often seem, during cold winter days, like 
a blessed whiff of summer. It only takes 
a little time to save berry boxes and to 
cut them into strips, They are so good 
for constructive work, the making of 
— frames, kites, fans, brooms, um- 
rellas, etc. 

In the Miscellaneous pocket of Nature 
work, drop a note with the words 
‘‘ Remember acorns, buckeyes, pumpkin 
seeds and s.’’ Place these in a Eox 
and they will furnish not only excellent 
construction work, but will also beautify 
the room very much. Sew the acorn 
cups, cup side down, around clock dials, 
some hexagon shape and some the old 
fashioned pendulum clocks. Also use 
them for making rustic gates and pretty 
borders. Use the puckeyes for stringing 
alternately with locust or other heavy 

s. The pumpkin seeds are very 
or sewing original borders and designs, 
for old Greek designs, crosses, etc. 

Into the Color eng toss bits of yarn, 
ribbon, cloth, paper, etc., of the six 
standard colors. ney may be used in 
many ways for color work and for seat 
work, The little ones while learning the 
culors, enjoy sorting them very much. 

Some day may find you in the attic. 
If you spy a roll of old wall paper, take 
a second look and cut into convenient 
lengths and slip into the Seat Work 

et. The designs may be cut out by 
the little ones and pasted on paper in 
fancy ways; vases, etc., may be cut in 
such a way that a flower or design will be 
its decoration or the designs may be cut 
out and mounted and backgrounds 
painted. Pretty Japanese fans, lanterns, 
screens, etc., may also made out of 
the wall : 

Save all catalogs of dishes and furni- 
ture. Use for cutting, training in 
accuracy. Give each child paper to cut 
or make a dining-room table. Paste the 
dishes on the table as it should be set for 
dinner. Mark off rooms on paper and 
— the paper furniture on as it should 

arranged in the home. Paste flaps of 
paper on the bottom of furniture, pic- 
tures, so that they will stand, and use 
for furniture of doll house. The doll 
house will give forth many a number 
lesson and language talk. Problems will 
seem very real to the children if they 
result from their own constructive work. 
Example: This rocking chair cost five 
dollars and this one seven dollars. What 
is the cost of both? There are three 
chairs in the living room, six in the din- 
ing room and two in the kitchen. How 
many in all? ‘‘Tell me how we made 
this mg’’ calls for language power. 
‘*This chair is made of oak. Tell me 
what an oak tree looks like.’’ 

From advertisements cut letters and 
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will enjoy mounting them and they will 
be used again and again for the makin 
of words and sentences. The figures o 
advertisements may be used in the same 
way and later taken for number work. 

A couple of hours’ labor will frame 
pictures to decorate the walls of the 
schoolroom most artistically by using 
kodak mounting cards, glass, and black, 
red, gray, white or leather colored passe- 
partout paper. Cut out Perry pictures, 

ving a narrow margin of white about 
each sleeaee, and paste on kodak card of 
gray card-board eight by ten inches. 

t a piece of pasteboard the same size 
forthe back. Cut strips of tin about 
three inches long from an old tin canand 
slip through a brass ring; fold the ends 
of the tin together and press through the 
pasteboard back about three inches from 
top and two inches from side, and then 
spread the ends of the tin out. Put two 
of these rings on each back, as they make 
a secure fastening for the cord for hang- 
ning. Place glass, picture, and back 
evenly together, bind with red or black 
passe-partout paper, slip a double cord 
through the brass rings, and you will 
have a very pretty picture ready for 
hanging. 

The ten greatest pictures of the world 
according to a list generally accepted, 
will cost but ten cents, and are as 
follows: 

1. Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration.’’ 

2. Raphael’s ‘‘Sistine Madonna.’ 

3. Guido’s ‘‘ Aurora.’’ 

4. Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper.’’ 

5. Michael Angelo's ‘‘ Last Judgment.’’ 

6. Titian’s ‘‘ Assumption.’’ 

7. Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Night Watch.’’ 

8. Fra Angelico's ‘‘Coronation of the 
Virgin.”’ 

g. Van Eyck’s ‘‘Adoration of thie 

b.’’ 
10. Murillo’s ‘‘Immaculate Concep- 
tion.’’ 

Let no one mistake that we advocate 
that the teacher spend every moment of 
her vacation time working for the next 
year. That would be a most unwise 
thing to do, for a thorough rest is what 
every faithful teacher needs, but a mo- 
ment ortwoa day of laying aside material 
will accomplish much for the next year 


itself and no harm to the resting teacher. 


teacher: may vacation days be days of 
joy. of rest and health, forerunners of a 


PPy year. 


The world is full of people who hate 
to think, and because they hate to think 
they go into things blindfolded, and 
come out with blighted hopesand broken 
hearts and blasted lives. 

—Revival Address. 


There’s nothing like settling with our- 
selves, as there’s a deal we must do with- 
out in this life. It’s no use looking on 
life as if it was Treddles’on fair,. where 
folks only go to see shows and get fair- 
ings. If we do, we shall find it different. 
—George Eliot. 


The right ideal of life is a brave and 
full obedience to goodness; to true 

oodness, not to conventions of crowds, 
Coast of all to the lowstandards of men 
who are afraid to be strong in righteous- 
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During 
Vacation Time 
and School Time Too 


Dignified, congenial em- 
ployment is offered those 
who seek. subscriptions 
for Scribner’s Magazine. 


@The Publishers want 
intelligent, efficient Rep- 
resentatives and offer 
liberal cash commission 
with the assurance of 
gratifying return for ear- 
nest, continued effort. 
For full Particulars address 
Circulation Department, 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











Chart... 0-4 


One of the most useful musical inventions 
of the age. Enables any one with a few 
hours semaues to play accompaniment for voice 
or any solo instrument, as Violin, Mandolin, 
Flute or Cornet, No previous knowledge of 
music required. Play in any key. Made of 
flexible celluloid, 26in, long, 1% in. wide, mak- 
ing appearance on piano or organ. 
Valuable list of musical characters on reverse 
side. Fullinstructions sent with each chart. You 
Run No Money refunded if chartis not as 
represented, It brings cheer and happiness, a 
source of endless pleasure. Recommended by 
teachers, Send draft, postal order or stamps to 


J. GC. BRYDGES, 
1216 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 























and will be a real joy and satisfaction | 


Here’s to the health of every faithful | 
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SECURED PROMPTLY. 
PATENTS Highest references from promi- 
nent manufacturers, 


Write for Inventors’ Hand Book. 
Shepherd & Parker, 674 F St., Washington, D. 


WRITE A BS a MAKE A FORTUNE, 


We compose music to your words. $ 

SONG: ears experience. GROOM ~~’ 
iy ‘Speinway Hall, Chicago, L 

VISITING < CARDS—Good quality, latest style, with 

mn, pompela. 50 for 20c, 100 for 35c. Agents 

SSeapleniven, .N.Howie, Printer, BeebePlain, Vt. 


100 Souvenir Postals 2.2%)40 Sosstinat'sce 


ery of Historic localities. AmerieanArt Co.,West Haven, Conn. 


100 Calling Cards for 25c 
Rox 83, j 




















eLAUGHLIN PRINTING CO. 
Roekford, Ohi. 
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Six Months Free 


To introduce the Industrial Amusement Record, we 
will send it six months free, It shows how immense 
profits may be quickly and safely made on secured in- 
vestments, and gives advice that may be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to you, pointing out the safe, short 
road to wealth. Summer Resort and Park Amuse- 





ment enterprises pay profits of from 50 to 100 per cent. 
yearly and in some cases as high as 500 per cent. You 
should have inside facts and information regarding 
this great money-making business. Simply send your 
address to The tndustral Amusement Record, 27 Will. 
jam St. New York. 


WE WILL PAY $100 CASH to any person 
selling 100 copies of *' The Devil in the Church;” 
agents have earned itin 3days. Greatest book of the 
Wtheentury. Cirs, free Am. Pub.Co,, Beaver Spring,Pa. 








INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


prise for you. 


what it is. 


pensive. 





you better in a letter. 


write you a personal yond 
1 I want toquote you 











I have a sur- 


Don't do a 
| thing about buy 

ing a buggy until 
| you write me and 
et me tell you 


If advertising 
did not cost so 
like fury I would 
tell you in this 
advertisement— 
but it’s too ex- 
The 
story is too long 
Peeshtans Gis Canstags tty, Ge can tell it to 


Just drop me a post card and I will 
Eaeen aeeeee* a price that is about 40% less than you 


to-order Spit Hickor —just the would have to pay the local dealer for a 
bugey a. wan just way you job not so 
want i I want to tell you about our iron-clad 


i AF to tell you WHY a made-to- two year guarantee. 1 want to tell you 


Let Me ‘ata You a Price on a Made-to-Order Buggy 
—A Genuine Split Hickory.Buggy 


about our 30 days’ Free Trial Plan— 

want to tell you how we pay the freight 

on every buggy direct to your station— 

and take it back at the end of 30 days, 

repaying all the freight, if you don’t 
e it. 


order buggy is at least 33 1-3% better than 
a stock buggy—want totell you why the 
finish is better—why the workmanship 
- is better—I want to tell you wh you 


time you have it. 

I want to tell 
factories for m 
hicles—want to tel 
one entire facto: 


— our separate 
lit Hickory Ve- 

cit you how we have 
devoted to.the maa- 





ufacture of one poo Split Hickory 
—want to tell you why, on account 
of having the langues tactories in the 


world and doing the largest buggy busi- 
ness in the world, direct with the con- 
sumers, that we can make a b to 
order that will be better, look better, 
and last longer than any buggy in the 
world. 

? At the same time I want to quote you 


will be better pleased with it 2 


buying a buggy, I will tell you some 
= that you ought to know before 
you buy. 

Ww. siti poulet me Go this Wil youwrte today? 


latest 8 
over | 
ness, too,—the finest Buggy Book ever pub- 
lished by anybody. 

It’s venuabte reading 
matter a w+ ge pees 


Now, no matter where you think of 





answer promptly and send you our 
it Hickory Vehicle Book—200 pages 
styles illustrated—fuil line of Har- 
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Thinking and Learning. 


(Continued from page 7) 


is characteristic of the inventor. If the 
invention can be applied in providing 
for the ordinary wants of mankind, there 
is notelling what remuneration will flow 
into the purse of the inventor. Think of 
the inventors of the reaper, the self- 
binder, the sewing machine, the tele- 

aph, the telephone and a hundred other 

evices that could easily be enumerated. 
Inventive or creative thinking marks the 

enius in art, science, and literature. 

How far the school can cultivate this 
type of thinking, it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to determine. The hyper- 
critical snobbery which prevails at some 
of our colleges and universities discour- 
ages creative effort and develops the crit- 
ical at the expense of the creative facul- 
ties. Genius seems to have the power to 
overcome obstacles and may break 
through the hindrances that unwise 
teachers and ill-made courses of study 
throw into his way. It is surely remark- 
able that so many of our geniuses have 
developed out of the school and, at times, 
in spite of the school. Hence, the 
teacher who can inspire the sense of some- 
thing to be achieved, whcse words of ap- 
preciation encourage effort, is much to 
be preferred to tiie teacher who, in the 
conscientious performance of duty, sits 
up till midnight endeavoring to criticise 
every mistake that the pupils may have 
made in their exercises. 

Frequently the genius cannot put his 
invention upon the market. For this 

urpose he needs the assistance of a col- 
Races gifted with executive power in 
the practical things of every-day life. 
The highest salaries ata University are 
paid not to the professors who give in- 
struction and make original researches, 
but to the President who is expected to 
manage men and to get things done in 
the Legislature, in the Board of Trustees, 
and at Faculty Meetings. The men who 
can translate thought into action through 
the agency of other men whom they em- 
ploy or direct, get the highest salaries 
and the largest rewards from the financial 
point of view. There are many men and 
women who work in tbe spirit of mis- 
sionaries and whose work is so unselfish 
and exalted that they never receive ade- 
quate compensation for the services they 
render, but even among these we notice 
that the best pay is given to those who 
display the most executive ability. 

In view of the close connection be- 
tween thinking and earning, it is well 
for the teacher to keep before his mind’s 
eye the following gradation in types of 
thinking, beginning with the lowest and 
rising to the highest: 

1. Thinking in Things—(a) Things 
visible or tangible, (b) Things absent or 
not in existence. 

2. Thinking in Symbols—(a) sugges- 
tive, (b) substitute, (c) expressive. 

3. Thinking Essential Relations—(a) 
Cause and effect, (b) Reason and conse- 
quence, (c) Lawand itsapplication, (d) 
Means and end, (e) General and 
particular. 

4. Creative and Inventive Thinking. 

5. Executive Thinking. 

The classification under the second cap- 
tion needs additional explanation. It 
comes from the psychologist, Stout, and 
is applicable in every schoolroom, 
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AN OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE TIME—TICKETS 
GOOD FOR ANY ONE 


sale daily —— to M: 
. A San Francisco, at very 
Eric Agents for further information or, sddreas i 
‘or r information or d 

T. Jaeger, G. A. P. D., 909 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 





r latest edict of fashion and secure exclusive con- 
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Book Reviews 


‘*Brahms.’’ By J. Lawrence Erb, with 
illustrations and portraits. Cloth, 179 
pages, price $1.25. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
New York. 

All music lovers and teachers desiring 
to teach their pupils about this great 
musician will be interested in this at- 
tractively written book. It belongs to a 
series called Master Musicians and will 
make a valuable addition to a private or 
school library. 


‘*Holbein, the Younger,’’ a critical 
monograph, by Ford Madox Huefiler. 
4% by 6 in. 178 pp. 75 cents net. 
**Raphael,’? by Julia Cartwright. 4% 
by 6in. 233 pp. 75 cents net. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


of Art’’ edited by 
These are bound uniformly with other | 
volumes of the series in green and gold. 
Each volume contains fifty illustrations, 
chiefly reproductions of the artists’ works. 
They are* well written short and popular 
biographies of famous artists. 


‘*Butterflies and Bees.’? By Margaret 
W. Morley. 12 mo, cloth, 267 pages, 
illustrated. List price, 60 cents; mailing | 


rice 7o cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 
ork, Chicago. 
Here is a book that tells the young | 
ople what butterflies, bees, and other | 
insects do and how they doit. We feel | 
better acquainted with the little people | 
of the fields and hedges when we have 
learned their secrets and found out the 
reasons for their ways of living. The 
book is addressed to children of eight to | 
eleven years of age. Its chief object 
is to awaken in the young mind a sense 
of the wonderful unity of all forms of life. 


‘*Baldwin’s The Golden Fleece. More 
Old Greek Stories.’’ By James Baldwin, 
author of ‘‘Baldwin’s Readers,’’ etc. | 


Cloth, 12 mo, 288 pages, with illustra- 
tions. Price, 50 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

Issued in the series of Eclectic School 
Readings, and intended for use in the 
fourth and fifth years, the story of Jason 
and his adventures is here retold by a 
well-known writer for children. The | 
tale itself is one that for three thousand | 
years has given pleasure to men and — 
children of all lands, andin this retell- | 
ing newness is given to the old story. | 
Many sources have been borrowed from, | 
and additions or omissions have been | 
made as seemed best for the purpose of 

the book. As now presented, it forms a | 
fascinating narrative of heroes and their | 
fearless deeds, of grievous wrongs not! 
wholly righted, and of a strange first voy- | 
age through perilous seas. 


‘*Van Bergen’s Story of Russia.’’ By 
R. Van Bergen, M. A., author of ‘‘The 
Story of Japan,’’ ‘‘The Story of China,’’ 
etc. Cloth, 12mo, 288 pages, with illus- 


A Teacher’s Money Making | 


Vacation 


Take advantage of the reigning fashion among 
the best people in the large cities of having the 
family name on an Engraved Silver Name Plate 
on the front door, During vacation teachers 
should seize the opportunity of profiting by this 





trol of a town or acounty for our Engraved Sil- 
ver Name and Number Door Plates. 

You can readily see how easy it is to sell these 
beautiful Name Plates when you consider that 
never before has it been possible to make them 
for less than $5.0c each, andthat through our un- 
limited resources we can make them to your 
order so that you can sell them for $1.50 each 
—— 75c on each sale. 

Start in business for yourself. Many representa- 
tives to whom we have given exclusive territory 
have numbers of sub-agents working for them. 
We want intelligent, high grade representatives, 
such as teachers must nesessarily be, and our ex- 
clusive territory arrangement guarantees a big 
income. As each plate is engraved to order they 
cannot be bought in stores and you will have a 
monoply in your territory. 

Write today for full size reproductions of New 
Method Engraved Silver Name and Number Door 
Plates. They are of perfect design and the en- 
aving is deeper and better than has ever been 
one before. They wear forever. Nothing so 
lar has ever been offered the public hereto- 








WEDDING 





ca tnVitation and Announcement 
Cards, Social Stationery engra 

7 printed in correct seckeons 

Samples willingly Furnished 


THE AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO., 


fore. Territory is being rapidly awarded, first 
applications in every instance ing given the 
town or county applied for. Write for your 
choice of territory and complete selling instruct- 
ions today. Active and _———— agents are 
making pees ee an hour up during the time 
they work, and where our representives are em- 
ploying sub-agents in addition, their income is 
not only large but steady. You owe to your- 
self to examine this opportunity at once. All 
information will be mailed youon receipt of 











107. Seneca Street, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








your postal card request. 
New Method Cont 5721 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 











New | 


Two volumes of ‘‘The Popular Library | 
Edward Garnett. | 





trations. Price, 65 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicgo. 

Recent events have drawn attention to 
Russia, a country of which but little is 
known here. This book presents in sim- 
ple yet sufficient manner the history of | 
this vast, semi-barbaricland. Commenc- | 
ing with the prehistoric Greek colonies 
established on the shores of the Black 
Sea, the narrative is carried down to tle | 
Peace of Portsmouth. From such a sur- | 
vey of the development of Russia, its | 
government, and itspolicy, both internal | 
and external, the cae may secure a Fesponsibie peo you are not glad 
clear insight into the causes of the war| | Sin aster FREE TRIAL? oe poe oe eed the 
with Japan, and the present unrest and price $8.00 A MON TH (500 a weck or more accord: 
revolutionary movements throughout the | | jogesteush prices established eo ne want positive 


ceg, lished by Mr. Edi: h 
country. The book is well illustrated: | | Bemembergoupay us nothing xnicss satigfed after 


4 S ee for free Edison catalogs. 
ustavus Babson, Mgr., Edison Pho: 
Goute 6 ° nograph Dist’s. 
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from us one home on 48 hours FREE TRIAL— 
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Ine EXTRA NOnEY FOR YOU. 
rease you income every mo’ ti 
short stories for big dailies and seesgaaeas" then cant 


«ti , Souvenir Post Cards 





een inevery community. Successguaranteed SET” ifyon geud Ine =< Lage ist of Peak ‘Sel eens rn 
it yom ‘ollow our directions. Send stamp for booklet. SERIES name GLOBE CO. STAMFORD, CONN 
ESTERN PRESS BUREAU, TOPEKA, KANSAS. ; Pets 











Perhaps the children are becoming tired of school work tewards 
the end of the year. Bring new, fresh work into the schoolroom. 


USE THE 


Perry Pictures 


For Picture Study, and in teaching 
Language, Geography, History, etc. 
{for 25 or more. Size 54x 8. 
ONE CENT EACH) assorted as desired, 120 for $1.00. 


Bird Pictures pin 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 
Natural Colors (A cent and three-quarters in lots of looor more. 


Large Pictures for School and Decoration { — a “875 $s + 


Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue, or two two-cent stamps for 
Iliustrated Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures 
and a bird picture in three colors. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 13, Maiden, Mass. 


SUZANNE HUYGENS 





(The one-cent pictures are 6 to § times this size) 








In order to introduce my 
e wonderful Magnetic Combs 
Canvassing Outfit (size 
be. yy one additional large Magnetic Dress 
or 


AGEATS WANTED TD SELL MAGHETIC COMB: 
11x19 inches) showing 12 of Prof. a Com 


tary, w 
tory in every way. The greatest invention of the 
age. They remove dandruff, stop the hair from fall- 
ing out, almost instantly relieve sick or nervous 
headache, quiet the nerves, revive, enliven and bene- 
fit the hafr and scalp as nothing élse will do. Their 
use makes it unnecessary to drug the head with oils, 
tonics or seampee. Every lady who values the health 
and — © her hair, who wants it long, wav 
dsome will buy. AGENTS ARE COINING 
an —many working only at odd times. Don’t |. 
this paper down until you have sent 25c for this OU 
FIT AND DRESSING CON8 for your own use. 


PROF. LONG, 329 Ash St., Pekin, Ul. 











Liberal . 
Combination Subscription Offers 


The regular subscription rates for our educational journals are as follows: 
Normal Instructor, one year 75 cents, two years $1.00. 
Primary Plans, one year $1.00. 

Teachers’ World, one year $1.00. 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL COMBINATIONS: 


$1.40 _ $2.20 
Normal Instructor, 2 yrs 
4() and either Primary Plans $] 60) 
e or Teachers World, 1 yr bd 
$1.60 


$2.40 


Normal Instructor, 
Primary Plans and 
Teachers World - 


Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans 


Normal Instructor 
and Teachers World 


Primary Plans 
and Teachers World 


Normal Instructor, 2 yrs. 
and both Primary Plans 
and Teachers World, | yr 


We strongly recommend World’s Events Magazine to our readers as an ideal current events 
journal. It furnishes every month a complete survey of the world’s progress and publishes 
special articles by the best writers on all subjects of public interest. Its Condensed Review of 
Important Kvents and the Chronological Epitome of News of the Month are reguiar features 


that are peculiarly valuable to teachers and schools. World's Events is a high-class dollar 
magazine, printed on excellent paper, with beautiful illustrations, and has attractive covers. 
WORLD'S EVENTS and 


We offer it in the following liberal combinations. 
$1.30 ticwesvow's y. $1.30 


WORLD'S EVENTS and $1 10 WORLD'S EVENTS and 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, tyr. * PRIMARY PLANS, 1 yr. 

Or you can get it with any of the combinations of our educational Journals given above by adding only 
50c to the clubbing price. nd all orders for above combinations direct to ; 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Don’t Be Fat. 


My New Obesity Food Quickly Re- 
duces Your Weight to Normal, Re- 
quires No Starvation Process and - 
is Absolutely Safe. 


TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 








The Above Illustration Shows the Remarkable Effects 
of this Wonderful Obesity Food—What It Has 
Done For Others It Will Do For You. 


My new Obesity Food, taken at mealtime, 
compels perfect assimilation of the food and 
sends the food nutriment where it belongs. It 
requires no starvation process. Youcan eat all 
you want, It makes muscle, bone, sinew, nerve 
and brain tissue out of the excess fat, and quick- 
ly reduces your weight to normal. It takes off 
the big stomach and relieves the compressed con- 
dition and enables the heart to act freely and the 
lungs to opens naturally and the kidneys and 
liver to perform their functions in a natural man- 
net. You will feel better the first day you try 
this wonderful home food. Fill out coupon here. 
with and mail to-lay. 


FREE 
This coupon is good for one trial pack of 
Kellogg's Obesity Food with testimonials from 
bandreds who have been greatly reduced, mailed 
free in plain package. Simply fillin your name 
and address on dotted lines below and mail to 


F. J. KELLOGG, 3133 Kelloge Bidg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

















HAIR BOOK FREE 


This beautiful booklet, compiled from the 


























Postpaid best known authorities, is free to every 
on Ap- reader of Normal instructor who 
proval, (20) writes for it at oncé. It tells how to 
Pay it 7 preserve the natural beauty o 


the hair--how to regain this 
beauty if it has been lost, and 
how any one may acquire it- 
This book also catalogs our 
extensive line of 


Finest Hain Goons 


At Lowest Prices. 


These switches are extra 
short stem, made of 
splendid quality selec- 
ted human hair, and to 
match any ordinary 


fon, 22im, « © $1.50 
' Bon, 2tin, « 2.25 
8 1-2 on., 26 in. . 
Lightweight Wavy Switch 2.50 
Featherweight Seamless 

Switeh, 22 in. long, 


Satis- © 
tied. 


. natural wavy, - 4,95 
Natural Curly Pom; ir, 2.50 
Finest Wigs, 15.00 to $50.00 


Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want, We 
will send prepaid on approyal. 
If you find it perfectly satisfac- 
tory and a bargain, remit the 
amount, If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; write 
for estimate, our FREE BOOK. 
Write to-day, 


Dressmaker and Milliner Agents Wanted. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept.193, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 





Start A Mait Onder Business. 
MAKE MONEY ON THE SIDE. 
Our plan for starting beginners is a “sure win- 
ner.” Wefurnish everyt . Money comes with 
orders; enormous profits. Start on small capitai 
and increase the business from profits. You can 
make big money attending to the work evenings 
in your own home. When business grows, drop 
other employment and devote your entire time 
toit. A chance to get into business for yourself. 


Sapa Dore 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘The Camel. 


(Continued from page 20) 


Can carry 700 to to 1,000 lbs. weight. 

Usually patient ; rather awkward. 

Lives to the age of forty to fifty years. 

5. Adapted to desert life. 

Head carried high ; can see for a great 
distance. Ree 

Eyes shaded by large, ecting lids 
and long, close lunes. Prius chlo 
to see clearly in bright sunshine. 

Nostrils narrow; can be shut quite 
close; useful provision in a sand- 


storm. 

Hump, largely fat; serves as food on 
long journey. - 

Stomach has cells for storing water. 

Feet have large elastic pads, which 
prevent sinking into the sand. 

Is called the ‘‘Ship of the Desért.’’ 

6. Food. : 

Ruminant—i. e., chews the cud. 

Eats date and tamarisk leaves; grain, 
beans, etc. 

7. Use. - 

Valuable as means of crossing deserts. 

Milk of female used for food. 

Flesh also can be used. 

Fat serves as butter. 

Skin, tanned, made into sandals, 
saddles, water bottles. 

Hair woven into cloth, carpets; made 
into brushes. 

It is called the ‘‘Gift of Heaven.”’ 


Suggested Questions and Written 
Work. 


1. Write a description of a desert. [its 
vast stretches of sand, no streams, few 
oases, sudden sandstorms, no roads or 
houses, the scorching heat, caravans, 
robber bands, etc. } 

2. Give a list of the uses of the camel 


called the ‘‘Ship of the Desert?’ 


a wild or a domestic animal? 
4. What is its size? Describe its color; 
hair. 


desert? Describe its neck; eyes; ; nos- 
trils; feet. 


made for the camel for a foodless jonr- 
ney? ey water cells in stomach. ] 

7. Why isthe camel called a ‘‘rumi- 
nant?’’ What is its food? 


found? Of what use are they? Are they 
developed by use, or is the camel born 
with them? 

9g. For what kind of soil are its feet 
adapted? How fast cana camel travel? 
What load can it carry? 

10. Write a list of the uses to which 
the milk, fat, flesh, skin, hair, etc., are 
put. 

11. Where is the home of the Arabian 
camel? How many humps has it? What 
is a dromedary? Describe one. 

12. Describe the two-humped camel. 
Where found? Use? 

13. Describe the Llama. 

14. How is a camel trained for its 
work? 

15. Write a description of a caravan. 
Mention the great routes of camel travel 
in Asia and Africa. Tell what products 
are thus transported. 





‘*The Choral Song Book.’’ By Fred- 


Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., and 
William M. Lawrence, Principal of the 
W. H. Ray School, Chicago, ll. Cloth, 
I2 mo., 224 pages, 50 cents. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company, Chicago and New 
York. 

Teachers of music in high schools, 
academic or private singing societiés, 
who need a new supply of part-songs will 
wish to examine this very excellent 
song book. The high character of the 
beak: is shown by the poets and com- 
posers represented. Among the Amer- 
ican poets’ are Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes, Riley, Stanton, Lan- 
ier, etc.; among the American com- 
posers are W. H. Neidiinger, Frederic 
Field Bullard, Arthur Foote, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Margaret Ruthven Long, 
Arthur F. M. Custance, W. L. Bloomen- 
schein, Michael Kegrize, etc. European 
poets and composers are also well 





We tell you how for a two-cent stamp. 
FRANKLIN-HOW. 


CO., Dept. A, Kansas City, Mo. 


represented, 


eric H. Pease, of the Michigan State | 
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to his owner. Why should the Arabs | 
call it the ‘‘Gift of Heaven?’’ Why is it | 


3. Classify the Camel. What is the | 
meaning of ‘‘Ungulata?’’ Is the came. | 


5. How is it adapted to life in the | 


6. What wonderful provision has been | 


8. Where are the pads of hard skin | 








Seeley’s 
Question Book 








For Personal Reviews, Pre- 
_ paring Class Drills, Preparing 
for Teacher’s Examinations 
and Conducting Class Reviews 








Prepared by LEVI SEELEY, Ph. D. 

Professor of Pedagogy in the New 

Jersey State Normal School, at 
Trenton, and 

WELLIE G. PETTICREW of the 

Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


———e 








426 Pages Heavy Laid Paper 
Cloth Bound $1.00. 


Latest and Best 
Question Book 


E HAVE sold many thousand copies of Question Books to our readers and 
realize that they are in great demand by teachers. Believing that none of 


~ 


those already published fully reached the degree of excellence which they 


should, and that ali of them were more or less out of date, we arranged for the prepara- 
tion of this New Question Book, and are confident that we have one which is far 
superior to any other. Combining as it does, the joint labors of a Teacher of the Art of 
Teaching, and of a practical Teacher of wide experience, engaged in active School 
work. .ts claim to superior excellence is not unfounded. The book is certainly proving 
very popular, and since issued in April, 1905, the sale has been exceedingly large. 


A Book of Pedagogy as Well as a Question Book 


A very strong feature of this book consists of agticles prepared by Professor Seeley, 
introducing each chapter and treating exhaustively methods of studying and teaching 
the subject covered by that chapter. This feature is contained in no other Question 
Book. Its value is so evident that comment would be superfluous, 


The Following Subjects Are Treated 


Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Drawing, Algebra, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, U. S. History, Civil Governe 
ment, School Management, [lethods of Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Cure 
rent Events, Nature Study, Lessong in Manners and Morals. Each subject is ex- 
haustively treated (1) By Introductory Chapter as obove described ; (2) By Questions 
and Answers touching every conceivable phaze of the subject. 

No expense has been spared to make this the best book of the kind ever published. 








You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For $1.00 postpaid. 


2. For $1.27 postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
3. For $1.52 postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
4. For $1.52 postpaid, including Primary Plans or Teachers 


World one year. 


5. For $2.07 postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and 
either Primary Plans or Teachers World one year. 


6. For $1.27 postpaid, including World’s Events one year 








Students’ Edition In order that Seeley’s Question Book may be of the great, 
est possible help to teachers, we publish a Stadent’s Edi- 


tion, containing the questions only. 
It is designed for class and review 
work, and will prove a boon to the 
teacher and of great benefit to the 
pupils. Price 15 cents a copy, $1.50 
per dozen, A Free Copy wi!l accom- 
pany each copy of the Question Book, 
it being our desire to have the teacher 
examine it with a view tointroducing 
it into the school. 








OUR GUARANTEE or%<:,2 <9Px,.0f 

Seeley’s Question 
Book in connection with either Normal In- 
structor, Primary Plans, Teachers World or 
World's Events at combination prices 
quoted above. Ifnot satisfied that Seeley’s 
is the most valuale Question Book procur- 
able, Show us wherein it is deficient and 
we will re the money, and permit you 
to keep the book and receive journal se- 
lected without cost. We have faith in both 
your honesty and judgment. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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write us today and get an immedi- 
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Make $1,000 
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ornament 


are just the thing. Nohammer 
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“MOORE PUSH-PINS 


















uces a safe, white, 
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orelectricity. 1 andle power 
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isted or unlisted, our specialty. w Sooklets giving 
full information mailed free on application. 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 


Bankers& Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 
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“Buti-Kup” 


For Facial Massage 


Everybody should have 





one. As indispensable as 


manicuring set. Sixty cents each by mail; $5.00 


a dozen, 


Box 117, 


N. R. COLTMAN, 





ORN 


10c. 


Get rid of them, No cutting, no pain. 
Dead Sure Corn Cure Pads re- 
lieve instantly. 25c package to try, 

Watches and other Fine Jewelry given to 


agents, Boys and Girls for distributing a few circu- 
lars, Menees 


& Patton Co., Box 2, Springfield, Tenn. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Life Drawing. 
(Continued from page 13) 


head in such a position that the face will 
tip forward. The right placing of. the 
knees will require the greatest care. It 
will also be hard to make the. figure ap- 
pear to sitcomfortably ; but the only way 
to conquer these difficulties is to work 
_thoughtfully and slowly in the early 
| stages of the sketch, securing right pro- 
portion and action. If the pupils can ac- 
complish the stage shown in Fig. VIII., 
the worst of the battle is over. 

A valuable lesson in figure drawing and 
in picture study may be found by makin 
an outline sketch from a gg epee a 
a figure by one of the masters. As 
reproductions are available in the ot 
penny pictures, it is easy to arrange for 
such a lesson. Millett’s powerful figures 
are excellently suited to such study. 

A sketch from a reproduction of ‘‘The 
Sower’’ is given in Fig. X. Observe 
that it-is an outline only. The aim has 
been to catch something of the swing, 
the strong, rhythmic stride expressed in 
the original, The little side sketch 
shows the principal lines that give the 
action. It must never be forgotten that 
there are alwaysa few important lines 
that are fundamental in every action. 
To find these and todraw them is the first 
and most important part of the problem. 
By sketching from a masterpiece, the pu- 
pils cannot fail to appreciate its power 
better than they ever can by merely look- 
ing at it. 

Moreover, in making an outline sketch 
from a shaded picture, the problem of 
selecting the important lines is similar to 
drawing from life, though a trifle~ less 
difficult. Drawing from life and sketch- 
ing from pictures are helpful to each 
other. 

Poses in the various games and sports 
are readily suggested and easily taken by 
children who have a bit of the dramatic 
instinct. It is quite impossible, how- 
ever, for any child to hold a vigorous 
pose that is of a temporary character for 
more than a minute or two at atime. 
Sketching from such poses is most inter- 
esting, however, and is worth trying in 
the upper grade of the grammar school. 








The drawings made must be practically | 
memory drawings. While the model 
poses, the pupils should look for the 
lines of action. While they draw, he | 
rests a minute. Then the pose is taken 
again, while the class studies it. By | 
proceeding in this way, the spontaneity | 
of the pose is kept and the pupil posing | 
is not exhausted. Besides, in working | 
form memory, the unimportant lines are 
forgotten. When pupils can draw a fig- | 
ure in fairly correct proportion and with 
true action, it is time to have some sep- | 
arate studies made of heads, hands, and | 
feet. But to learn to draw these well, | 
requires an art school training and years | 
of practice. 

The aims of figure drawing in the 
grades should remain modest. Only 
crude sketches may be expected. The 
aims, however, should always be the 
fundamental ones. Large truths should 
be sought, not petty ones. The pose is 
the vital point, not the details of clothing. 


Memory Gems 


Suffer little children to come unto me, 
etc.—Bible. 


Be a friend to yersel, and ithers will. 
— Scotch Proverb. 


* He who rules must humor full as much 
as he commands.—Ceorge £iliot. 


Blessed are the peace makers for they 
shall be called the children of God.— 
Bible. 


If the poor man cannot always get 
meat, the rich man cannot always digest 
it.—Guiles. 


Loving kindness is greater than laws; 
and the charities of life are more than 
all ceremonies.— 7a/mud. 


Sometimes we may learn more from 


a man’s errors than from his virtues, — 
Longfellow. 

Never does a man rtray his own 
character more vividly than in his 








manner of portraying another.—Richéer. 


Will Cost You Only Fifty Cents 


‘Offer Expires June 15th 





publication of a series of Six Remi 
iscent articles on Great Men of 
Nation, written 
McClure. You will want to read all of the 
articles, as they will be of intense interest 
every student of history. 

Colonel McClure is easily the 
nent man living 
men of the War times with the 
present time. As far back as 1846 he esta 
lished the Juniata Sentinel, 











to-day who connects 


men 
and 


Webster, while both of these 
A. K. McClure their zenith. 

Before he had reached his majority he was elected delegate to the Wh 
Congressional Convention of his District. He was a delegate to the 
State Convention of the Republican party of his State in 1855. 


giants were 





He was 


1856 to 1868 he was a delegate to every 
In 1860 he was chosen Chairman of the Repu 
The 


Fremont, in 1856. From 
Convention of his party. 
lican State Committee of his State to manage the campaign. 


State Committee he brouglit his influence against the nomination of Sewar 
which resulted in the choice of the great Lincoln. In 1864 he was one 
the ‘‘Big Four’’ in the Baltimore Convention that nominated Lincoln. 
1868 he was Chairman of the Pennsylvania delegation in the 
Convention that nominated Grant. 


of the liberal Republican movement which nominated Horace Greele 
Soon after this he established the Philadelphia Times whose policy w 
announced to be ‘‘ /ndependent in Everything; Neutral in Nothing.” 

Henceforth he continued an independent observer of events, 
the keenest critics in the land. His literary work has 
attention. He is to-day the Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of Pen 
sylvania. 

” He will write on Thaddeus Stevens, Stanton, 

and Jefferson Davis, the first article to appear in the July number, 

No man living knew all these men so intimately 
His relation to them in trying hours gives him pre-eminent opportunity 
reveal them in new light. The facile pen, the charming style, 


and one 


Lincoln, Grant, Blai 


and the ri 


tion of the year. 
price of a year’s subscription to the magazine. 

You should not miss any of these articles nor allow your friends 
miss them. 


The Magazine’s Departments and Features 


of Leading Events, Classified—Special Contributions on All Subjects 
Public Interest—Matters of Current Interest—Men and Women of the Ho 
—Humorous Comment on Current Events by Ralph Parlette 
by Alton Packard—Unbiased and Fearless Editorials. 

Price 10 cents a copy, $1.00 a year. Special Price to Teachers, 
cents a year. 


with Cartoo 


a Vear 


WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


A Dollar Magazine 
for Only Fifty Cents 


World’s Events Magazine for a Whole Year 


ITH the July issue we will begin the 


the 
by Colonel A. K. 


most emi- 
the 
of the 


launched 
into the support of the doctrines of Clay and 


first 


delegate to the first National Republican Convention that nominated 
State 


same 


year he was a delegate to the Lincoln Convention, and as Chairman of the 


Chicago 


He headed the Pennsylvania delegation in the Cincinnati Convention 
attracted wide 


as Colonel McClure, 


experience of this veteran newspaper man, will make his articles the sensa- 
Any one of the contributions will easily be worth the 


A Comprehensive Review of the World’s News—Chronological Epitome 


Half-price Rate Until JUNE 15th, Only 50 Cents 
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Entertainment 
(Continued from page 31) 


For. the starved laborer toil and bread. 
Power, at thy bounds 
Stops, and calls back his baffled hounds. 
— William Cullen Bryant.. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a rattle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky; 
Hats off! The flag is passing by. 
—Henry H. Bennett. 


Flag of the free hearts hope and home, 

By angels hands to valor given! 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven, 

Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 

With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us. 
—/joseph Rodman Drake. 


Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light; 
The red that fires the southern rose, 
The spotless white from northern snows, 
And spangled o’er its azure, see 
The sister stars of liberty. 
Then, hail the Banner of the Free, 
The starry flower of Liberty! 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


O, folds of white and scarlet! O, blue 
field with your silver stars! May. fond 
eyes welcome you, willing feet follow 
you, strong hands defend you, warm 
hearts cherish you, and dying lips give 
you their blessing! Ours by inherit- 
ance, ours by allegiance, ours by affec- 
tion, —long may you float on the free 
winds of heaven, the emblem of liberty, 
the hope of tiie world! — Selected. 


I love the land that gave me birth, 
A land so fair to see, 

To me the dearest spot on earth, 
The land of liberty; 

I love to hear the joyful strain 
That rolls from sea to sea, 

Echoed from every hill and plain, 
The anthems of the free. 

—S. #. Smith. 


What Others are Doing. 


By Grace B. Faxon. 


Teachers everywhere are directing their 
thoughts to Closing Day Exercises. I 
am in receipt of a number of letters ask- 


length. had a crowded house and 


fine new organ, the pride of us all.’’ 


An Evening With Burns. 


Born January 25, 1759, 
Died July 21, 1796. 





‘*That I for puir old Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book might make 
Or sing a sang at least.’’—Burus. 
Auld Lang Syne - - 
Biography of Robert Burns 
Green Grow the Rashes - Robert Burns 


Tribute to Burns = - 
William Wadsworth Longfellow 


Robert Burns 


Blue Bells of Scotland - Robert Burns 
Tam O’Shanter_ - - Robert Burns 
Tam O’Shanter - - - Warren 
Quotation Symposium - Robert Burns 
Bonnie Doon - - Robert Burns 


Tribute to Burns - 
John Greenleaf Whittier 


Coming Thro’ the Rye - Robert Burns 





‘‘His presence haunts this room to-night, 
A form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast.’’—Longfeliow. 


A “Hiawatha Program.” 


The poem of ‘‘Hiawatha’’ often serves 
as the basis of a charming entertain- 
ment. Sometimes the poem is recited, 
—some parts in concert, other parts as 
individual recitations—and Indian songs 
are sung. There are several books of 
Indian lullabies and other songs on the 
market. 

Or oftentimes, the poem, or parts of it, 
is read by one person and tableaux are 
presented. ‘‘The Famine’’ lends itself 
nicely to pantomime. A popular ar- 
rangement is to give these five scenes: 
‘*Hiawatha’s Childhood,’’ ‘‘ Hiawatha, 
the Boy,’’ ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing, ”? ** Hia- 
watha's Wedding Feast.”’ 


An Afternoon With Longfellow. 
A Longfellow program that recently 





ing me to recommend some original 
features. To do so is difficult, as all | 
depends upon the pupils’ abilities and | 
upon the resources at the teacher's com- 
mand. The idea of devoting an entire 
program to one author is popular, and 
for this reason I submit the following, 
which, although originally presented on 
the birthday of the Scotch poet, may 
prove valuable for a Closing Day enter- 
tainment. It was sent to me by Supt. 
C. B. Lisler, of Newbern, Tenn., and 
was prepared by Miss Avery, teacher of 
English and History. 


Two Good Recitations. 


Miss Huldiah Motes of Beloit, Kansas, 
in writing me of an entertainment given 
to raise money for a new school organ, 
says of some of the recitations on the 
program: 

‘*One recitation which proved a grand 
success was ‘Speakin’ Pieces,’ published 


LADY GANVASSERS ‘ana agents wanted 


For the best selling article in the market. Thor- 
oughly protected by patents. Every housekeeper 
buys it at sight. One lady with no experience in 
canvassing made @28.50 in less than 4 days by 
soliciting among her neighbors during spare time. 
Send ten cents for sample and write at once for 
particulars 


CYVAKA SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A, Rochester, N,Y. 




















Profitable Summer Employment 


Hitehi 


Men and Women can find and p 
employment introducing our tien > Big Adver- 
tising Combinations of Soaps and Toilet Requisites. 
You can costly earn $5.00 a day, in addition greatly 
ae e your bealth. No experience necessary. Our 
goose sell at sight. Best demand for our 8 
uring the hot months. Send for particulars TODAY. 


E. M. Davis Soap Co., 
36°48 Union Park Place, Chicago, 








came to me was made up as follows: 
Recitation, ‘‘ The Leap of Ronsham Beg’’ 
Selections from {@- ‘The Exile of the 
me ghee Acadians 
Evangeline’’ { p. ‘‘Gabriel’s Death’? 
Recitation, ‘‘The Launch of the Ship’’ 
Recitation with musigal accompaniment, 
‘*Sandalphon’’ 
Recitation, ‘*King Robert of Sicily’’ 


Reading with tableaux, ‘‘The Blind 
Girl of Castel Cuille.’’ Persons:— 
Baptiste, Jane, Angela, Paul, Mar- 
garet, Priest, Peasant boys and girls. 


There were vocal solos. between the 
literary numbers, consisting of a number 
of Longfellow’s poems that have been 
set to music, such as ‘‘The Day is 
Done,’’ The ‘‘ Bridge,’’ ‘‘The Arrow and 
the Song,’’ etc 


The Name Of Mennen 


is associated with toilet powder .as no other name 
ever has been, because its perfect purity has set a 
standard forthe world, It is known the world over, 
and is used with confidence wherever it is —— 
In order that the purity of the powder y be p 
, and Mennen’s box be a guarantee of eansas 
Powder inside, Mennen’s Borated Talcum is now pat 
upinabox that locks, It locks the powder in, and 
locks the pirates out. It is a box om cannot be 
re-filled without ee — — 
Mennen’s Borated won the esteem 
4 Soo Lat buy it fs ‘the trade who supply i 
74 and absolute uniform 
ee a a it supreme, because it is sonthary 4 
well as soothing. For the chaffing of children, nettle- 
= nom heat, etc., it is healing as well as 
ortin, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


in the Normal Instructor. Another was 
‘Bein’ Kept In,’ taken from the same 
source. = * i 

‘*Our at pre was about one hour in 


cleared $53.15, which with the proceeds 
of the sale’of the old organ, pruchased a 
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- Agents 


venience this directory of re 





Recognizing the fact that thousands of our readers devote their summer 
vacations to some kind of a uve work, we have compiled for their con- 
Aiab e firms pine agents. To those wishing 

employment of this kind we recommend a careful perusal of these columns 


Wanted 











ints Wanted I, Come Commiison. ae eee CAnWO0D Poslsone CO. 
Saeaaen Wanted Siu nrcstens, ond many 
phen cRre bet being: ‘eggs i by ore base business man. 
TEACHERS $322: attic 


Chief Copper Mining Co #0 breed Bt. New 








Chicago Ave. & Car- 


Fauttiess T: Co., 
penter St., Chicago, Ill. See adv. page 47. 





Fiske and Towne Box 1427, Boston, Mass. Sce 
advertisement page 48. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
See advertisement page 48. 








National Alumni Association Union Square 
East, New York City. See advertisement page 53 








The Best 123 East sth St., Canton, 
Ohio. See Lem SoS page 5. _ 
1 Fifth Ave. New York 


Scribner’s Magazine, 
City. See advertisement page 50, 





BIG MONEY i peting | monuments. Most liberal 
Co., Dept. 16, Sterling, Il. 


youc Me dae vase ney Bo 
ee we f "4 it 
Agents Wanted To Sell Send 2c 


Magnetic Combs, &¢ tarscireuic, seaepene to, s8 











Wisconsin School Supply Co., 141 Wisconsin 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


’ New York City. 





Lawton & Co., 30 Vesey St., 
See ndvertinemseat 5 page 3. 


The Scarborough Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
See advertisement page 4. 


Frank P. 1580 Adams Express Bldg., 
Chicago. See advertisement page 4o. 




















LADIES having fancywork to sell, Embroideri 
fem ge and Drawn work, also to do order-work, sen 
Ladies E: Dept. A K, Champlain 


inhdge Chleages nto 








Sunbeam Photo Co., Dept. N., Arlington, N. J. 

AGENTS WANTED Local and traveling, $18 to | See advertisement page 32. 

S25 pe week earned. 
No capita! or ex ¥ No delivering o — col- ) Ohio Electric Cleveland, Ohio. Sce 
lecting. PERRY Compa, ff ED. x ROCHESTER, NEW advertisement page 32. 
each ors to represent us during spare ion Aiip, Cé., No. 15 Station F. Toledo, Ohio. 
WANTED Pigg, Wie at once Easy work. Good ae advertisement page 34. 
a once. 

LOGAN-DAILE: Portland Block. Chicago. | Modene Mfg. Co., pats 506, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

See advertisement page 35. 





U. S. Emergeney Case ag Dept. A. Utica, N. Y. 
See advertisement page 35. 





LAE WANTED sotctirictes, eavoring triacs 


e have a large R Write at once 
} aed Co. 1488 “ob oe J Cleveland, O. 





The Curtis Publishing Co., 1876 E. Cherry St. 
Philadiphia, Pa. See advertisement page 45. 


Co., Johnstown, 





American Speciaity Stamping 
Pa. See advertisement page 45. 








Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 


agin A MAKE MONEY Selling perfumes, ex- 

tracts, toilet specialties, ries, &c. No money to ad- 

‘vance, Liberal Comm! nm. Sovereign Co., 
Eleventh Ave., Newark, N. J. - 


Arg FORTUNE tes Hither sae," Hashied 8 yr 4 
free. (C. Wyant, Spitser, 














Pa de | the io Canvasel If you have wide acquain- 
commicivas Sy Titie ofiewt during 
selling 


spare 
clase seeuri- 
correspondence w. 
L. . HAYNES, 29 Broad St. New York 


$7 Syate aoe ost i Expenses nt eatence 
pt 79, ; r. | Paris F. Dept. 193, 209 State St., 
are. Con, Cincinnati, 0. | Chicago. See advertisement page 52. 
Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. f. Long Ash St., Pekin, Ill. See advertise- 
AGENTS, Big Profits. Expr. Pd, Terms Free. — page Age : 





0 For Every Hour You Work 
We chow you how FREE 





NHOUR SURE 
TEACHERS 4 4" rest 


While you rest this vacation, we will pay you $75 
per nd exp Write today and we 
will tell you the way. 

MORSE & CO., 46 Van BurenSt., Chicago. 








your aequain- 

WANTED Assistant District Managers. 
No investment or o revoee ex peri- 
ence required. Position permanent. Salary $78 per 
month, $3 per day for expenses, State age and present 
employment. Kubiman Co., Dept.P. Atias Bix., Chicago, [1l. 


7? poe Cay Ne come — Introducing 
our a Se Prod 
best grade of butter from pn dy apne Bo red 
sour—in less than five minutes. Write for our free 
sample and salary proposition. 

DE KING MFG. CO. 
Dept. 23, r 


CUhiedge, Tilinois. 
’ 30 % Al D He Honest and § 
§ 30%, 40% & 50% LAID To a 
? For selling our High-grade 
P ‘UIT AN ‘AL TREES 
) SMALL FRUITS, sARuse, ROSES and venus, — 
tablished 1846. First-class pany § 
) plication. THE M. H. mannan COMPANT. alk 
a aS. ) 


Vacation Work 


School Princi other competent men wanted 
in my Wilnge rectory department for vacation 


Vick Publishing Co., Rochester, ¥. Y. 























‘Cantons GOOD SALARY 


by looking after our interests in their home town, We wani a 
regular representative and will pay good mg 3 position per. 
manent; high class work; references required. Write Today. 





STERLING SUPPLY CO., Dept. ¥.6, ~ cmicico. 
(13. SO. EHERL MONTH = 


Xetore WORF WORKERS" "RAMeI cE FREE 








AGENTS 
WANTED 
BIG PROFITS 


Address Box 755, LaGrange, III. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 


One representative recently made $1,947 In one week. 
Active people can make $3,500 to $10, 000 a year. We 
are fi ing one of the most p len 




















AGENTS WANTED TO DISTRIBUTE 


Official San Francisco 
Earthquake Book 


Large pages. Startling Pictures. Elegant 
binding. Books Free. Freight paid. Big pay. 
The Bible House, 323 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








“Meanen’s Borated Talcum eapipe the first pm 
on every toilet table by reason of its 
fulness and its absolute reliability. Its mpuatustty 
is vouched for by leading medical authorities. S 

People who judge powder by the price and think 
it’s better because it costs more, would be surprised 
to know (hat many of the powders which Pah 80 
Ren, see the dealers only half what Mennen’s 


For this reason imitations are pushed and forced 
on you by dealers because their profit on them is 
much larger than on the genuine article. Pur- 
chasers of Mennen’s Borated Talcum, the 











it’s the best that’s 





terprises in the world. The stock of this company ts a 
perfectly safe, ——- security that will pay from +’ 
to 100 per cent. d ca ma roe with future profits and possi 
bilities almost unlimited. Similar enterprises have 
ny 100 per cent. and over for aan For full particu 
address atonce, EMPIRE BOND & SECURI- 
TIES CO., 40 Exchange Place, New York. 


Frisco Quake! 


AGENTS WANTED 


cei em HISTORY of the world’s test dis- 
Biggest, best, cheapest, only reliable, authentic 

book, ee by eye witnesses, hundreds of photo 
Best terms to agents and general agents 

iter book ready, Agents first in field wili earn 








| one million dollars; no experience necessary: anybod 
| can sell this book; credit given; f t + soeeene 
rst In the 


| remiomis. | Don’ delay: order quic 4 
hel. Outfit FREE for etght stamps to partly cover 
cost of rae Bt 


Monroe Book Co., Dept. ¥, Chicago, Ill. 
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making up a selection and having them all come under one 
Catalogue 


7 for School Libraries or Individual Use from us at Whole- 
You Can Buy Books = pred morte the so as one ren 
e subjoin merely give an idea of our assortmen He 
and our extremely low prices. Purchasing in large quantities for the of supplying our School Li- | Ornamental Cloth Binding, 
brary trade, we are enabled to furnish these books to anyone on these 7 socket terms. Our assortment is | A glance at the 
made up from the books of many different Publishers, which gives the purchaser a great advantage in | Series of 


l order. 


the wisdom of the publishers 
listing over 3,500 titles. 


tions. It contains the 





The Elsie Books 
By Martha Finley 



























type, and are exceptionally good value 
at the price We sell them. Bound in 
cloth, covers stamped in original and 
different design. 









The “Little Women” Series. 
A SERIES OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


list of titles and authors in this 
S for young girls, will-at once reveal 


works of many of the most 





Profusely Illustrated. 


in making their selec- 





— Fey a = cag . he pipe pee what 
. : could safely aced in the hands of any gir 
Phenix Series of P opular SNING'A ‘ They are well ated = a ood grade of Paper 
icti . PY ING-A- Tom large type, neatly and substan lally bound in 
Fiction ~ i] OOO STNUT. cloth and illustrated. They are uniform in size, 
The volumes in this edition are all by pen @ BURR: || Quality and appearance with the Little Men Series, 
eS mm nae See fey QQ Ser [ox AEE," oe, Hae gt, ee a 
ing such names as lan McLaren, Eliza- a iS" eee Ole Lay Me Bunch. Mrs. Moles. 
beth Stuart Phelps, E. P. Roe, Amelia ROE* | |4s03 Adventures of a Brownie. Miss worth 


E. Barr, Martha Finley, Henry Seton 





sive editions. They are printed on extra 


Cuckoo 
good quality of Paper, from good, clear 


Down th Sn Stai 

wn the Sno 

Fussbudget's Folks. 
m 








16 mo. 











Count Up the Sunny Days. ©. A_|4393 
ones 
Clock, The. Mrs. Moles- 


rs. Corkran 
Anna F. Burn-|4327 © 


House of Surprises, The. LL. T./4828 

eade 

House That Grew, The. Mrs. Moles-|4329 R 
worth 4330 


Little Princess of Tower Hill. Meade 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.|4321 Little Rosebud ; or, Things Will Take 
- Lewis Carroll aTurn. Beatrice Herraden 
Merriman, etc. Many of the volumes are Birdie. A Tale of Child Life. H. 1.|4s22 Little Sunshine’s Holiday. Miss 
* oo . . m n ulock 
still copyrighted and published in expen- 








Little Susy Stories. Mrs, Prentiss 
#824 Miss Bobbie. - Ethel Turner 
4325 Miss Mouse and Her Boy. 
Molesworth 

4326 Mixed Pickles. Mrs. Field 

ne ofa Covey. The author of “Miss 
Toosey's Miss ion,” 
Princess and the Goblin. 
Macdonald 


Mrs, 


George 


osy. Mrs. Molesworth 


Si y King, The. Aubrey i 
Jonny Tadventures. Alice ao aie gid Seymout Hicks epndein. ae 
~ olly Ten, >; an heir Year o ueand!. Mrs. Robert 0’; illy 
400 A Border Shepherdess. Amelia E./438 Mild Stories, “Agnes Carr Sage 4332 Sweet Content. Mrs. Motenentti 
Barr 439 Mild Little Lame Prince and His Trave Tapestry Room, The. Mrs. Males. 
4c1 A Brave Litste argos. 5B. veer Mildred K a ing Cloak. Miss Mulock esse th er 
Ae ~~ athe 44a ning a Chestnut Burr. E. P, Roe|4815 Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe. What Alice’ Foo ir Glass, and 
This is a delightful series for TlS'403 A Colony of Girls,* Kate L. Willard|443 Our Fred.* Manne Finley Charlotte M. Yonge Carrol! » 
They are pEerening, helpful an in-/404 A Daughter of Fife. Amelia E. anid offington. Charles pants /4316 Little Miss Dorothy, Martha James/4335 Two Little Waifs. Mrs, Molesworth 
author a Nigh staading among erste A Decker elie Ged tied, Tan pee Merriman “tvs. Henry/pisgs scupgss PRICE Per Volume = 75¢_ transportation Payable by purchaser. 
i . 446 Rabbi Saunderson. Ian Maclaren : Pa Se y mail or express pre- 
med pe be | eye ee aye: OT, A Kania of the XIX Century. E. P.|447 Rememben the Alamo. Amelia £./OUR PRICE Per Volume paid, add rc per copy. 
hey are high-grade books, both in con. Roe 
































; 0) PRICE Per en 48 Always order by number, 
tents and manufacture, 12'mo. 408 A Little Girl in Old Detroit.* Aman-/4s Rese ofa Hundred Leaves, Ameiia OUR PRIC he - ° B 
for FiSic Dinsmore Little. New York.*/#49 She Loved a Sailor. Amelia E. bar merican i 
m2 Elsicrs Gieikngg @ Roselands — [400 A Little Girt im 1d: Sherburne House.” Amanda Dou a Tle bone ean Boys Series. i 
6s} Elsie's Womanhood iin qriaicy, uanioned Boy.* Martha/4St Shipe That Pass in the Night. ise’ THE SOLDIER BOY] American. by wctts tite American ane 
ois fie. $ Moth iz AMQriginal Belle. EP. Roe” |4:2 The Bow of Orange Ribbon, Am [THE So a|| boys’ books as liven te tic, Blah ees 
os isle’s Wide etoood 412 An Unexpected Result. E. P. Roe E. Barr | = See y #4 ver Optic, Elijah Kellogg, 
607 Grandmother E 413 As of Roses. Louise Knight/453 The Great K. & A. Train Robbery.| Bi | James DeMille and others. They are largely 
608 Elsie’s New Relations Phi » Ae Sees, Basen 454 The Great War Syndicate. Franx| copyright books and are not usually sold at so 
609 Elsie at Nant eas A Youn Get, Wooing. Ee. Roe R. Stockton low a price. They are bonnd in cloth, stamped 
sit Est r ich anc Ki 416 Barriers Bu Away. E. P. Roe |455 The Hornet’s Nest. FE. P. Roe in gold and color, and with new and attractiv 
2 Elsie’. pitt and Kin 417 Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, “lan|50 The Little Hugenot. Max Pemberton| ee O and attractive 
612 od riends rn aclaren The Love of Landry. Paul Lawrenes cover designs. 12 mo. 
HH Eis di the Be mena 418 Between Two Loves. Amelia E. Barr Dunbar [2143 Magellan, or the First Voyagearound 
615 isie’s Yachting” 419 Children of the Sea. Fo = Conrad 458 Ty pfiaid of Maiden Lane. Amelia 2 the World. Georne nt yoyagea 
a7 Elsie ae Vines, ft Bisic Dimsensee es, chat Finley’ o{t? The Pavilion om the Links. Robert a ne ee Towne and Adven. 
cis Esle at lon om 22 Par Above Rubies. George Mac. Thp Phamtens Petere henry tutes 2145 Mission of Black Rifle, or On the 
619 sie at Orid’s Fair Merriman = Ta » Kev. Elijah Kellogg 
- isle S Journey on Inland Waters x4 — heeds a Esarmces, 3 Ep. Roe | The Rose of Love. gi netline Teal |2146 Now or Nevers the Odventures of 
~ .* Elizabeth rt ver Cross. 8. ightley | ” 4 . ptic 
S fisisaeearagen wt OE coats deat lee Hes Sais SasaeeO | Ail, Abgard, oF Lite on the Lake|™ Old Salamander, i ami 
’ ’ 2 liver Opt lo . oF Yo on Oe 
os flsie\s Young Folks ee Rhee Pies ey*  Ellzabeth| 6 TR Sock TMree Burgtars.|2102 All Adrift Oliver Optic pe Ottree aygreuad, OF Young America, 
625 Elsie’s jater Trip 427 y’s Sowing and Reaping.* Frank R. Stockton 2103 A Millionaire at Sixteen, or the 2149 rs. ¥ Isl Dougl 
626 Elsie and Her Loved Ones izaheth Stuart Phat 465 The Tory Maid. H. B. Stimpeon Cruise of the “Guardian Mother 2 Frese erance Island. ouglas 
©: Elsieand Her Namesakes 428 Gypsy’s Year at the Golden Cres«|466 The Two Captains. W. Clark Russell Oliver Optic 2150 Pizarro, His Adventn 10 
The Mildred Books, A Companion cent, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 167 Valiant Runaways.* Gertrude Ather-'2104 4 Missing Million,or the Adventures /~ quests. "George M. Towle 8! ©O® 
ries to the/429 He Pell in Love with His Wife. of Louis Belgrave. Oliver Optic 2151 Pocket Island ‘Charles Cjark Munn 
Elsie Books, by the same author E. P. What Can She Do. E. P. Roe loo Ark of Elm Island, Elijah Kellogsi2is2 Poor and ad, or the fortune f 
680 Mildred Ke t , 430 Hilda Strafford. Beatrice Harraden 469 Wprat Might Have Been Expected.*/2106 Aiqhur Brown the Young Captain, ~~ *20r. Redbucs Diiver Open ° 
ev. 1K , 
ar: rildres SMarried Lite ia U Thou aad thy Gthes One gy ES 470 Witch Winnie.* Elizabeth w. cena rad A Young Knight frant, or Cruising|*!% Raleigh, His he =) and Adven- 
3 r ne inthe West Indies. Oliver Optic 2 = ae wowie 
= Tidred and Elsie 433 ide Vantes's Wife. Amelia FE. Barr /471 Witch Winniein Vienna.* Elizabeth |2108 Boys of Grand Pre School. Prof, 2154 ‘ett Grumble, OF the Mission “ 
BEiUe ? r Z ‘A ™~ a | ) ll o 55 . tic 
Ss Mildred’s Neo Dang aris fas. Love for ga Tieur ia Vann Berever,|er Young flistiey. Henry Seton mer nue Broushe t0 the Pront, or tne Young!" “Prntton ara is Reset OF James 
Amelia Bar: enders, v. Elija ellogg : > . ” . 
OUR Pach rer Voume, ON? SL oe save he Harter. Maz Penton ee tuo Harying the Hagchet, or ne Young ay ghia Keto 
69c r of His 


If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
paid, add roc per copy. 
Always order by number, 














Tra tation payable by urchaser. 
PUBLISHERS? PRICE Per Volume —50c 1 ordne ttt by P 


ay 
mail or express pre-/2111 Charlie Bell 


paid, add 6c per copy , Rev. Elijah Keli Meet 
OUR PRICE Per Volume Always order by number. pas Saigo the Island Glen, Rev. E 





Famous Books for Boys. 
The eoging titles by Bonehill, 
Winfield and Ellis are justly popu- 
lar with boys and many of them are 

highly instructive. 
By Captain Ralph Bonehill. 

































-W. Cozzens 
2115 Cruise of 
2116 Do 


The “Little Men” Series. 
Fy 


A Series of Stories for Young Boys. r 


lowa 
The following series of books for young boys/|*""” Drake, the Sea 


I J yO eorge M. Towle 
consists of titles selected from the Writings of aj2l18 Pacing the Enemy. The Life of G 

















Send for our 


Catalogue, listing over 3,500 titles 








__} FA. OWEN PUBLISHIN 


‘ Brave of the Delawares, Rev. Elijah 


2118 Child of the Tide. Mrs. E. D. Cheney|*!59 Strange Sights 
7a Crossing the Quicksands, Samuel) 


the Casco, Elijah Keliogg|24©9 Strong Arm and 
School Days. Gen. 0 .0. 


| Ripple . 
King of Devon. 'oi¢2 The ®B. ¢ 
e 


Sowed by the Wind, or the Poor 
Boy 8 Fortune. Rev. Elijah Kellogg 


the Waif of Elm Islana.|2!57 Spark of Genius, or the College Life 


of James Trafton: Rev. Elijah Keliogg 

Stout Heart,orthe Student from Over 
the Nea. Rey, Elijah Kellogg 

Abroad, or Adven- 


tures In European Waters, Oliver 
Optic 


li 2158 
| 
| 


a Mother's Biess. 
ing. Rev. Elijah Kellogg 

2161 The Boat Club, or the Bunkers of 
| Oliver Optic 

‘,C."’ Prof. James De. 


en. 2163 The Boy Farmers of Elm Is! 
; ; . T, Sherman, P, c. Headley | 0 r s -im island. 
large number of pular juvenile authors. Every org Field and Forest, orthe Fortunes of al Rev. Elijah Kellogg 
- : - : */2 So" F216 Th i . Judge 
4 The Rover Boys in rn “and Sea title has been oelnckad with a view to supplying the Fight ir cn ver optic aapeens eesan, Mountain Boys. Judge 
5206 The Rover Boys {2 the Mountains. best and most interesting reading for young boys. and Deedes mnths S. Grant. P¢: |265 The Heroes and Martyrs of Inven- 
5208 The Rover ys on the Great €y are profusely illustrated and those Selecting) Headley The Life of Gen|2i6 Tee Miner ney ONS pa ag 
8210 The Rover Boys S for boyscan not do better than to order |*!2! Menting Phil. The P. C. Headey! cent Breet of John Ericsson, “agin 
= The Rover Boys in the Jungie. liberally from this series. 7122 Fire im the Woods. Prof. James De-|o1 5, The Ranger Suige D. P. ‘iia 
8216 The Rover Bane caper They are well printed on good paper from large). ios Fisher Be sehr t Cove. Rev,|*168 The Soidier Boy, or Tom Some tn 
By Arthur Winfield. Clear type, neatly and Substantially bound in cloth’ 4 plan Kellogg ) l2169 The Starry cogs " Young Fish. 
8218 With in the Black Hills nd are uniform in size, quality an general appearance with the Little|2124 fore and Aft. ny Ay 70 Timan of Cape Ann. Oliver Optic 
4 Boys of the ies " [Women Series. L, ship. Rev. Elljan Kellogg a The Young Silver Seekers. Samuel 
22 The Young . e Autobi hy)4364 "s -. By the author of/2126 Going West. Oliver 0 «ee 2171 Through by D rouns 
is; When Santiago Fell. MNO a ete nt Reh mtoblography TAtioe Tones Ss Mesos oa i212 Old Times, Rev. Elljan Kellogg Eugineer of the Lake gion the, Young 
ie Oe boy with Dewey. 4352 Carrots; Just a Little Boy. Mrs./4365 Little Jimmy : and Fis Strange Aq-|2128 Hardscrabble of Elm Island. Rev | Oliver Optic 
By Edward S. Ellis. 003 Christmas Child, A. Mm. Motes-|4366 Little Ivan’s Hone. teen Milman (2129 Haste and Waste, or Gite ane Put Te Tare Of the Sea. Prof. James De. 
tg 4367 Mopsa the Fairy. ean Ingelow , . 2178 Try Again,or theTri Is and Tri ot 
i pheT Seer 8°; las Coenk, Pesky and Setut, A Story/4168 My Dog Plato. ‘Hi. M-Coruwall Legh|2120 Henan ee en West. “Oliver One phe 
jy Down the ippi. of Wild Pigs.” Gerald Young 4369 Peterkin. Mrs. Molesworth a 2174 Turning of the Tide, br Radeclifte 
5232 From the Throttle to the Presid=|,.. *s Boy. L. T. Meade 4470 peter dal im. , Meade i232 igeand Haye. erty Ray Ze — Rich and His Patients.’ Rev, Elijah 
'S Chair, w /4371 Prince io. Andrew Lang . Cellogg 
5234 4356 Dick, an ldge. j _ of Richard Grant, ‘Oliver Optic oon . " 
te Fand of Wenlese” i Fiat conten arth, lens cae wee Sores Man, Just tie Lack “Bre, onan seloss| > Unseen Hand. or James Renfow and 
5238 ora 's Ride. Elmer D, Adams [2134 Just His Luck. Oliver Optic : 2176 , His Voyane ant as. 
)> Lost in Samoa. 4358 of Four, A. Thorn 4373 Robin's Ride is Elijah|2!76 Vasco da Gama, Hi Voyage and Ad 
m4 Rost in the Wilds. 4359 Geoff and Jim. ismnay Moore 4374 Squib and His Friends.‘ Etien Rver-/2135 Lion Ben of Eim Island. Rev. E on ventures. Georie M. Tents 
2M Tad: or. "Getting Even” with Him,|"% Grandfather's my 4875 Tom's Opinion, By the author of|2138 Little B, Cver Opts nt Wasee Oriver Gutict the Young Fugi 
- 546 Jungle and Wilderness. 4361 G H . Fairy Tales for My ‘“Miss Toosey’s Mission.”’ [2187 Little by Littie, or the Cruise of the|,1., Whispering Pine, orthe Graduates of 
= Waite, fap Os. A Children. Charles apy 4376 We and the orld. 7eten Bemiiel Live Seven tenn. Hills. Arthur! Radcliffe. “Rey. Elijah Kellogg 
» A. pes. Juliana H. “wing | wing \* M 7 [2179 Winning His Spurs, or Henry Mor- 
PUBLISHERS? PRICE Per Volnme, $1.00) 4363 Jeck. * ace ay ver Seory. C. M.lasz7 Gia eee Maree BO” and 9139 Live Begs, or Charlie and Nasho in| ton’s Hirst Trial. Etijan Kellogs. 
OUR PRICE Per Volume, : ers eee & Texas. Arthur Morecamp tures of (248 Work and Win, or Noddy Newman 
OUR © - PRICE Per Volume %Sc _, Transportation payable by purchaser {2140 Live Oak Boys, or the Adventures ona Cruise, Oliver Optic. 
PRICE Per Dozen 4.68| PUBLISHERS’ If ordered sent by mail or express pre Richard Constable Afloat and Ashore. 2181 Young Shipbuilders of Elm Island 
Transportation payable by purchaser./QUR PRICE Per Volume paid addiic per copy. 4 Rev. Elijah Kellogg 2 Rev. Kijak waaee B ‘ 
parivered sent by mail or To on PRICE Per Dozen $3.48 Always order by number. om Nucor Dope den, the, Schoolmaster, 2182 Young Trail Hunters. Samuel Ww 
Paid, add 12 cents per copy. OUR 2442 Lost in the Fog. Prof. James DeMille Cozzens 
The freight will be Paid on any order amounting to $20.00 or more, or on any order which in- | |PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume $1.00 edt sooner ae or expresss prepaid 
cludes a set of Great Americans of History described on another page. This set of twelve vol- OUR PRICE Per Volume We“ Aiwase ones be itesnber, 
umes should be in every School Library. Our price for the twelve volumes, only $4.80 


CO., DANSVILLE, X.Y. 
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Entertainment Books 


Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, Charades, Pantomimes 











All the Betidare—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
xercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
is. fay Day, Memoria) Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
J ie — esiving, Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
y, Lincoln and Washi ington Days. 


ar seheie’s Country Store—A burlesque enter- 
tainment for between fifteen and ate A seme pm 
nsurpassed for merriment. Easily produced. Time 
1 hours. 25 cts. 
Book of Ready Made » Sgcoches, Hawthorne's 
—Serious, sentimen 


humorous, 25 cts. 
Brown's “anervoomg—a 
tations and readings of the day. 
Burdett’s Book of Peveie--Contiins parodies 
on popular prose and poetry 
Bardett’s New Commis al sin and Hum- 
erous Readings. 2 cts. 
Casey’s Recitations—The best selections of prose 
and poetry. 25 cts. 


Castie’s School Entertainments — Recitations, 
dialogues “_ 73 etc., for primary and interme- 
diate grades. 

Children’s Pari Bialogues—Briedt, ori, aa 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Child’s Own Roseker-— Rook. Recitations, tear 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux. For 
children of six years. 15 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker, For 
ey oe Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, —? Negro, etc, 30 cts, 

Chetce Siahignes, Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 

e best all-round a ogue book in print; adapted 
to poy AE or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults. cts. 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and. Recitation books pub- 
lished. 30 cts. 

Cigecte Dialogues and Dramas—By Mrs. J. W. 

maker. Contains popular scenes selected from 
tie 8s of Shakespeare, Sheridan, ste Schil- 
i other — Each so to be 
complete in itself. 30 c’ 

College Reciter—For ee pupils. 25 cts. 

Columbian Reciter, Hawthorne’s—Patrioticand 

stirring recitations, 25 cts. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 2% cts. 

Cemic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 2% cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for bg oe and special 
occasions. Suitable for ail age 25 cts. 

Dewitt’s Perfect fe aig, rte num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., — 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, e 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, wonbing 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—For use in either 
day or Sunday schools on holidays and special 
occasions. A variety of Songs, Choruses, Recita- 
tions, Deciamations, Tableaux,etc. 25 cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—For 
children from three to ten years old. ‘The best of the 
kind published.” 25 c' 

Diapeliing of of Big Jim, The—A negro farce in one 

rial of ig Jim *by officials of Big Bethel 
church. Full of interesting occurrences, culminat- 
ing in an exciting event. 8 male characters. Time, 
30 minutes. li cts. 

Delly Show, The—A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girls and boys. Thesayings ofthe little ones are cute 
and the whole performance a great success, 15 cts. 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill and March, Mother Gc Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 2 cts. 
Basy Entertainments For Young People—Orig- 

and simple plays, short comedies, and other 


ed entertainments, all produced. 


Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 


Eureka Entertainme nts—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 40 cis. 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises — By Miss 
Anna BSitler. Choicest quotations from noted authors, 
Seeee rec - ~~ unique exercises, etc. Full o f good 


Favorite ~~ Speaker, The—A new collec 
tion of short pieces for little children. 20 cts. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent selections. Popular wherever 
produced, 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
mare and for school entertainments, 25 cts, 

r in School Entertainments, The—Invalu 
ie to every teacher. 25 cts, 

heer Carnival, The—A unique entertainment 
for 16 children, The holidays, including St. Valen- 

's Day, Easter, Labor Day, and thirteen others, 
are represented by children in taking costumes. 
Each has a speaking part, and there is a chorus for 
each day. e tanes are familiar. The march at 
the close makes a brilliant climax. Time 30 min- 


utes. 15 cts, 

Mctidey Ratertainmente Shoemaker. Original 
xerajses fur various holidays. 30 cts, 
Holiday Selections sarah Rice. Adapted toall 

rent holidays of the year. 30 cta. 
How te Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth ee iuy. Than sgiving 
Day! Christmas, -and the birth of authors 
noted men, pa A -— and complete pro- 
grams suited to any sch 25 cts. 


ntains the | pen popular reci- ' 





Cu em age gery h 4 Ne "te 
oe r. are rove 
ee Erp ican, Degen 
my any stage or 
Ideal A canary cose Taner May- 
Baie: Rainbow Dumb Bell, Be tterfly, Swo: 
Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and  Deill and 
wate ae 30 cts. 


a Pivioss 5 Recker, Hawsharauigatne most 
lar Lrish stories, poetry and prose. 25 cts. 
Senate jiate 8; ape ge ed tor 
pupils = ten to fifvee. = 
Juvenile S er ae Seceaee a 
for young children, 2 cts, 
Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 
Little Rinny plo and Wee Pieces—A large num- 
4 of tiny pieces in prose and Logg 4 for —— use of 
e smallest and 
Little Pec Peo g's Dialogues—New pe bright 
PY r special days, ali ‘ general occasions. 
For epildren “ot ten years. i 
Little People’s Speaker—Shoemaker. Asu r 
‘collection Pe _—— jtations and readings. For chharen 
wane years. 
Little Pieces pe Little Ag ton at By en 
recitations boys 


SS neg wer ae bright 
m five toten years. 10 





tent Senin The—By eet F. 7 i A 
Fairy play for children or — rections 
are given for providing = ie eaten at 


little or no expense, ‘e little care @ most 
elaborate aot er nares ban 6 male, 9 
female characters. More may be used if desired. 


Ms lay’s Ac Dial es—Containing near! 
00 oft the fi het dlafogues vo <= gy emmy | to ria 


Macaulay’s neemngg ood pol Little Folks - Co’ 
ns a large number of interesting and spirited dia. 
lee on various subjects for fom two to twenty 
children, 200 pages, 25 cts. 

Macaulay's Dialogues for Young Froogle. 
Especially adapted Cohosh e entertainments, Holi- 
day, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cis. 

Men egorio » the School-Room, Ase original 


and ente ng play for boys and oe 
for forty pee be Can easily be given by less. 
Very amusing. Time 1 hour. cts. 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The—By 
Harriette Wilbur. A collection of entirely new 
on original drills and exercises for the little ones. 

cts. 


New Celebrations—For last day of school, 

Day and Bird Day. Songs. Bogen mar dialogues 
, from which the teacher “may 

program suited to her grade, 25 rnd 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 
zoe—A collection of dial 
shadow scenes, and Sautomianen ‘Adapted to school 
exhibitions, and the social evening party. 25 cts. 


Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 


Prectical Dialogues, Britis and Marches—By 
Irish. agg Fe ogues, drills and exer- 





pay for all 4a, oa 


h. 


Watlone ous by erie, een Bechtel, “Church octal, So 

Bir bam mage ny ts. 

omnter School Remit intiiete® « 
exercises, dramatized 


Bible stories, aime 

foo eng recitations, etc, 30 Haale 
Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—A dapt- 
ed to parlor entertainments, Brg Mo church 


or to the amateur 
Temperance Selections — By John H. Bestia. 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions. 30 cts. 


Thompson’s Drills and pt a Waltzes, 
Fairy Hoop Drill,Christmas exercises and drill, May 
Queen March, etc. 25 cts. 

Three Drills and | Waree—By three teachers who 
have used them. 

be Tot’s peaker—For the Wee Ones. 150 pieces 

plest language. 15 cts, 


eck ue ‘Senaede Reciter—Choicest selec- 
tions in this class. 25 cts. 

Visit From Mother Goose and Her Family, A 
—A descriptive pantomime play, suitable for church 
or school entertainment, “Easily staged. Full di- 
rections, etc. 1 hour. 15 cts. 

Wekstor’s iS BE Spanker—Chalce selections 

termediate pu 


Webstore Dackecesive. ‘Speaker—For school 


Webster's eciter, or Elocution Made 
e 's ter, o joc 
po in —_ tion to 3 great warty of tan ary 
showing 
prone moser anaes ~ Gy! speaking 
ebster’s Licsle Polke x5 selec 
tion of excel =i for pu from 
Wi fords Orig! inal "pi Awe and Speech 
'o ues 
for Yo olks—“B: y ie the most com lete 


book of the ae ever published.” 160 pages. 

id e—An Arbor Day entertainment. 
sey oe Pie he pea 18 fairies and a oo 
ber of pois. Site ng entertainment. 15 cts. 
You olks’ ues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
al books in 


best in print. For children of fifteen 


Youns Fe Folks’ Entertainments Rook. Contains 

n songs, pieces, pantomimes, tambour- 

ine and fan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 

Youns | Folk’s Recipations —Shoemaker. An ex- 

— collection of recitations. For children of 

a years. 25 cts, 

Youne Peo cople’s hoikiays aud other oc Tecitations 
holidays and on occasions, For 

children OF pea: Has years, 


Song Novelties, Action Songs and 
Song Books. 


Blackemith, The—A rollickin, 
— y of hammer and anv’ 


which savors 
m0 © and chorus, 


of the Seasons, The by ¥ 
Boyn sy meget with music by Harry Carleton. idvides 
sutully symbolical stage 
in which ta eitls and young ladies Sortray bi by cos- 
tume, and through their movements each mood of 
the Ing seasons. It is a very elaborate per- 
formance, and is Seemann eee oe a first-c i 
entertainment is di The music, 








Prescott’s “Diamond” Dialogses— By at 
of much experience. Practi ~~g * aan in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 

Prescott’s Drawing ae ocitinttitiie 
Tragic, comic and sy nam for public or 
private entertainments. 

Prescott’s Pa Vy Bet unusually large 
collection of and — a? pieces in prose sud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils. 25 

Prescott’s Plain a. For use in Bohoa! Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 

Prescott’s Social Reodings her Recitations— 

Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. ,25 cts. 
Prescott’s Standard s hastenstene- othe best En- 
lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
or school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts, A 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, grave gay. 30 cts. 


Rose March and Drill—For 16 girls. A beautifal 
spectacular entertainment for any occasion. The 
costumes, though easy to Opens are most charm- 
ing. The movements of the march are easily learn- 
edt by the aid of the Gogueens pe provided. 15 cts, 


Rowton’s Complete te Debater—Debates, outlines 
of debates and gs nee ae vad — questions, 
incre complete. Boards, 50 


r Drill—For 16 girls. od easy to arrange. 
tumes simple, the movements not intricate, 
Suitable for small girls. Very pretty. 15 cts, 


Standard Dialogues—For school and parlor enter- 
tai t tings, literary societies, 
etc. 80 cts, 


Seasestive Essays and Orations—By Charlies 
Reade. For Commencement and other occasions. 
Contains over fifty essays and orations on ail sub- 
a and for all occasions, with a Fee Fane selection of 
tatories, valedictories, class songs, c mottoes, 
and a mt treatise on how to - ky in public, 
There is a chapter on how to make Commencement 
successful. The book contains matter for Grammar 
High School Cy Colleges, cine Som one 








most complete work on the subject published. 
pages. 50 cents. 

Sunflower March—For 16 boys. Very amusing 
The costumes are alike front and {back, and the 


movements occasion —_ merriment. Full dire>- 


tions and diagrams. 1 





five full-sized pages is given, Be also so full directions 
pong the e conta, pipers rae beautiful, 


Charain seThe story story hy? song car ‘the little folks’ visit 
to Grand pa, and their Nap gene gly _— makers, 
ony Damier of boys or giris. 25 

Dolly, p Weeping—The sweetest t doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words, sooth: melody, and 
graceful motions. A very rare production which we 
recommend mest highly. 

Dolly You Must Go > Bed A a panty 
lullaby for any uamber. of little 9 mothers. t will 
soothe the most stubbo Simm, 1.¢ 

“Don’t Be So Rouge, I Can't Play To- 
Night.°?—A very character song for medi- 
um voice (male or or or may —— (as a duet. 
The words are sensible, but touching. e melody 
is captivating, while the acco accompaniment i brilliant 
andeffective. Not difficult. 25 cen 

Emblem of Zrocdem—A flag song + wisi plenty ot 

action. A fitting tribute to Old Glory, Solo or 
chorus. 25 cts. 

Greatest General, The—A Com-Motion Song. A 
humorous song which may be — with telling 

Forany number. 25 cen 
In the Days I Went to School A humorous de- 
scriptive —* in oe the old ways and the new are 
idle. Moth ice solo, 25 cents. 
Tee Mothers splendid motion song, 
is of littie housekeepers. 
en 


me 
Merry Farmers The—A costume song for small 
bora, tgs tell wee to raise the biggest crops. A 


success, cts. 
ee f Saye and chorus descriptive of the old mill 
‘Miller-gray.”’ A pretty and pleasing song. 


ud P Pies—A cute costume song for little cooks. 
Decidedly pleasing. For any number of girls. on 
Quarrel. he—An amusing duet for a little bo; om 
«i ak easy, but sure to please the aud 
e matoly ia pleasing, the music is not difficult, 
and the = can be rendered with little -—, wai 
fit anywhere and add spice to the ong ~ 
Weve Old Glery—A patriotic son th vont 
chorus. A splendid marching song. For any num- 
ber ofsingers. 25 cts. 
When Visitors Come ’Round—A humorous de 
scriptive song, porn! how our school “shows off” 
before visitors. A sure success for all all occasions. 25 


Cents. 
bats Me in the Dear Old Boys—A ve 
descri Rane “4 


rtray- 
‘or any 


ve song, su Memorial Day, 
ey ay ic occasion, or for concert uses. An 
unusu: meritorious production. Should be sung 


asasolo. 25 cents. 





Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse. 
ment Books and Recitations. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedty—Crose fy 
pa area gags, retorts, minstrel 


All: hones sof Dialogues—Suitabie sGeataee | 
sp American Joker—Minstrels and eng 


Catchy Comte na call 


obi? le and ad 
cnilan a Comic, Dial six to lognoeey years 
Choice Pic Pieces for Little People OFge child's 


speaker. 
Combe Entertainer — Recitations, monologues and 
Dialect Readings — Choice humor for reading or 


Belday Aternécn Dial ‘Very popular; % 
thousand sold. 
Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 


ages, 
From Tots te Teens—Good for any occasion. 
Negro Minstrele— all about the busi iness. 
One Hundred For church or 


parlo 

Somes’ ov the Poet —— rome containin’ aa 
occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee.” 

Presa and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter 


tainmen es, es, etc. 
Shadow “Pictures, Pan Pantomimes, Charades, 
etc,, and how tw pre pre 


them, 
School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, chureb 
and 4 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 


e and easily pared. 
the B Rost st Drill ‘Book Very popular drills and 
The Fav Favorite 8 k Selecti from the best 
auth 
leces to speak, 


The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy p 
songs, exercises. A gem for Ii little LE yma 


i -~ New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gaga, 

etc. 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of map 
ter minds. 


r 
The Festions Entertainer—Choice poems for 
g. Fine illustrations, 

The Sarpy se Drill Beok—Fresh, novel and 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinklin & Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for i little fol fer pi plays, motion songa, 
original and catch ele. llustrated. 

Wax wm gers of Mrs. Jarley with full direction, 

When t Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 
drills and plays. 

bg 9 ahaa Dialogues—Brand new and 


Work and Play—For school, church or parloren 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks, Original throughout, 

















DENISON’S PLAYS 


Price 15 cents each unless different 
prices are given. 
COMEDIES. M.P. 
Danger Signal—2 acts,1 hour 45 minutes 7 4 
bad ives at i a Pay Streak —3 acts, lbr. racnaae 


PS te on Pauper—iacts,2hours ... 
Odds with the Enemy—4 acts, 1 hr. 45 min 
Only Daughter—3 acts, 1 hour, 15 minutes 
Our Country—Historical Play, 3acts,lhour 1 
Seth Greenback —4 acts, 1 hour 15 minutes 
The School Ma’am—4 acts 1 br. 45 minutes 
The New Woman-—3acts,1 hour... . 
*Topp’s Twins—4 acts, 2 hours 25 cents 
Under the Laurels—iacts,2hours ... 
FARCES. 
*A Convention of Papas—2 minutes . 
A Family Strike—20 minutes ..... 
*A First-class Hotel—20 minutes. . . 
Borrowing Trouble—20 minutes... . 
Country Justice—20 minutes... . < 
* Dude in Cyclone—W minutes . . 
Hans Von Smash-—2? acts. 30 minutes . 
Initiating a Granger—25 minutes os 
Irish Linen Peddler—2 acts, 40 minutes . 
Is The Editor In@ 2minntes .. . 
Kansas Immigrants—20 minutes 


©Madame Princeton's Temple of 
Beauty—2 minutes ree 


Patsy 0° Wang—35 minutes Bite Sa secia” « 
Pets of Seciety—2 minutes ...... 
*Rejected— minutes ..... *.\ 
The Assessor—10 minutes ....... 
*The Cobbler—10 minutes ....... 
The Pall-Back—2 minutes . 

Toe Much of a Good Thing—4 minutes 
Two Ghosts in White—® minutes . 
Wide Enough fer Two-—45 minutes .. 
Wanted: a Correspondent—? acts, 45 m. 

TEMPBRANCE. 

Hard Cider—l0minutes ........ 
“Only Cold Tea—2 minutes ...:*+.. 3 
The Sparkling Cup—Sacts,2hours - .. 12 


* Plays Starred are New. 
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SPECIAL:—Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. 


ne 
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uaker Rice 


(Puffed) 





Copyright, 1906, hy 
ie American Cereal Co 


You cannot resist the temptation to eat Quaker Rice once 
you taste it—nor is there any reason why you should resist, because 
Quaker Rice agrees perfectly with even the weakest stomach. 


Quaker Rice 
(Puffed) 


is distinctly different from any other cereal you have ever tasted. It is made 
by a wonderful, patented process that puffs or inflates each rice kernal many 
times its usual size, and gives to it a delicacy of flavor and a dainty crispness 
that you never dreamed rice could possess. 

Quaker Rice is thoroughly cooked and ready to serve with milk, cream 
or sugar, just as it comes from the package, altho’ a minute’s warming 
in a hot oven will add to its deliciousness. 

Quaker Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle and other delightful 
confections can be easily made at home by following the directions on 
the package. Quaker Rice is so easily digested and thoroughly good 


that you can let your children eat it in unlimited quantity without the 
slightest hesitation—and the children like it any way you serve it. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 








The Scent of Roses 


and the delights of vacation days in the country make one 
appreciate the more how cooling and refreshing is Mennen’s 
to a skin burned and roughened by’ wind and sun. Its 
regular use keeps the complexion clear and the skin soft and 
velvety ; gives immediate relief from Prickly Heat, Chaf. 
ing, Sunburn and all skin troubles of summer ; after bathing 
and after shaving, it is refreshing and delightful. For the 
protection of our patrons, we have perfected a non-refillable 
box which will guarantee that you get the genuine 
MENNEN’S. . 

Don't be misled into buying substitutes by a cheap price 

or a fancy package. It is the powder not tho box, which 


goes on your skin. MENNEN'’S face on the top of a 
box is a guarantee of the powder inside. Get the genuine. 


Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents; sample free 


Gerhard Mennen Company, 74 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM 








